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Space Control by Newspapers: 
An Analysis and a Plan 
BY ALAN S. 


The two Richmond (Va.) dailies have developed a plan that not 
only saves dollars but also provides flexibility in adding pages 
for the coverage of unexpected news events. The author is vice- 
president and assistant to the publisher of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch and News Leader. He has directed their research since 


DONNAHOE 





W THE REPORTER WHO ROLLS A SHEET 
of copy paper into his typewriter prob- 
ably gives little thought to the symbol- 
ical import of this material. Most of 
us have thought of paper as an abun- 
dant and fairly cheap commodity. 
Thus it seems doubly odd that newspa- 
pers not only are having trouble finding 
enough newsprint to meet their needs, 
but that the cost of newsprint has be- 
come a major policy consideration in 
most newspaper operations. 

Just a few years ago, most newspa- 
pers could increase circulation and 
make some incremental profit from the 
added circulation revenue. This is not 
apt to be true today. The typical met- 
ropolitan daily prints an average of 
about 36 pages per day. For a newspa- 
per copy of this size, white paper alone 
will cost from 3 to 3% cents. Typically, 
this will absorb all of the net circula- 
tion revenue, leaving nothing to pay in- 
cremental costs—much less the over- 
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head costs—of the circulation depart- 
ment. 


This simply means that the typical 
metropolitan daily now finds itself in 
the situation where an increase in cir- 
culation is a red splash on the financial 
ledger. To yield any profit, an increase 
in circulation must be accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in advertising 
rates. 

This abrupt change in the marginal 
profit of circulation is bound to gener- 
ate a change in circulation and news 
policy. Newspaper executives no longer 
can indulge a desire for growth with- 
out any consideration of the financial 
consequences. They must recognize, 
however reluctantly, that circulation 
increases per se are not the ultimate 
desideratum. Circulation gains must be 
concentrated in areas and households 
with enough advertising value to justify 
and support an advertising rate in- 
crease. 
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A sufficient time has not elapsed for 
these considerations to be altogether 
clearcut and well-defined in every 
newspaper organization, but it is safe 
to assume that they will grow in man- 
agement thinking, and that their impact 
will be felt accordingly in news and 
editorial offices. 

SPACE SAVING DEVICES 

Editors already have been confront- 
ed with a more obvious consequence 
of the increased cost of newsprint, in 
the form of more stringent space con- 
trol. This has occurred primarily in 
two ways: through a reduction in page 
size and through an increase in the 
ratio of advertising to news. 

We shall not deal here at any 
length with the effort to save newsprint 
by reducing page size. The disadvan- 
tages are well known. Even so, many 
newspapers that have resisted this step 
may feel compelled to take it in order 
to cope with the current newsprint 
shortage. 

The other method of conserving 
newsprint, by increasing the ratio of 
advertising to news, is easier and less 
obvious, and apparently has been uni- 
versally applied. It has created, and 
doubtless will continue to create, some 
special problems for the news and edi- 
torial offices. 

CHANGES IN SPACE USE 

We have analyzed the average use of 
space in 180 dailies for which data 
were reported by Media Records in 
1941 and again in 1955.1 Results can 
be summarized as follows: 


* Basic data are shown in Figure 1, where each 
dot represents the average for a given size group, 
after annual figures are converted into pages and 
columns per day. Regression equations, fitted by 
the method of least squares, are as follows: 

(1941) N= 214 + 452T 

(1955) N = 38.5 + .236T 
where N is news content in columns per day and 
T is total content in columns per day. Above 58 
and a horizontal line is fitted accordingly. 
pages, in 1955, news content apparently levels off, 
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Average Average Percent 
Issue Size Col.’s of News of News 
Pages Col.’s 1941 1955 1941 1955 
20 160 94 76 59% 48% 


30 240 130 95 54 40 
40 320 166 = 114 52 36 
50 400 202 =133 51 33 
60 480 238 86147 50 31 


In both years, we see the tendency 
for the percentage of news content to 
go down as issue size goes up, although 
the relationship is much stronger in 
1955 than it was in 1941. But the most 
significant fact revealed by the table is 
the substantial reduction in the ratio of 
news to total content in all issue sizes. 
This reduction is shown in more detail 
in Figures 1 and 2 and in Table 1. 


The magnitude of the change that 
has occurred may be described in terms 
of marginal increments: the average 
increase in columns of news and ad- 
vertising for each one-page increase in 
issue size: 





Year Columns of 
News Ady. 

1941 3.6 4.4 

1955 1.9 6.1 


This is a dramatic portrayal of what 
has happened to the news ratio. In 
1941, for every page added to a given 
issue, the editor could add 3.6 columns 
of news. In 1955, he could add only 
1.9 columns of news for each addi- 
tional page. 

Even this relationship did not hold 
in 1955 for issues of 58 pages or more. 
For a 58-page issue, news content 
reached an average of 147 columns, 
and increased no further, irrespective 
of issue size. In other words, our dail- 
ies are now operating, on the average, 
with a ceiling of about 147 columns of 
news content in any given issue. 
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CHANGE IN AMOUNT OF NEWS 


Unless it be inferred from this that 
dailies are carrying far less news than 
before the war, let us hasten to point 
out that we have been discussing the 
ratio—not the amount of news content. 
The amount of news carried is related 
to average issue size, which has risen 
sharply since 1941: 


Average Content of 180 Dailies 


Item Year News Adv. Total 





1941 110 85 


1955 105 168 


1941 56% 44% 
1955 37 63 


195 
273 


100% 
100 


Columns 


Percent 


While the ratio of news to total con- 
tent dropped sharply over the past 14 
years, the increase in average issue size 
was enough to keep the number of 
news columns at about the same level. 
So the editorial problem created by this 
trend has not been one of actual loss of 
space for news, but one of allocating 
about the same amount of news over a 
much larger number of pages. 

It could be argued, of course, that 
there is a need for more news space 
today, because of our wider interest in 
world affairs, the increasing complex- 
ity of modern life, and a demand for 
more entertainment features to com- 
pete with other media. This may or 
may not be so, but none can doubt 
that the editor of today must place far 
more emphasis on layout and design 
than his pre-war counterpart. 


WEIGHTED RATIOS 

The foregoing data make it quite 
clear that the news ratio is a function 
of issue size, which in turn is a func- 
tion of total advertising per issue. The 
larger the issue, the larger the average 
advertising ratio and the smaller the 
average news ratio. 
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Newspaper executives are apt to ig- 
nore this relationship in comparing ad- 
vertising ratios of different newspapers, 
or in the same newspaper over the 
weeks, sometimes with very misleading 
results. Let us illustrate this in terms of 
a hypothetical daily with exactly the 
same news ratio as the average previ- 
ously shown: 


Pages Col.’s per Issue 
Perlssue News Ady. 


No. of Issues 
Week 1 Week 2 





20 76 84 1 4 
30 95 145 1 1 
40 114 216 4 1 
These operations will be reflected in 
the internal accounting and statistical 
reports of the newspaper as follows: 


Item Week 1 Week 2 





150 


1,200 
687 
513 


Total pages 


Total columns ... 
Advertising 


Percent: 


Advertising 57% 


43 

Looking at the percentage figures 
only, one would infer that the editor 
was a good deal more liberal in his use 
of news space in Week 2 than in Week 
1, since the news ratio had increased 
from 37 to 43%. But the fact is that 
the news ratio was exactly the same— 
for each size issue—in the two weeks. 
The change in average ratio is attribut- 
able wholly to shifts in average size per 
issue, which is to say, shifts in weight- 
ing. 

In brief, the ratio of advertising or 
news to total content is a weighted 
average, and should be construed as 
such. To determine whether such a 
ratio is high or low in a given paper, 
therefore, it should be compared with 
the typical ratio for newspapers with 
the same average advertising content, as 
shown in Table 1. 
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TABLE | 
Average Space Use in 180 Dailies, 1941 and 1955 





Average 
Issue Size 


News Content 
in Columns 


Ady. Content 
in Columns 


Percent 
of News 





Pages Columns 1941 1955 


1941 1955 1941 





20 160 94 76 
22 176 101 80 
24 192 108 84 
26 208 115 88 
28 224 123 91 
30 240 130 95 
32 256 137 99 
34 272 144 103 
36 288 151 106 
38 304 159 110 
40 320 166 114 
42 336 173 118 
34 352 180 122 
46 368 188 125 
48 384 195 129 
50 400 202 133 
52 416 209 137 
54 432 216, 141 
56 448 224 144 
58 464 231 147 
60 480 238 147 


66 84 
te 96 
84 108 
93 120 
101 133 
110 145 
119 157 
128 169 
137 182 
145 194 
154 206 
163 218 
172 230 
180 243 
189 255 
198 267 
207 279 
216 291 
224 304 
233 317 
242 333 


58.8 
57.4 
56.2 
55.3 
54.9 
54.2 
53.5 
52.9 
52.4 
52.3 
51.9 
51.5 
51.3 
51.1 
50.8 
50.5 
50.2 
50.0 
50.0 
49.8 
49.6 


Data derived from regression equations described in footnote 1. 





A SPACE CONTROL PLAN 


A definite schedule of space control 
can be drawn up on the basis of the 
average use of space in the 180 dailies 
as previously shown. Such a schedule 
appears in Table 2. For any given 
number of advertising columns, it 
shows the standard issue size in pages 
which corresponds to the average’ for 
all 180 dailies in 1955.? 

A similar schedule has been used by 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch and the 
Richmond News Leader for a period of 
about two years. A daily chart (Figure 
3) is kept of the actual number of 
pages printed as compared with the 


? Please note that this schedule applies to daily 
papers only. Sunday papers differ from dailies in 
their pattern of space use. 


standard, and differences between ac- 
tual and standard are accumulated 
from the first of the year. 

It is not contemplated that actual 
pages should always be the same as 
standard. On some days they are ex- 
pected to be above, and on other days 
below. Managing editors have full au- 
thority to set the size of any given issue, 
but they are expected to stay within the 
normal budget of pages on a cumulative 
basis. In point of fact, they have man- 
aged to do somewhat better than this, 
and “save” pages under standard on an 
annual basis. 

This formalized space control plan 
not only has produced substantial dollar 
savings for our organization, but has 
created other benefits as well. Whereas 
is might appear to inhibit the editor, 
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and curtail his discretionary power, the 
opposite is true. 

A definite program of this type ac- 
tually gives the editor more freedom in 
the use of space from day to day, by 
giving him a definite standard in the 
form of a cumulative budget. He can 
order additional pages on a given day, 
to cover some special news event, with- 
out any twinges of conscience, when 
he knows that his cumulative use of 
space is within proper control. 


SCOTCH PAGES 


In the beginning, our editors had dif- 
ficulty in staying within the space con- 


TABLE 2 
Space Control Standard 


Ady. Col.’s 
Min. Max. 





Pages 
Per Issue 


News Col.’s 
Max. Min. 





66 77 18 78 67 
78 89 20 82 71 
90 101 22 86 75 
102 113 24 90 79 
114 126 26 94 82 
127 138 28 97 86 
139 150 30 101 90 
151 162 32 105 94 
163 175 34 109 97 
176 187 36 112 101 
188 199 38 116 105 
200 211 40 120 109 
212 223 42 124 113 
224 236 44 128 116 
237 248 46 131 120 
249 260 48 135 124 
261 272 50 139 128 
273 284 52 143 132 
285 297 54 147 135 
298 310 56 150 138 
311 325 58 153 139 
326 341 60 154 139 
342 af 62 154 139 
358 373 64 154 139 
374 389 66 154 139 
390 405 68 154 139 
406 421 70 154 139 
422 437 72 154 139 
438 453 74 154 139 
454 469 76 154 139 
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trol plan because retail advertisers had 
virtually discarded the use of full-page 
ads. Instead, they had largely adopted 
what we call “Scotch” pages: 8 columns 
by 18 inches. 

The editors not only had difficulty 
in filling the three-inch strip at the top 
of these pages, but they had to violate 
sound news criteria in so doing. Head- 
lines and space treatment were often 
dictated more by layout consideration 
than by news significance. 

Composing room difficulties also were 
multiplied, particularly with Sunday is- 
sues, by the large number of page 
forms which had to be held for a last 
minute dab of news to be inserted. 


Finally, the editors discovered that 
these three-inch strips could eat up a 
surprisingly large portion of their lim- 
ited budget of news space, and the over- 
all appearance of the paper suffered 
accordingly. 

After some months of futile attempts 
to persuade retailers to go back to full- 
page ads, we changed our rate card to 
give a discount of about 10% for full- 
page as compared with part-page adver- 
tising. This produced immediate results. 
Scotch pages and seven-column ads vir- 
tually disappeared and full-page ads 
took their place. 

Our experience would indicate that 
this is a major factor in operating under 
any space control plan. A normal 
quota of full-page ads has enabled us 
to display news effectively in the 
amount of space available, in accord- 
ance with sound news criteria. This 
would not have been possible if adver- 
tisers had continued their heavy use of 
Scotch pages and seven-column ads. 

DAILY PATTERNS OF USE 

Under any space control plan, editors 
may expect to find themselves short of 
space on some days, and perhaps sur- 
feited with it on others. For example, 
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FIGURE 3 
Space Control Chart 
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here is a typical space budget at the 
disposal of our morning and evening 
editors in a given week: 


Pages 
Morn. Eve. 


News Col.’s 
Morn. Eve. 





36 95 
38 99 
48 118 
72 114 147 
46 144 125 
22 88 80 


106 
110 
129 


This pattern of issue size follows the 
flow of advertising, which of course 
may not be at all in accord with the 
pattern of news developments. The 
morning editor is apt to find 95 columns 
of news on Monday altogether too little, 
and the 144 columns on Friday too 
much. The evening editor has lots of 
space on Thursday, if he can find some 
way to distribute his news among the 


food ads, but he has trouble putting out 
a decent issue on Saturday. 


As a practical matter, some compro- 
mise has to be made in any space con- 
trol plan to take account of these daily 
variations. Some small issues must be 
raised above standard in order to get 
in the minimum amount of news, and 
some large issues can be cut below 
standard when layout and news require- 
ments permit. 


CONCLUSION 


The ratio of advertising to news ap- 
parently has stabilized at the present 
level. There has been little change in 
the ratio in recent years, and there 
would seem to be little likelihood of 
appreciable change in the future. We 
conclude, therefore, that this means 
of saving newsprint is just about 
exhausted. 


But the cost of newsprint, quite apart 
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from the current shortage, indicates no 
letup in the economic pressure for con- 
servation. Thus editors may anticipate, 
as a matter of standard operating pro- 
cedure, an even closer scrutiny of how 
they use the white space at their dis- 
posal. Newsprint is simply too expen- 
sive to waste in any manner whatsoever, 
including the unnecessary addition of 
two or more pages to any given issue: 
a luxury that few newspapers can 
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Setting up a definite space control 
plan is only the first step in any proper 
conservation program. Once the plan 
is adopted, it is the editor’s job to main- 
tain a balanced news presentation with- 
in control limits. To do this, he must 
insist On tighter writing, and more skill- 
ful layout and design. If this can be 
accomplished, our experience would in- 
dicate that white paper problems may 
have unexpected benefits in terms of a 


afford. more readable product. 





The political campaigns of 1956 are almost upon us. We need to re- 
mind ourselves of the obligations for the fair and accurate reporting of 
public affairs. These obligations rest upon us at all times, but departures 
from them are always more noticeable and painful in a year of heightened 
political interest on the part of readers. .. . 

“No matter how successfully we attain impartiality and objectivity, we 
will be charged with unfairness and partiality. Partisan persons never really 
desire objectivity. . . . All we can hope to do is to handle the news so 
that we do not deserve criticism. . . . 

“Apart from content of stories there is the matter of emphasis by dis- 
play, by sheer length, and by position. How are we to be fair in these 
matters? An appearance of fairness might be achieved with a foot ruler 
and a compass. We could make sure that from now and on to next No- 
vember, we gave to each major political party and candidate, exactly the 
same number of column inches of space, exactly the same number of eight 
column headlines, seven column headlines, six column headlines, etc.; ex- 
actly the same number of stories above the front page fold and below the 
front page fold; exactly the same number of stories in each position on 
each inside page and precisely the same number and same size photographs. 

“This would be doing violence to standards of news selection that would 
buy a cheap reputation for impartiality but, in fact, exhibit the most shock- 
ing bias. Let us put eight column headlines on the speeches of Presidential 
candidates because what they are and what they say deserve eight column 
headlines, and not just because we gave that display to the speech of an 
opponent last week. Let’s display pictures of the candidates in action on 
the basis of news merit and not just to balance the books with a foot rule. 
If we are governed by news judgment, to be sure, the law of averages 
ought to produce a roughly equivalent display. As we proceed, the failure 
to achieve a roughly equivalent display ought to cause us to re-examine our 
news judgment. But we must not be terrified into some mechanical distri- 
bution of space, position or staff, in order to achieve an apparent impartial- 
ity that abandons sound news values.”—J. R. WIGGINS, executive editor, 
Washington Post and Times Herald, in a memo to his staff. 














The Investigator: The Impact 
Of a Satirical Radio Drama 


BY DAVID K. BERLO AND HIDEYA KUMATA* 


Investigation of attitude change was conducted using a contro- 
versial program broadcast by the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration satirizing Senator McCarthy. Attitudes toward congres- 
sional investigations became less favorable while attitudes toward 
the Senator became more favorable after exposure. 





V> EXPERIMENTS ON THE EFFECTIVE- 
ness of mass communications in chang- 
ing attitudes have been restricted pri- 
marily to studying the effect produced 
by messages especially constructed by 
the experimenter for the laboratory ex- 
periment. This type of research is desir- 
able in that experiments can be de- 


signed to obtain relatively unequivocal 


results; however, this advantage is 
sometimes offset by the doubt often ex- 
pressed by practitioners in communica- 
tions that such research does not deal 
with so-called “realistic” problems. It 
would seem that if the results of labo- 
ratory studies are to be accepted as gen- 
eralizable to an applied field, studies are 
needed which demonstrate similar re- 
sults using the kinds of messages and 
situations found outside of the labora- 
tory. 

If research is to take this direction, 
and we are to consider other types of 
messages, particularly those categorized 
as “dramatic,” we may find it necessary 
to revise the simple paradigm of “com- 
municator-message-effect.” In an alle- 


*The authors wish to acknowledge the help 
and support given to this study by members of 
the Institute of Communications Research, IIli- 
nois. Mr. Berlo is an instructor at Michigan 
State University and Mr. Kumata is with the 
Institute of Communications Research. 


gory, for example, the effect of the mes- 
sage is contingent upon an association 
of acts and actors within the message 
to acts and actors not specifically men- 
tioned. These associations are left to the 
perception of the audience. 

Much of the output of the mass 
media intended to affect listener re- 
sponses is dramatic in this sense. For 
this reason, the experimenter should 
give serious thought to studies utilizing 
messages which typify the actual output 
of the mass media, regardless of the pos- 
sibly increased difficulty methodologic- 
ally. 

As an exploratory investigation in 
this direction, the writers studied the 
effects of a dramatic program broad- 
cast by the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. This program, “The Investi- 
gator,” has several interesting features 
from a research point of view. It is 
concerned with a controversial public 
figure, Senator McCarthy, and a con- 
troversial issue, the nature of congres- 
sional investigations. In addition, the 
program is in the form of an allegor- 
ical satire in which no specific verbal 


1This study was undertaken at a time when 
the actions of Senator McCarthy still claimed 
much attention—late March and early April, 
1955. 
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identification is made of either McCar- 
thy or congressional investigations. Fi- 
nally, the intent of the author is not 
restricted to amusement of the audi- 
ence. As Jack Gould has pointed out, 
“The Investigator’ is not a program 
on which listeners in this country will 
be neutral. For those of anti-McCarthy 
persuasion it will undoubtedly seem the 
most hilarious and brilliant satire ever 
done on the controversial Senator from 
Wisconsin; for those of pro-McCarthy 
leaning it undoubtedly will be resented. 
But as an example of technique in the 
use of the radio medium, it should be 
of interest to all.”? 

Briefly, the plot of “The Investigator” 
concerns the activities of an investigator 
who, after being killed in a plane crash, 
is presented for entry to heaven (re- 
ferred to as “Up here.”). He finds that 
he first must pass the scrutiny of the 
“Head Gatekeeper” and be examined 
by the “Permanent Investigating Com- 
mittee on Permanent Entry.” Members 
of this Committee (Cotton Mather, 
Torquemada, Judge Jeffreys, and Titus 
Oates) conspire with the Investigator in 
removing the “Head Gatekeper” from 
the committee by accusing him of lax- 
ness of duty in permitting the entrance 
of many subversives. In disposing of the 
Gatekeeper, the Investigator twists 
casual remarks into what appear to be 
explicit admissions of guilt. 

After removal of the Gatekeeper, the 
Investigator is appointed chairman of 
the committee. He suspends all new ap- 
plications for entry and embarks on an 
investigation of the “subversive” ele- 
ments in heaven. As a result of his in- 
vestigations, Socrates, Thomas Jefferson, 
John Milton, Voltaire, John Stuart Mill, 
Martin Luther, Spinoza, Chopin, Wag- 
ner and others are deported “Down 
there.” In all instances the actual writ- 


2J. Gould in his radio column of Dec. 31, 
1954 in the New York Times. 
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ings (or other works) of these men are 
used as the basis of deportation. The 
Investigator’s criteria of subversive ac- 
tivity are highly, and obviously, dis- 
torted. For example, Chopin is deport- 
ed because he composed “The Revolu- 
tionary Etude.” Finally, the Investiga- 
tor decides to subpoena “The Chief” 
himself, and is rebuffed as “having 
gone too far.” The inhabitants of 
Heaven realize that his methods are 
too dangerous to be permitted, and his 
power is stripped from him. The Inves- 
tigator suffers a mental breakdown, 
muttering that he is “The Chief.” He is 
deported “Down there” but the Devil 
refuses him entry, and he is returned 
to earth. 

Senator McCarthy is never men- 
tioned by name, but as Gould has 
pointed out, “the voice of ‘The Investi- 
gator’ is so similar to the Senator’s that 
it is hard to believe that it isn’t Mr. 
McCarthy himself.” 


THE PROBLEM 

There are several interesting aspects 
of this program which are related to 
available evidence on message effects. 
Hovland, Lumsdaine and Sheffield* 
found, in a study of Army orientation 
films, that marked effects on opinions 
were noted where the film specifically 
covered the factors involved, but that 
there was very little effect on opinion 
items of a general nature related to the 
subject of the films. In “The Investiga- 
tor” the specificity of the message with 
respect to McCarthy depends on the 
strength of the association made by the 
audience between McCarthy and the 
Investigator. In addition, references to 
other concepts such as congressional in- 
vestigations would seem to fall under 
Hovland’s category of “general nature.” 
The necessity of identification of the 

*C. I. Hovland, A. A. Lumsdaine and F. D. 


Sheffield, Experiments on Mass Communication 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949). 
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chief character of the program with an 
external situation approaches the area 
of interest of Kendall and Wolf‘ in 
their studies of the “Mr. Biggott” car- 
toons. They found that people with high 
prejudice distorted the intended percep- 
tion of the cartoon character. If this is 
a similar situation, we might expect 
strongly pro-McCarthy individuals to 
fail to see the reference made to the 
Senator. 


The problem of effect also seems re- 
lated to the studies on the relative effi- 
cacy of conclusion-drawing vs. no con- 
clusion-drawing, as illustrated by the 
studies of Hovland et al* and Thistle- 
thwaite.° The conclusion to be drawn 
from this program, as in most allegory, 
is left to the hearer. If the previous re- 
search findings are transferable, we 
might expect that the nature of change 
of attitude should be related to percep- 
tion of the intended conclusion. 


The writers were interested in an 
answer to two kinds of questions. First, 
it was felt that it would be of interest to 
obtain information on the levels of atti- 
tude toward the concepts and people 
involved in this program, as well as the 
interrelationships between these atti- 
tudes, and their correlations with other 
variables. 


As contrasted with this, there is ob- 
vious interest in the effects of the pro- 
gram itself, how it was perceived, and 
general reactions to it. This analysis 
would include over-all change, but 


* Patricia L. Kendall and Katherine M. Wolf, 
“The Analysis of Deviant Cases in Communica- 
tions Research,” in P. F. Lazarsfeld and F. N. 
Stanton, Communications Research 1948-1949 
(New York: Harpers, 1949). 


*C. I. Hovland, I. L. Janis and H. H. Kelley, 
Communication and Persuasion (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1953). 


*D. L. Thistlethwaite, H. de Haan and J. 
Kamenetzky, “Conclusion Drawing and Content 
Organization as Factors in the Effectiveness of 
Communication,” mimeo. (Urbana: University 
of Illinois, 1954). 
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would include as well the relationships 
of change to perception, and to other 
factors. 

With respect to audience predisposi- 
tion, we were specifically concerned 
with: 

1. The levels of attitude toward the 
following eight concepts: Socrates, Jef- 
ferson, Milton, MacKenzie (persons 
who were deported from “Up here”); 
Senator McCarthy (the Investigator) ; 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(the source of the message); congres- 
sional investigations and security clear- 
ances (two concepts felt to be related 
to the general tenor of the program). 


2. The interrelationships of these at- 
titudes, as well as possible relationships 
between these attitudes and responses 
on two other measures. One of these 
was a truncated version of Adorno’s 
“Authoritarianism” scale’; the other 
consisted of two items designed to tap 
attitudes toward the value of foreign 
ideas and individuals. 

3. Possible differences in attitude as 
a function of sex, religious or political 
preferences. 

With respect to the effects of the pro- 
gram itself, we were specifically con- 
cerned with: 

1. The success of the program in 
producing over-all changes in attitude 
toward each of the eight concepts. 

2. The possible relationship of sex, 
religious or political preference to atti- 
tude change. 

3. The nature of the audience’s per- 
ception of the message, in terms of iden- 
tification of the main character, descrip- 
tion of the plot, and intent of the pro- 
gram. 

4. The possible relationship between 
attitudinal predispositions and (a) per- 


™T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. 
Levinson and R. N. Sanford, The Authoritarian 
Personality (New York: Harpers, 1950). 
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ception of the plot, or (b) perception of 
the intent. 

5. The possible relationship between 
attitudinal predisposition and responses 
to the question asking if subjects felt the 
program should be widely circulated in 
the United States. 


6. An analysis of deviant cases which 
might appear from the preceding ques- 
tion. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Message 

A recording of “The Investigator” 
was used as the experimental message- 
stimulus. 

Subjects 

Eighty-two junior and senior journal- 
ism and advertising students at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois were selected to serve 
as subjects.* Forty-five heard the mes- 
sage (experimental group), and 37 did 
not (control group). 

Design 

The standard before-after attitude 
change design was used in the experi- 
ment. Under this procedure, the experi- 
mental and control groups each re- 
ceived a pre-test and a post-test, while 
only the experimental group was ex- 
posed to the stimulus-message. 
Measures 

Attitude. Nine scales of the evalua- 
tive dimension of Osgood’s Semantic 
Differential were used as a measure of 
attitude. Each of these seven-interval 


8 The authors are indebted to Richard Gentry, 
Jay Jensen, David Richmond and Hugh Sargent 
for their cooperation in releasing members of 
their undergraduate courses to serve as subjects 
in this study. 

*The Semantic Differential [see Osgood’s ar- 
ticle on “The Nature and Measurement of Mean- 
ing,” Psychological Bulletin, 49:197—-237 (1952) ] 
is a combination of associational and scaling 
procedures. Subjects are asked to evaluate a 
concept on a set of seven-interval rating scales, 
each bounded by a pair of polar adjectives. In 
this study, nine scales which have been found to 
be highly loaded on the “evaluative” dimension 
were used: good-bad, awful-nice, fair-unfair, val- 
uable-worthless, clean-dirty, pl t I t 


rv , 


honest-dishonest, sacred-profane and kind-cruel. 
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scales is bounded by a pair of polar 
adjectives (e.g., good-bad). Responders 
rate the concept being judged as to 
where it falls between these two adjec- 
tives. Each of the eight concepts in this 
study was rated on these scales. 


Authoritarianism. Nine items from 
the F scale, which Suci?® has found to 
be uni-dimensional, were used as a 
measure of “authoritarianism.” Subjects 
were asked to assign one of six possible 
numerical evaluations to each item. 
Available choices ranged from plus 
three (I agree strongly) to minus three 
(I disagree strongly). 

Americanism. Two items from the F 
scale were adapted for use as a meas- 
ure of the subject’s evaluations of the 
value of foreign people and ideas. For 
discussion purposes, the writers have at- 
tached the label of “Americanism” to 
the items. Possible response choices 
were the same as those of the authori- 
tarianism measure. The items were: 


1. There is little hope of getting along 
with people of foreign countries. 

2. The main threat to basic American 
institutions during this century has 
come from the infiltration of foreign 
ideas, doctrines and agitators. 


Message Reactions. In order to secure 
varying aspects of the subjects’ reactions 
to the message, six open-end questions 
were used. These questions included 
such ones as asking for identification of 
the main character, a description of the 
plot, the moral to be drawn, the intent 
of the author and desirability of public 
distribution of such a program. 

In addition, background data on each 
subject were sought including sex, re- 
ligious preference and political affilia- 
tion, if any. 


1G. J. Suci, “A Factor Analysis of 29 Items 
of the F Scale,” unpublished manuscript (Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois, 1954). 
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Data Collection 


All of the data were collected during 
the first week of April 1955. The pre- 
test, message, and post-test were pre- 
sented to the experimental group during 
a regular two-hour laboratory session of 
their journalism or advertising courses. 
At the beginning of the period, subjects 
were told that they were being asked 
to participate in a study, and were asked 
for their cooperation. They were re- 
quested to respond to the attitude scales, 
and then were asked to complete the 
items on authoritarianism, American- 
ism, and background data, in that order. 
After all subjects had completed the 
questionaires, they were told to lay aside 
the test booklets. They were then in- 
formed that they were going to listen 
to a program which had been broadcast 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, and that they would later be asked 
to react to it. No mention was made as 
to the content of the program. All that 
the subjects were told was that it was 
thought that they would find it highly 
interesting. 


After the hour-long message had been 
completed, subjects were asked to re- 
sume work on their test booklets, with- 
out looking back to their original re- 
sponses. They first filled out the open- 
end questions, and then reevaluated 
each of the attitudinal concepts. Test 
booklets were collected, and subjects 
were asked not to disccuss the program 
or the questionaires with anyone until 
the entire study had been completed. 


The control subjects received the pre- 
test during the first 10 minutes of a 
regular hour-long lecture session of 
their course. They were given no addi- 
tional information, other than that they 
were participating in a research study. 
After they had completed the pre-test, 
they laid aside their test booklets and 
commenced their normal classroom 
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work. Ten minutes before the end of 
the hour, the post-test attitude scales 
were administered. The open-end ques- 
tions were not included in the post-test. 
After collection of the questionaires, 
subjects were told that they had been 
used as control subjects. The study was 
briefly explained to them, and they were 
asked not to discuss it with anyone. 

All of the data were collected by the 
writers, who were introduced to the sub- 
jects by their respective instructors as a 
research team. Subjects were told not to 
put their names on the test booklets, and 
were assured that their responses would 
not be associated with them individu- 
ally. 


RESULTS 

One of the major interests in this re- 
port is a description of the general 
levels of attitude toward each of the 
eight concepts, as well as their inter- 
relationships, and correlations with 
other variables. The reliability of such 
description is partially dependent on the 
number of subjects who are included in 
the analysis. For this reason, it would 
be desirable to combine the responses 
of the experimental control groups on 
the pre-test. 


Initial Test Data on Concepts 


A comparison was made of the ex- 
perimental and control groups with ref- 
erence to level of attitude toward each 
concept using the “t” test. The two 
groups did not differ significantly on 
any of the eight concepts (Largest “t”, 
-94). It seems justifiable to assume that 
these two groups are samples from the 
same population with respect to these 
attitudes. 

Mean attitudes for all 82 subjects to- 
ward each of the concepts are included 
in Table 1, column pretest. Senator Mc- 
Carthy (MCC) was the only concept 
toward which subjects responded un- 
favorably. Jefferson (JEFF), Socrates 
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TABLE | 
Pretest and Posttest Attitude Scores Toward Eight Concepts 
Concepts Pretest* Posttest “t” values P 
Experimental Control 

MS. oncetnaoes ce —.61 —.43 —.44 10 <.95 
Me wWacetae seuss oc 35 —.05 .34 2.56 <.02 
de Pee eee 58 .30 By | 1.68 <.10 
SS er © 85 .64 94 1.81 <.10 
> a .26 at wa 2.95 <.01 
EE ES 1.81 1.82 1.77 85 <.40 
eg ee a ee 1.40 1.60 1.59 .14 <.90 
St ree L397 1.31 1.26 59 <.55 


*Possible range of attitude scale positions for this and subsequent tables, —3 through + 3. 





(SOC), and Milton (MILT) are re- 
garded somewhat favorably, while the 
CBC, security clearances (SC), con- 
gressional investigations (CI), and Mac- 
Kenzie (MACK) were regarded as 
slightly favorable to neutral—in that 
order. 

The observed interrelationships of the 
eight concepts, and their correlations 
with authoritarianism and Americanism 
scores, are presented in Table 2. Atti- 
tudes toward McCarthy are significantly 
and positively related to the rejection of 
foreign ideas and individuals. SOC, who 
might be considered as one of the chief 
prototypes of these ideas, is negatively 
correlated with the Americanism items 
(significant beyond the .01 level). 

The interdependence of three vari- 
ables, sex, religion and political prefer- 
ence, was tested and the results of a chi- 
square test computed on the frequency 
data indicated that for this sample, sex, 
religion and political preference varied 
independently. Separate analyses of vari- 
ance were performed for each concept, 
in each of these three categories. There 
were no significant differences between 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews on atti- 
tudes toward the concepts. Similarly, no 
significant differences were found be- 
tween males and females. 


There were three significant differ- 
ences by political preference. Republi- 
cans were less unfavorable to MCC than 
either Democrats or no-political-prefer- 
ence subjects. Democrats were more 
favorable to MILT and SOC than Re- 
publicans. 


Effects of the Message 


Eight “t” tests were computed to 
compare attitude change scores of the 
experimental and control groups toward 
each of the eight concepts (see Table 
2). 

For the experimental group, attitudes 
toward CI changed significantly in a 
negative direction. In fact, attitudes 
shifted past the assumed neutral point. 
Whereas CI had been viewed slightly 
favorably before the message, they were 
felt to be unfavorable afterward. SC and 
CBC also were viewed less favorably. 
These changes on SC and CBC ap- 
proached, but did not reach, the usual 
criteria for statistical significance (both 
changes were significant beyond the .10 
level, on a two-tailed test). 


MACK was perceived as_signifi- 
cantly more favorable after presentation 
of the message. JEFF, SOC and MILT 
did not change significantly, though all 
three changed in a positive direction. 
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It is interesting to note that MCC was 
perceived more favorably after the mes- 
sage, although the change was not sta- 
tistically significant. Discussion of pos- 
sible interpretations of these results will 
be delayed until the final section of this 
report. 


In an attempt to isolate possible 
causal determinants of the observed at- 
titude changes, analyses were made of 
differences as related to sex, religion or 
political preference. Generally, no signi- 
ficant differences in attitude change 
were found among Males-Females or 
Protestants-Catholics-Jews. Analyses of 
variance indicated that political prefer- 
ence was related to change on two of 
the eight concepts. On SC, Democrats 
changed favorably, while both Republi- 
cans and Nones changed unfavorably 
(F = 5.25, df 2 & 42, significant be- 
yond .01 level). Democrats, on the 
other hand, changed slightly negatively 
toward SOC, while Republicans and 
Nones changed favorably (F = 6.09, 
df 2 & 42, significant beyond .01 level). 
The observed over-all negative change 
toward CI, and positive change toward 
MACK, was reflected in the change 
scores of all three groups. 
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Reactions to the Message 


All 45 subjects who heard the mes- 
sage said that they thought that “The 
Investigator” was intended to portray a 
real life person, and everyone identified 
this person as Senator McCarthy. 

Analysis of subject responses to the 
question asking them to describe the 
plot in their own words revealed that, 
without exception, subjects had _per- 
ceived the plot accurately. Comments 
were restricted to extensional descrip- 
tion of the message content. 

When asked to give their opinion of 
the author’s intent, subjects’ responses 
can be grouped into three main cate- 
gories: 

a. The author wrote this as an attack 

on Senator McCarthy (26 subjects). 

b. The author wrote this as an attack 

on the procedures of congressional 
investigations in general (8 subjects). 

c. The author wrote this to point out 

the importance of individual rights, 
by attacking the dangers in excessive 
centralization of power (9 subjects). 


Two subjects failed to respond to this 
question. 

A comparison was made of the prior 
attitudes of subjects in category “a” and 


TABLE 2 
Correlations of 10 Variables for 82 Subjects 





Concepts MCC ci SC CBC 


MACK 


JEFF SOC MILT AMER 





MCC 

CI oa 
SC .28* 
CBC 01 3 .16 


62* 


MACK 
JEFF 
SOC 


—.13 —.04 
—.12 .06 
—.18 —.01 —.04 
MILT —.28* —.06 —.02 
AMER .28* .04 BR > 
AUTH 09 Hy. pe 


—.01 
—.04 


*F og == 217. 


.60* 
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TABLE 3 
Mean Prior Attitude Scores 





Perceived Intent 
Attack on MCC Attack on Cl 





Prior Attitudes toward MCC 
Prior Attitude toward CI 


—1.21 


.67 





“b” above toward (a) MCC, and (b) 
CI. An analysis of variance of repeated 
measures On two independent groups 
(attitude scores as the measures, and 
perception of intent as the group) was 
computed. We are interested primarily 
in the size of the interaction mean 
square in this analysis, inasmuch as 
there would be no reason to expect a 
difference among groups, and we are 
already aware that there is a difference 
between the two attitudes. The inter- 
action F of 3.75 (df = 1 and 32) is 
significant at the .05 level, indicating 
that the effects of perceived intent and 
prior attitude are not additive. Inspec- 
tion of the mean scores (see Table 3) 
reveals that those subjects who thought 
the intent to be an attack on MCC held 
high¢r attitudes toward MCC than did 
those subjects who perceived the mes- 
sage as an attack on CI. On the other 
hand, subjects perceiving the intent as 
an attack on CI were more favorable in 
initial attitude toward CI than were 
those who saw it as an attack on MCC. 


Results of a similar analysis of vari- 
ance, comparing changes in attitude, 
toward both MCC and CI, of those who 
perceived it as an attack on MCC and 
those who perceived it as an attack on 
CI (see Table 4) also include a signi- 
ficant interaction mean square (F = 
11.60, df = 1 and 32, significant be- 
yond the .01 level). In other words, 
those subjects who perceived the au- 
thor’s intent as an attack on CI changed 
negatively in attitude much more than 


did those who saw it as an attack on 
MCC. Those who saw it as an attack 
against MCC did not alter their original 
positions as much as did those who saw 
it as an attack against CI. Remembering 
that an over-all boomerang effect was 
observed with respect to MCC, it would 
seem that the boomerang was less for 
subjects who perceived the mesage as a 
direct attack against MCC. 


The final questions in our original 
statement of the problem were con- 
cerned with the possible relationship be- 
tween attitudinal predisposition toward 
MCC and responses to the question ask- 
ing subjects if they felt the program 
should be widely circulated in the 
United States, as well as an analysis of 
any deviant cases which might appear. 


Subjects were trichotomized with re- 
spect to prior attitude toward MCC: 
friendly, neutral and hostile. The num- 
ber of “yes” and “no” responses to the 
circulation question were tabulated for 
each sub-group (see Table 5). 

The nature of the decision as to 
whether or not to distribute the pro- 
gram was in close conformity with the 
original attitudes toward MCC. Most 
anti-McCarthyites (17 out of 23) stated 
that they thought the program should 
be widely circulated, while four out of 
the five strongly pro-McCarthy subjects 
did not want it circulated. Ten out of 
15 of those who were neutral toward 
McCarthy also said that they did not 
think the program should be circulated. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
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TABLE 4 
Mean Attitude Change Scores 





Perceived Intent 
Attack on MCC Attack on Cl 





Attitude Change toward MCC 
Attitude Change toward CI 


3.50 





pro-McCarthy subjects would not want 
the program distributed, and anti-Mc- 
Carthy ones would. Under this assump- 
tion, seven subjects (six anti’s and one 
pro) can be considered to be “deviant” 
cases. 

Four of the six individuals, though 
opposed to McCarthy, did not want to 
see the program disseminated because 
they felt it to be too extreme in its cri- 
ticism of McCarthy, as can be seen 
from their actual responses: 


a. It’s a little harsh and people would 
probably resent it. 
b. As much as I dislike “terrible Joe” 


I think it might be unfair to him. 
c. Because of its political nature and 


obvious intent to depict a certain per- 
son. 
d. I believe it was greatly exaggerated. 


A fifth subject rejected the notion of 
circulation because “it doesn’t tell any- 
thing to a person that he already doesn’t 
know.” The remaining deviant among 


the anti-McCarthy subjects, a male 
Roman Catholic subject, complained 
that there were some religious figures in 
the program “which would be misunder- 
stood if it were publicly distributed.” 


The pro-McCarthy subject who was 
willing to see the message distributed 
publicly seemed to feel that it was pri- 
marily entertaining in nature (the only 
subject who perceived the intent as 
“humor”), and, though a parody on the 
McCarthy investigation, primarily hu- 
morous. 

One pro-McCarthyite who, according 
to expectation, felt that the program 
should not be distributed, gave as his 
reason the fact that he was “afraid that 
many people would be disillusioned by 
it.” If nothing else, this subject was an 
excellent predictor of his own responses. 
His attitude toward McCarthy changed 
from .67 to —1.33, and for congres- 
sional investigations, changed from .56 
to —2.33. 


TABLE 5 
Pretest Position on McCarthy and Responses to Question of Circulation of 
Program to Public 





Predisposition Toward McCarthy 


Response to Circulation 
Question* 





Favorable 
Neutral 
Hostile 


*Two subjects were eliminated from this analysis because of failure to respond to this question. 
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Subjects were also asked to estimate 
how they thought (a) their close 
friends, and (b) the general public 
would react to the message. Inspection 
of these responses revealed no interest- 
ing information. Most subjects re- 
sponded incompletely, or even incoher- 
ently, to this question. 

DISCUSSION 

The important characteristic differen- 
tiating allegorical satire such as “The 
Investigator” from the more common 
kinds of messages used in the experi- 
mental study of attitude change is the 
requirement that the audience associate 
the dramatic events within the message 
with a real-life situation. 

In the context of the present study, 
it was originally felt that if the necesary 
associations were made between (a) the 
Investigator and Senator McCarthy and 
(b) between the general theme of the 
program and congressional investiga- 
tions, the message would effect concom- 
itant negative changes in attitude toward 
both McCarthy and congressional in- 
vestigations. From the protocol respon- 
ses, it is clear that one or both of these 
associations were made by all subjects. 

Though attitudes toward congres- 
sional investigations became less favor- 
able, attitudes toward McCarthy did not 
—in fact, the latter changed, to a de- 
gree, in a more favorable direction. This 
would indicate that the intent to satirize 
Senator McCarthy “boomeranged.” 


It is interesting to note that the cor- 
relation of change scores between Mc- 
Carthy and congressional investigations 
was equivalent to the correlation of 
prior attitudes (.30 and .31, respec- 
tively). This would indicate that the 
relative elevation of the two concept 
profiles had changed, but the shapes had 
not. 

We may speculate on the meaning of 
the altered relationship between these 
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two concepts. Before hearing the mes- 
sage, subjects tended to be somewhat 
favorable toward congressional investi- 
gations, though slightly negative to- 
ward McCarthy. After receiving the 
message, the attitudinal positions of the 
two concepts are approximately equal 
—both are regarded as slightly unfa- 
vorable. One might argue that no 
“real” attitude change occurred, but 
that the observed change, for congres- 
sional investigations, from somewhat 
favorable to slightly unfavorable, rep- 
resented merely a shift in the perceived 
context of congressional investigations. 
Under such a view, one would argue 
that, whereas the original context, 
prior to reception of the message, 
would be of congressional investiga- 
tions in general, the context after ex- 
posure to the program would be re- 
stricted to McCarthy-type congressional 
investigations. In general semanticist’s 
terms, we would not know if congres- 
sional investigation , is the same as con- 
gresional investigation , . 


There seem to be at least two reasons 
for rejecting this explanation. First, if 
the observed change were attributable 
to a change in context, we would expect 
little or no change from those who per- 
ceived the program as an attack on con- 
gressional investigations; however, these 
subjects changed more (negatively) as 
a result of the program than any other 
group. Secondly, one might reasonably 
argue that a change in context of the 
perceived object is exactly what we 
mean when we talk about “attitude 
change.” In either case, it seems evident 
that there was a message effect. 


The concept of security clearances, 
though highly correlated with congres- 
sional investigations, was not specifi- 
cally (or even implicitly) referred to in 
the program. Yet, security clearances 
were viewed less favorably on the post- 








The Investigator 


test. It would seem that the only plausi- 
ble explanation for the observed shift is 
the correlation of security clearances 
with congressional investigations, which 
was implied. If this explanation is cor- 
rect, it would tend to support the idea 
that a successful attack on a salient atti- 
tude will also effect change in other re- 
lated attitudes. If this is the case, advo- 
cates should be primarily concerned 
with changing basic attitudes. By so 
doing, many other attitudes can be 
changed without the necessity of sepa- 
rate and piecemeal attacks on each. 


The source of the program, the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation, went 
down in evaluation. The CBC may have 
been regarded as a non-American 
source commenting on an intra-Ameri- 
can problem. This might have been re- 
sented, regardless of subjects’ feelings 
about the truth or accuracy of the criti- 
cisms. In other words, the feeling may 
have arisen that this was, after all, a 
purely internal problem in which a for- 
eign source had no right to intervene. 
An additional factor, substantiated in 
part by open-end evaluation of the mes- 
sage, is the perceived unfairness of the 
criticism. Though one might agree, in 
substance, with the attack made, one 
could still resent the extreme one-sided- 
ness of the presentation. 

Although subjects correctly associ- 
ated McCarthy as the real-life counter- 
part of the Investigator, evaluations of 
the Senator were less unfavorable after 
the message than they had been before. 
A clue as to why the intended effect 
boomeranged can be found in an anal- 
ysis of responses to the question asking 
whether the program should or should 
not be distributed. 


A great many subjects, including 
many who were anti-McCarthy, stated 
that the program treated him unfairly. 
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Such comments suggest that the satire 
may have been overdrawn. 


In their study of one-sided vs. two- 
sided presentations, Hovland et al™ 
concluded that a one-sided message is 
more effective with persons who already 
subscribe to the point of view being 
presented. They also stated that a two- 
sided message is more effective with a 
higher educational group. Our sample 
was composed of individuals in the 
“higher education” category; however, 
a majority of the group was already in 
favor of the point of view expressed in 
the program (i.e., anti-McCarthy). The 
predicted effect is ambivalent in that 
the presence of a higher education 
group would lead to the expectation 
that a two-sided message would be 
more effective, while the fact that they 
were in agreement with the point of 
view presented would cause us to ex- 
pect that a one-sided message would be 
more effective. 

At the risk of further confusion, it 
might be suggested that the present 
study involves a third consideration be- 
sides that of initial position and educa- 
tional level; namely, the values of fair 
play, and sympathy for the underdog, 
which exists in our culture. 

Under this rationale, individuals hos- 
tile to McCarthy, when listening to this 
program, would be subject to conflicting 
internal pressures. If this is the case, the 
observed boomerang effect toward Mc- 
Carthy can be explained by the domin- 
ance of the pressures toward impartial, 
fairly presented analyses. 

This suggests that, if the intended re- 
sponse is to be elicited, there is an upper 
limit to the effective one-sided message. 
Messages as one-sided as “The Investi- 
gator” may tend to produce a boomer- 
ang effect, regardless of the artistic 


11 Hovland, Lumsdaine and Sheffield, op. cit. 
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sophistication of the program, or the 
sophistication of the audience. 

A final point of some interest is the 
relationship of the observed results to 
previous research on conclusion-draw- 
ing vs. no conclusion-drawing. Studies 
by Hovland and Mandell,’* and by 
Thistlethwaite et al,‘* have pointed to 
the superiority of explicit conclusion 
drawing, as compared with no conclu- 
sion-drawing. These studies imply that 
subjects will not draw a conclusion for 
themselves if it is not carefully drawn 
for them; however, in an allegorical- 
type message, such a procedure on the 
part of the source would often destroy 
the artistic merit of the message. For 
this reason, it becomes of interest to 
note the behavior of those who receive 
such a message, when asked to state 
the intent. 

The problems in drawing the “right” 
conclusions from dramatic pieces is not 
easy. The present study provides no ex- 
ception. Twenty-six subjects thought the 
intent was a criticism of McCarthy; 
eight thought it to be a criticism of con- 
gressional investigations; another nine 
perceived it as a defense of individual 
liberty; two apparently saw no intent at 
all (judging from the lack of response). 

Though there was not unanimity of 
perception of the conclusion, most sub- 
jects did feel that the message had one 
intent or another. The interesting point 
is the relationship between perceived in- 


#2 Hoviand, Janis and Kelley, op. cit. 
18 Thistlethwaite, op. cit. 
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tent and the nature of the attitude 
change effected. Those who saw the pro- 
gram as an attack on McCarthy were 
less likely to change their unfavorable 
position toward McCarthy than were 
those who saw it as an attack on con- 
gressional investigations. The latter 
group changed significantly more to- 
ward congressional investigations than 
did those who didn’t see it as an attack 
on congressional investigations. 

It would seem that, in a message 
where no conclusion is drawn, attitude 
change will be related to the audience’s 
perceived conclusion. In other words, if 
the audience is left to draw a conclu- 
sion for themselves, they will usually do 
so, and will change their attitudes in 
line with their own conclusion; how- 
ever, this conclusion may often differ 
from the one intended by the communi- 
cator. 

The results of exposure to “The In- 
vestigator,” as reflected in both attitude 
scores and answers to open-end ques- 
tions, point out the dfficulty in assessing 
effect. Though this program may be a 
“hilarious and brilliant” satire to a critic 
of mass media output like Gould, it 
would not appear to be a resounding 
success in inducing attitude change to- 
ward McCarthy. Gould’s statement that 
“for those of anti-McCarthy persuasion 
it will undoubtedly seem the most hilari- 
ous and brilliant satire ever done on 
the controversial Senator from Wiscon- 
sin” seems, at best, an extreme over- 
simplification. 





“Moral purpose’ is the authentic impulse for the proper employment of 
press freedom—moral purpose in its broad sense. I do not mean to con- 
vert the press into a moral tract, heavy with homily. What I mean is that 
every one working through the medium of print should strive to serve his 
public with sincerity, with fidelity to truth, with inner integrity whether in 
the reporting of events, the presentation of opinion or the provision of 
entertaining features. I know this sounds like a platitude; probably it is. 
But I know of no better way of setting forth the obligation [of] proprietors 


and workers in. journalism 


. . .’—CHARLES A. SPRAGUE. 











The Content of Non-Competitive 
Vs. Competitive Newspapers 


BY RAYMOND B. NIXON AND ROBERT L. JONES* 


Are there any major differences in the news and editorial con- 
tent of “monopoly” dailies growing out of a lack of local com- 
petition? An analysis of 97 Continuing Study papers and 260 
issues of matched-pair dailies indicates not. Only in the size of 
the “news hole” do competitive papers show an advantage. 





V> THIS ARTICLE IS BASED UPON THE 
third and final phase of a research proj- 
ect undertaken for the purpose of 
throwing light upon what Lyman Bry- 
son has called “the essential problem in 
mass communication—the management 
for the public good of something which 
is by nature monopolistic.”? It offers 
the largest body of quantitative data 
yet examined to test the hypothesis 
that, so far as major categories of news, 
editorial and feature matter are con- 
cerned, there are no significant differ- 
ences in daily newspaper content which 
appear to be related to the presence or 
absence of local newspaper competition 
in cities of less than 400,000 popula- 
tion. 


*The research for this article, as well as two 
earlier articles in this series, has been supported 
by grants from the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Dr. Nixon, editor of Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY since 1945, is a professor of 
journalism at Minnesota, where Dr. Jones is an 
associate professor and director of the Research 
Division in the School of Journalism. The de- 
tailed classification of newspaper content by cate- 
gories for Tables 2, 3 and 4 was carried out 
during the 1954-55 academic year by Fred Heinz- 
elman and Richard E. Humphrey, research as- 
sistants. For compiling the readership data in 
Table 7 the authors are indebted to Mrs. Mary 
L. Snowden, research assistant in the Institute of 
Communications Research, University of Illinois. 


‘Lyman Bryson, ed., The Communication of 
Ideas (New York: Harper & Bros., 1948), p. 28. 


While the evidence supports this null 
hypothesis, it also indicates definitely 
that competing newspapers tend to de- 
vote a somewhat larger proportion of 
their space to non-advertising matter 
than do non-competing papers in cities 
of similar size. Evidence as to the qual- 
ity of what is printed is not so clear, 
but a comparison of readership data 
for competitive versus non-competitive 
dailies in The Continuing Study of 
Newspaper Reading suggests some in- 
teresting questions for further study. 


EARLIER RESEARCH 


In the first of two earlier articles? in 
this series, the senior author analyzed 
the trends which by 1955 had elimi- 
nated locally competing dailies in all 
but 81 of the 1,445 daily newspaper 
cities in the United States. (See Table 
1.) He concluded that “natural monop- 
olies”* have brought the American 
newspaper publishing industry, both 
daily and weekly, to the highest point 
of economic stability in its history. 


2 “Trends in Daily Newspaper Ownership since 
1945,’” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 31: 2-14 (Winter 
1954). 

®Gerald W. 
News,” 
49-52. 


Johnson, “The Monopoly of 
Atlantic Monthly, 186: 3 Sept. 1950), 
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Moreover, as pointed out in his second 
article,* there is no present indication 
that this lack of competing papers in 
94% of all local newspaper situations® 
will necessarily result in any kind of 
government regulation that would en- 
danger freedom of the press. The evi- 
dence on this latter point included 
reader attitude surveys showing that the 
eight non-competitive, single-ownership 
dailies in Minneapolis, Louisville, Des 
Moines and Atlanta had gained in 
reader acceptance during the 1949-53 
period and in 1953 stood generally 
higher with their local readers than the 
eight competitive papers of comparable 
circulation in Boston, Massachusetts 
stood with their readers, on the aver- 
age, in a similar survey. 

While surveys such as these would 
indicate that the content of these par- 
ticular non-competitive papers is highly 
satisfactory to their local readers, and 
perhaps more satisfactory than is the 
content of some competitive papers to 
their readers, there has been too little 
research on content itself to warrant 
many generalizations on the subject. 
Only a few published studies based on 
systematic content analysis of sets of 
competitive or non-competitive papers 
have been made, and these have been 
done entirely on papers from smaller 
places. All point to the same set of 
conclusions. 

Nafziger and Barnhart,® in reporting 


*“Changes in Reader Attitudes toward Daily 
Newspapers,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 31: 421- 
33 (Fall 1954). 

5 While the Nixon studies of ownership trends 
have dealt only with daily newspapers, a similar 
study of the weekly field is now under way as a 
master’s thesis at Minnesota by Randall Tucker. 
The data collected for this study indicate that 
among weekly newspaper towns under 8,000 in 
population the proportion of non-competitive 
places (one weekly, one semi-weekly or one tri- 
weekly, or two weeklies under the same owner- 
ship) was approximately the same in 1955 as that 
in the daily field—94%. 

®* Ralph O. Nafziger and Thomas F. Barnhart, 
“Red Wing and Its Daily Newspaper,’”’ No. 9 in 
The Community Basis for Postwar Planning 
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an intensive study of the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Republican-Eagle, trace the 
history and evolution of the Red Wing 
press through the turn-of-century era 
of vigorous personal journalism to the 
1940s. For more than 20 years two 
Red Wing papers, the Republican and 
the Eagle, battled competitively and 
took highly diverse stands on prohibi- 
tion, bond issues, civic plans, etc. But 
by the mid-1930s, the news policies of 
the two papers were hardly distinguish- 
able. The local news field was covered 
so thoroughly that the files revealed al- 
most identical news events recorded 
daily in both newspapers. Both empha- 
sized national or wire news on page 
one. Both had perfunctory country cor- 
respondence. Both carried light adver- 
tising loads and gleaned part of their 
incomes from job printing. 

By the late 1930s, even the editorial 
policies of the papers had become quite 
similar. Two main topics dominated 
editorial attention—money and taxes 
and involvement in war. Editorial com- 
ment in both papers revealed a distrust 
of innovations and a clearly conserva- 
tive outlook. The Eagle was somewhat 
more forthright in its editorial expres- 
sions, but both papers tended to ignore 
local matters in editorializing. In the 
last years of their competition both 
were adding features, labor costs were 
rising, and both had to deal with lag- 
ging retail advertising. The limited cir- 
culation field, | competition-induced 
costs, a decline in advertising revenue 
and the sameness of news and editorial 
content of the papers all contributed to 
their merger in 1940. 

Bigman’ reports a study of content 
in two competing newspapers (the Re- 


(Minneapolis: 
May 1946). 

7 Stanley K. Bigman, “Rivals in Conformity: A 
Study of Two Competing Dailies,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 25: 127-31 (June 1948). 


University of Minnesota Press, 





Non-Competitive vs. Competitive Newspapers 
TABLE | 


Population Analysis of Daily Newspaper Cities in the United States, 
September 30, 1955 





Two 
Dailies, 
Daily Daily One Joint 
Cities Cities Owner** Printing 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
480 469 3 
10,000 to S11 472 28 501 
25,000 to § 226 165 50 : 218 
50,000 to 121 62 45 ‘ 111 
100,000 to 200,000.... oT 15 16 40 
200,000 to 300,000.... 14 9 11 
300,000 to 400,000.... 11 1 é 
400,000 to 500,000.... 7 -- 1 
500,000 to 1,000,000 .. 13 — 1 
1,000,000 and more... 5 — —_— 


Two 
Dailies, 


Total 
Non-com- 
petitive 
Cities 
(2, 3, 4) 


Total 
Com- 
petitive 
Cities** 


Total 





One- 


Population Size* 








Less than 472 


1,445 1,186 160 


*Based upon 1950 census within corporate limits. 


1,364 


**In the 81 competitive cities there are 15 additional morning-evening combinations under single 
ownership, making a total of 175 such combinations altogether. The 18 joint-printing operations bring 
the total number of two-daily local combinations that are non-competitive on the business side to 193. 
Of these, 170 have a “forced combination” or unit rate which prevents the national advertiser from 
buying space in one paper alone. 





publican and the Journal) in Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania, during a period in late 
1946 and early 1947. One paper had a 
circulation of about 18,000, the other a 
circulation of about 10,000. The report 
shows that differences in content be- 
tween the papers were “trivial” and 
that findings of a comparative quanti- 
tative content analysis were “monoto- 
nous in their sameness.” The propor- 
tions of space in the two papers devot- 
ed to advertising, news, editorials and 
features revealed strong similarity. 
Analysis of proportions of news of 
city, county, state, national and inter- 
national origins showed only slight dif- 
ferences between the papers. Moreover, 
subject matter breakdowns of news 
content offered no evidence of dissimi- 
larity. Qualitative analysis of stories re- 
vealed that frequently the only differ- 
ence between two news accounts of the 
same event would be slight alterations 


in the lead or first paragraphs. Even 
some grammatical errors in press re- 
leases were carried in both papers. 

A few slight differences in editorial 
policy were found, the Republican 
tending to run more editorials on local 
issues and to be somewhat less sup- 
portive of the county’s anthracite in- 
dustry. But no better statement of the 
general nature of the comparative con- 
tent of the two papers could be found 
than the title that Bigman gave to his 
article: “Rivals in Conformity.” Both 
his title and his analysis were confirmed 
six years later, in 1953, when the Jour- 
nal suspended publication and left the 
Republican alone in the field. 

Willoughby* studied the content of 
two competing dailies in the town of 
Washington, Indiana, during a_ two- 


5’ Wesley F. Willoughby, “Are Two Competing 


Dailies Necessarily Better Than One?’, Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, 32: 197-204 (Spring 1955). 
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month period. Each paper had a circu- 
lation of about 5,000 in a town with a 
population near 11,000. Willoughby 
found that more than 50% of the dis- 
play advertising inserted in the papers 
during the time span of the study was 
duplicated advertising and that more 
than half of the non-syndicated news 
and editorial content was duplicated. 
This latter duplication included four- 
fifths of the local political news and 
more than four-fifths of the local “so- 
cialization” news such as _ obituaries, 
church notices, school news, etc. The 
editorials in these papers seldom edito- 
rialized and almost never took stands 
on controversial issues. The one edito- 
rial on McCarthyism printed during the 
period of the study, for example, mere- 
ly reprinted what a magazine had writ- 
ten on the topic. Neither paper used 
any “opinionated” columnists. 

In summary, Willoughby’s data show 
little evidence that the competitive 
newspaper situation he studied provid- 
ed competition of ideas or expression 
of opposing viewpoints. The papers re- 
sembled one another in typography, 
makeup and style, and, as his data re- 
veal, in content. 

Borstel® examined the content of 20 
daily newspapers in cities below 25,000 
in population with particular attention 
to “comment” (chiefly editorials, col- 
umns, editorial columns, letters and 
cartoons). Six of his papers were non- 
competing, home-owned, non-chain pa- 
pers; six were non-competing, absentee- 
owned, chain papers; eight papers in 
four cities were competing non-chain 
papers. He found no consistent differ- 
ences in comment among newspapers 
when the papers were classified along 
lines of ownership or competitive stat- 
us. Only one of the four pairs of com- 


* Gerard H. Borstel, “Ownership, Competition 
and Comment in 20 Small Dailies,” JourNALIsM 
QuaARTERLY, 33: 220-22 (Spring 1956). 
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peting papers showed any tendency to 
compete on issues or ideas. Such mod- 
est indications of differences as did ap- 
pear between classes included these: 
Letters were published least frequently 
by the four pairs of competing newspa- 
pers; chain papers had more comment 
on economic, business-stimulating top- 
ics; in competitive cities, one of the 
pairs of papers always had a substan- 
tially higher proportion of “indigenous” 
comment—i.e., comment representing 
the views, opinions, or observations of 
persons within the city or county in 
which the newspaper is _ published. 
Borstel was careful to note, however, 
that with such a limited sample these 
modest indications of differences could 
be applied only to the 20 small dailies 
studied. He observed that city size was 
a much more revealing breakdown for 
pointing up differences in newspapers 
than was either the type of ownership 
or the existence of competition. 

These four studies—all of them on 
papers in cities under 25,000 in popu- 
lation—are all that the literature re- 
veals in systematic content analysis of 
competitive versus non-competitive 
dailies. Obviously, their findings are 
scarcely such as to lend support to 
“monopoly press” critics like Morris L. 
Ernst,’° whose arguments imply that 
“the important issue [in improving con- 
tent] is solely the need of competition.” 
Neither will they satisfy an outspoken 
advocate of newspaper consolidation 
such as Paul Block Jr.,’" who contends 
that the single-ownership trend is “the 
best hope to improve the quality of 
journalism and reduce the abuses 
which flourish in all but the largest cit- 
ies.” More evidence is needed. 


” Morris L. Ernst, The First Freedom (New 
York: Macmillan, 1946), p. xiii. 

1 Paul Block Jr., “Facing Up to the ‘Monop- 
oly’ Charge,” Nieman Reports, 9:3 (July 1955), 
3-7. 
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NEWSPAPERS STUDIED 


The continuing interest of the senior 
author in content and audience corol- 
laries of various types of newspaper 
ownership has been mentioned above. 
The scarcity of content data on larger- 
circulation newspapers in non-competi- 
tive situations, and the similar scarcity 
of content data for competitive news- 
papers in cities of corresponding size, 
suggested that a more comprehensive 
study would be warranted. 


In undertaking a large-scale content 
analysis, two major difficulties arise. 
One stems from the size of the budget 
that is required for analyzing a suffi- 
cient number of papers, over a long 
enough period of time, to warrant gen- 
eralization. The other grows out of the 
fact that adequate additional informa- 
tion for explaining or interpreting 
sheer content data of this type usually 
is impossible to obtain without being a 
resident of the community in which the 
paper is published, or else spending 
considerable time there. Except in a 
few communities with which they are 
familiar, the authors were unable to 
come to grips with this second diffi- 
culty and, with only a relatively small 
graduate school grant at their disposal, 
they had to settle for a smaller number 
of papers and a briefer period of time 
than they would have liked. Even so, 
the material analyzed is the most ex- 
tensive ever used in a study of this kind. 


For several reasons, the first papers 
selected for analysis were the 53 com- 
petitive dailies and the 44 non-competi- 
tive dailies (i.e., members of single- 
ownership combinations) contained in 
The Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading from its beginning in July 
1939 through May 1951.'? Although 

2 Advertising Research Foundation, The Con- 


tinuing Study of Newspaper Reading, Studies 1- 
140. For the purposes of our content analysis, 32 
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these papers are not a cross-section 
sample of U. S. dailies and were not 
intended to be, they provide a body of 
accessible content for nearly a hundred 
papers of varied types. In circulation, 
they range from 8,570 to 635,346; in 
location, they represent all the major 
geographical regions of the country. 
Moreover, it had been announced 
shortly before the start of the present 
study that the readership data on these 
papers was being coded and placed up- 
on IBM cards at the University of Illi- 
nois.** Since this readership data was 
based upon surveys costing an esti- 
mated total of more than half a million 
dollars, the opportunity to have it 
available along with our content data 
was a substantial incentive for includ- 
ing the papers in our analysis. In addi- 
tion, the time span covered by The 
Continuing Study dailies was the period 
during which the ratio of advertising to 
non-advertising content in U. S. dailies 
as a whole was shifting from approxi- 
mately 40-60% to about 60-40%." 
This was a change in which any dif- 
ferences between competitive and non- 
competitive papers assuredly would be 
of interest. 


Despite these advantages, there clear- 
ly were drawbacks’ to the use of The 


studies of dailies published in one-daily cities 
were omitted. The number analyzed was further 
reduced to 97 by the elimination of (1) Cana- 
dian papers, (2) five extra issues included in the 
six-day study of the Troy (N. Y.) Times Record, 
and (3) the “V-E Day” edition of the Indianap- 
olis News. 


*For an analysis of the readership data on 
these papers, see Charles E. Swanson, ‘What 
They Read in 130 Daily Newspapers,” JOURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, 32: 411-41 (Fall 1955). Dr. 
Swanson’s analysis covered the same papers as 
Table 7 of this article, except that he included 
the “V-E Day” edition of the Indianapolis Star. 

“4 Editor & Publisher, March 27, 1954, p. 14; 
July 3, 1954, p. 48. 


% A minor difficulty was the greatly reduced 
size of the type in the published reproductions. 
This was overcome by the young eyes of our 
graduate assistants and through the occasional 
use of a reading glass. 
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Continuing Study papers, aside from 
the fact that they had not been drawn 
as a sample of the ownership classes to 
be compared. For one thing, only a 
single issue of each paper usually was 
surveyed, and the individual surveys 
were scattered over a 13-year period. 
Hence, the variation in news events ob- 
viously could be much more dominant 
than a paper’s competitive status in in- 
fluencing the nature and amount of its 
non-advertising content. Moreover, the 
average circulation size of the compet- 
itive papers in this group was more 
than twice that of the non-competitive 
papers. (See Table 2.) 

To offset these disadvantages and to 
provide an independent body of addi- 
tional content data, it was decided to 
study a sample of matched pairs of 
competitive and non-competitive dailies 
in a single period for as many issues as 
our budget would permit. The funds 
available dictated that about a dozen 
pairs of papers be analyzed for a pe- 
riod of approximately two weeks. The 
last two weeks of March 1955 were 
chosen, but since some of the papers 
did not have Sunday editions and oth- 
ers did not publish on Saturday, only 
the issues of Monday through Friday 
of each week were used. 

As an initial step in selecting the 
matched pairs, the senior author’s earli- 
er analysis of U. S. daily newspaper 
cities by population size and competi- 
tive status was brought up to date 
(Table 1). A roster of competitive and 
non-competitive combination papers in 
cities of the population groups from 
10,000 to 400,0007® then was prepared 
for each census region of the country. 


© Daily-newspaper places of less than 10,000 
population were omitted because they are nearly 
all one-daily cities. (See Table 1) Cities above 
400,000 in population also were excluded, since 
there are today only two single-ownership ‘“‘mo- 
nopolies” in places of such large size. 
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A tentative list of matched cities within 
geographic regions was drawn up to re- 
flect the proportion of single-ownership 
newspaper cities in each population 
group. The tentative list next was re- 
fined so that pairs of morning and pairs 
of evening papers, matched in region of 
the country and city size, were avail- 
able. From this surviving list of pos- 
sible matched dailies, thirteen pairs of 
newspapers finally were chosen. One 
member of each pair was a competitive 
paper and the other was non-competi- 
tive. In each case, the final edition was 
the one used. The papers selected are 
shown in Table 4. 


In looking for further relevant ma- 
terial which might be available at little 
or no additional cost, the authors de- 
cided to subject two newspaper content 
studies, originally done for other pur- 
poses, to secondary analysis. Since for- 
eign news was one of our subject-mat- 
ter categories, an obvious source of ad- 
ditional data was the International Press 
Institute’s study of the flow of foreign 
news into a national sample of 93 U. S. 
dailies.1* These data, initially coded by 
teams from 10 schools of journalism 
cooperating with the IPI, had been col- 
lated in 1952-53 by the Research Divi- 
sion, School of Journalism, University 
of Minnesota, and the records were 
still available for examination. Later, 
when there arose the question of pos- 
sible differences between competitive 
and non-competitive papers in the pro- 
portion of space devoted to non-adver- 
tising content, another logical source of 
data came to mind. This was the yearly 
Quantitative Analysis of the Content of 
Morning, Evening, and Sunday News- 
papers, published by Media Records, 


‘7 Only the basic random sample of 93 U.S. 
newspapers in the IPI study was used in the pres- 
ent analysis, as the 12 additional papers included 
in some of the published IPI tables would have 
biased the results for comparative purposes. 
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Inc. and covering a wide range of own- 
ership situations. 

Use of these four bodies of material 
—Continuing Study data, matched- 
cities newspaper content, IPI material 
and Media Records compilations— 
seemed to offer the most promise for a 
limited study budget. It is possible, of 
course, to subject the content of the 
first two of these data sources to still 
more elaborate analysis if this should 
seem desirable. Continuing Study re- 
ports are generally available and the 
matched-city newspaper issues are on 
file. 

CONTENT ANALYSIS SYSTEM 

One of the basic hypotheses under- 
lying this study—that the proportions 
of subject matter content in competitive 
and non-competitive U. S. daily news- 
papers would not be significantly dif- 
ferent—was found in A Study of the 
Content of Selected U. S. Dailies, com- 
pleted in 1948 by four collaborating 
schools of journalism. The data in this 
study suggested a number of “further 
lines of inquiry On newspaper content,” 
one of which was summarized in the 
conclusions as follows: 

Among the larger papers in this study, 

three were published in monopoly situ- 

ations and seven in competitive situa- 
tions. Two of the monopoly papers 
showed distinct differences from other 
larger papers studied, especially in their 
handling of public affairs material and 
of crime-disaster items. Is there any in- 
dication that their policy has been af- 
fected by the absence of competition? 

What would a broader study of com- 

petitive and non-competitive papers 

show? !5 

As this quotation makes clear, the 
1948 report not only suggested a basic 
hypothesis for the present undertaking, 
but also indicated possible differences 


3 Content of Selected U. S. Dailies, Oct. 23- 
Nov. 1, 1948 (Bulletin 16, Department of Agri- 


cultural Journalism, 


University of 
Oct. 1949), p. 30. 


Wisconsin 
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between competitive and non-competi- 
tive papers in the handling of two im- 
portant categories of news. It was part- 
ly for this reason that the present study 
utilized the earlier project’s system of 
subject-matter analysis, with only mi- 
nor modifications. The chief modifica- 
tion is that pictures were included along 
with text matter in the subject-matter 
categories of our analysis, whereas pic- 
tures were treated separately in the 
1948 study. For the purposes of the 
present study, a number of additional 
classifications by form (headlines, pic- 
tures, editorials, letters to the editor, 
etc.) also were employed. The com- 
plete list of category titles appears in 
Tables 2 and 3. 

Two members of the technical staff 
of the Research Division, School of 
Journalism, University of Minnesota, 
performed the content coding on The 
Continuing Study papers and on the 
matched-city newspapers. Standard pro- 
cedures, such as practice runs using the 
coding system on material similar to 
those in the actual study, detailed anal- 
ysis of trial-run coder disagreements, 
and critiques of the coding system with 
the principal investigators after prac- 
tice runs, were taken to insure ade- 
quate levels of coder reliability. 

After “production coding” on the 
study issues of the newspapers got un- 
der way, several sets of cross-coding 
runs were made to check levels of 
coder reliability during the study prop- 
er. These cross-coding runs were set up 
to provide data for what Berelson has 
called “consistency through time” as 
well as for what he terms “consistency 
among analysts.” '® 

Consistency-through-time __ reliability 
was checked by having each of the ana- 
lysts re-code a body of material which 


1 Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in Com- 
munication Research (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1952), p. 172. 
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he had coded initially several weeks 
previously. A percentage agreement in- 
dex was used to indicate extent of 
agreement. Coder A agreed with his 
previous decisions on 91% of the 
items and Coder B on 90% of the 
items. Consistency-between-analysts re- 
liability was checked by having the 
two analysts code identical material in- 
dependently. On this check, Coder A 
agreed with Coder B on 89% of both 
items and column inches. These per- 
centages of agreement compare favor- 
ably with reports of typical reliabilities 
obtained in content analysis undertak- 
ings such as those summarized by 
Berelson. They indicate that the coding 
for this study was done in an accep- 
tably objective manner. 

Additional reliability evidence was 
obtained to point up the stability of the 
rank-order of category totals. Numbers 
of items and totals of column inches 
were obtained in the 17 categories, and 
correlation coefficients within and be- 
tween coders were computed. The co- 
efficient for Coder A’s decisions over 
the same content on two occasions was 
.99, and a similar coefficient for Coder 
B was .97. A coefficient showing con- 
sistency between analysts was almost as 
high. The correlation between analysts 
A and B across 17 categories for the 
same body of content was .97. 


RESULTS 


Table 2 shows the results from the 
analysis of content in the 97 newspa- 
pers taken from The Continuing 
Study. In none of the 17 categories is 
there a significant difference in space 
allocation between competitive and 
non-competitive papers. Further, a 
rank correlation of .97 between cate- 
gory proportions for the two classes of 
papers was obtained. Additional coding 
for total pictorial space, and for hu- 
man-interest pictures alone, showed vir- 
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tually no differences between the 1wo 
classes of papers. The competitive pa- 
pers had slightly larger “news holes” 
and ran slightly more editorials on lo- 
cal subjects, but neither difference was 
statistically significant. Somewhat con- 
trary to expectations, however, the av- 
erage competitive paper in The Con- 
tinuing Study group devoted a larger 
proportion of space to letters from 
readers than did the average non-com- 
petitive daily. 

With this one exception (letters to 
the editor), the findings for 260 issues 
of the matched newspapers (Table 3) 
show very nearly the same results as 
Table 2. Only in the Accidents and Dis- 
asters category does a statistically sig- 
nificant difference emerge between 
competitive and non-competitive pa- 
pers, and this at the 5% level. Since at 
this level one would expect a signifi- 
cant difference to emerge one time in 
20 by chance, the importance of this 
difference can be pretty well discount- 
ed. The correlation in this table be- 
tween category proportions for the two 
classes of papers is .98. Again, no size- 
able differences emerged in allocation 
of total pictorial space or in use of hu- 
man-interest pictures. In this group the 
non-competitive papers ran _ slightly 
more local editorials than the competi- 
tive papers and had almost the same 
percentage of letters from readers. For 
these matched-pairs the proportion of 
front-page space devoted to headlines 
was calculated, as a possible indication 
of “sensationalism,” but with no signif- 
icant difference. However, the tendency 
noted in Table 2 for competitive pa- 
pers to devote proportionately more 
space to non-advertising content ap- 
pears again in Table 3 with more defi- 
niteness. Competitive papers in the 
matched sample averaged 44.0% non- 
advertising content, as against 39.46% 
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TABLE 2 
Percentage of Non-Advertising Con- 
tent Devoted to Various Categories 
in 97 Dailies of “Continuing 
Study," 1939-1951 
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TABLE 3 
Percentage of Non-Advertising Con- 
tent Devoted to Various Categories 
in 13 Matched Pairs of Dailies 
for Two Weeks of 1955 





53 Issues 44 Issues 
of of Non- 
Competitive competitive 


Category Papers Papers 


130 Issues 130 Issues 
of of Non- 
Competitive competitive 


Category Papers Papers 





Politics 
Government 
War 
Total Gov't 
Foreign 
Economics 
Crime, Vice 3.12 
Accidents, Disasters 1.89 
Religion d 81 
Educ., Sci., Philan... 5.55 
Classic Arts j 68 
Popular Enter. 3.00 
Inf. & Part. Features 1.55 
Comics FaT 
Personality 2.73 
12.52 
3.91 
11.79 


2.02% 2.90% 

9.49 9.25 
5.86 
15.11 
5.76 
9.25 


Human Interest, 


Misc. Op. .. 4.10 


% of Total Non-Ad 
Inches in Above 
Categories* - 92.51% 91.84% 


Rank Correlation Coefficient = .97 
Average % of Non- 
Ad Inches in Pic- 
13.33% 
Average % of Non- 


Ad Inches in Hum. 
Int. Pictures 


Average % of Edi- 
torials on Local 
Subjects 29.96% 


Average % of Non- 
Adv. Content in 
Letters to Editor 


Average % of Non- 
Adv. Content .. 


13.06% 


2.42% 2.55% 


.67% 39% 


43.2% 
132,899 52,390 


*Omitted were mastheads, sectional heads, 
weather, single items measuring less than one-half 
inch, and items of which more than 50% could 
not be assigned to any single category. 


41.1% 


Average Circulation 


Politics 

Government 

Foreign .. 
Economics 

Crime, Vice 
Accidents, Disasters. 
Religion 1.96 
Educ., Sci., Philan.. . 7.90 
Classic Arts : 91 
Popular Enter. 2.86 
Inf. & Part. Feat. .. 2.41 
Comics 9.33 
Personality 1.78 
13.80 
4.61 
12.79 
4.03 


1.35% 
11.04 
6.29 
7.98 
3.60 
py fi 


Human Int., Misc. Op. 4.24 

% of Total Non-Ad 
Inches in Above 
Categories* . 94.44% 95.35% 


Rank Correlation Coefficient = .98 


Average % of Non- 
Adv. Content in 


Pictures 12.63% 


Average % of Non- 
Adv. Content in 
Hum. Int. Pictures 2.33% 


Average % of Front- 
Page Space _ in 
Headlines 

Average % of Edi- 
torials on Local 
Subjects 


1.56% 


20.55% 23.00% 


34.3% 39.5% 


Average % of Non- 
Adv. Content in 
Letters to Editor 


98% 96% 


Average % of Non- 
Adv. Content .... 
Average Circulation 68,881 66,468 
*Omitted were mastheads, sectional heads, 
weather, single items measuring less than one-half 
inch, and items of which more than 50% could 
not be assigned to any single category. 


44.0% 39.46% 
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TABLE 5 


Foreign Material Published in Competitive and Non-Competitive U. S. Papers 
of I.P.1. Sample During Four Weeks, 1952-1953* 





Average 


93 Dailies Circulation 


Ay. Col. Inches 
Non-Advertising 


Av. Col. Inches 
Foreign Material. 


Average Percent 
Foreign Material 





50 Dailies in 
Competitive Cities .... 
25 Dailies in 
Non-competitive Cities . 
18 Dailies in 
Single-Daily Cities .... 


323,319 
94,083 


18,048 
54 Sunday Editions 


37 Sunday Papers in 
Competitive Cities .... 
12 Sunday Papers in 
Non-competitive Cities .. . 142,699 


5 Sunday Papers in 
Single-Daily Cities .... 


571,950 


28,377 


44,053 3,189 7.24% 


33,392 8.24 


18,320 


14,506 


11,288 936 


5,515 427 7.74 


*For description of sample, see The Flow of the News (Zurich: International Press Institute, 1953), 


pp. 197-99. 





in the corresponding non-competitive 
dailies. 

Table 4 contains the complete array 
of data for the matched dailies and 
permits any aspect of the results to be 
examined for each paper. As will be 
noted, all but two of the 13 competi- 
tive dailies (identified by “c”) devoted 
a larger percentage of their total space 
to non-advertising content than did the 
corresponding non-competitive dailies. 
On a volume basis alone, however, five 
of the non-competitive papers emerged 
with an advantage in total number of 
non-advertising inches. This happened 
because an increased volume of adver- 
tising opened some extra space for news. 

In the foreign news category, the 
non-competitive papers came out slight- 
ly ahead in both Tables 2 and 3. More- 
over, as is shown by Table 4, nine out 
of 13 non-competitive dailies in the 
matched pairs devoted a greater pro- 
portion of space to foreign news than 
did the corresponding competitive pa- 


pers. Table 5 shows the results on this 
point when data from the International 
Press Institute’s Flow of the News 
study are re-analyzed according to the 
competitive status of the 93 dailies in 
the IPI sample. The differences be- 
tween competitive and non-competitive 
papers are slight, but the suggestion 
again appears that non-competitive 
dailies run slightly more foreign news. 
It also appears, however, that circula- 
tion size (and hence issue size) of the 
papers (column 2, Table 5) are related 
to the differences in foreign news pro- 
portion; hence, these factors could be 
more important than competitive status 
as influencing variables. 

It was the appearance of these same 
variables (circulation and issue size) in 
connection with readership data for 
The Continuing Study papers (Table 
7) that led the authors to check the 
data prepared annually by Media Rec- 
ords, Inc. on percentages of advertis- 
ing and non-advertising content in a 
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substantial number of papers. The 1954 
data (Table 6), covering a total of 232 
dailies, confirmed our earlier findings in 
two particulars: (1) The proportion of 
space devoted to non-advertising con- 
tent (the “news hole’) is related in- 
versely to circulation and issue size,?° 
and (2) competitive papers, both morn- 
ing and evening, tend to have a larger 
proportion of non-advertising content 
than do non-competitive papers of sim- 


* The authors rank-ordered the 1954 Media 
Records morning, evening and Sunday newspa- 
pers on circulation size and on proportion of to- 
tal space given to news hole. Three rank-differ- 
ence correlations then were calculated. All were 
significantly negative. For the 98 morning dailies 
the coefficient was —.28, for 143 evening dailies 
it was —.35, and for 134 Sunday editions it was 
—.51. 
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ilar size. For the 130 Sunday papers, 
the direction of this latter difference is 
reversed, probably because of the ten- 
dency of combined Sunday editions to 
carry features associated with both the 
morning and afternoon dailies. 

It is in the light of this relationship 
of issue size to news ratio that the true 
significance of the difference between 
our competitive and non-competitive 
papers in “news hole” proportions (Ta- 
bles 2 and 3) emerges. As analyzed by 
Alan S. Donnahoe elsewhere in this 
number of the QUARTERLY,”! “news ra- 
tio is a function of issue size, which in 
turn is a function of total advertising 


21 See pp. 279-86. 


TABLE 6 


Percentage of Space Devoted to Non-Advertising Content in 1954 
by 232 Daily and 130 Sunday papers, Classified 
by Competitive Status 





Average % 
Non-Advertising 
Content** 


Average 
Circulation* 





96 Morning Dailies 


SS Competitive OM. ..... 2. cccccece 
39 non-competitive a.m. ............ 
2 single daily am. ............... 


136 Afternoon Dailies 


69 competitive p.m. ............45- 
41 non-competitive p.m. ............ 
26 single daily p.m. .............- 


Totals for Both Groups (232 papers) 


124 competitive dailies (a.m. & p.m.) 
80 non-competitive dailies (a.m. & p.m.) 


28 single dailies (a.m. & p.m.) 
130 Sunday Papers 

70 competitive Sunday 

11 non-competitive Sunday only 


41 non-competitive combinations 
8 single-daily, Sunday edition 


ee ey 


eee eee eee ee 


eee eee eenne 


181,491 
253,992 

86,274 

44,443 
135,356 
187,831 
100,213 

51,512 
154,446 
217,177 


41.7% 


42.5 
40.2 
50.6 


40.2 


40.7 
37.4 
43.3 


40.8 


41.5 
38.7 
43.8 


44.2 


42.8 
48.1 
45.3 
45.8 


287,075 


408,715 
106,085 
163,491 
104,962 


*Based upon 1954 circulation figures taken from Editor & Publisher International Year Book Number 
for 1955, except for Washington Times Herald and Los Angeles News, which are 1953 figures from 


Year Book for 1954. 


**From Quantitative Analysis of the Content of Morning, Evening and Sunday Newspapers for the 


Year 1954, Media Records, Inc. Used by permission. 
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TABLE 7 


Mean Readership Scores of 129 Dailies in "Continuing Study,’ 1939-51 
Compared on Basis of Competitive Situation at Time of Survey 





Av. No. 
Pages 


Average 
Circulation 


Mean 
Readership 
for Group 


Range of 
Individual 
Means 


Mean by Periods 
Pre-War War Post-War 





53 Competitive Papers 132,989 35.7 


32 Single Dailies ... 34,241 28.4 


44 Non-competitive 


Combination Papers 52,390 29.8 


20.0 12.1-31.2 16.93 
(16) 
22.65 


(7) 


21.91 

(19) 

22.63 
(8) 


20.64 
(18) 
21.90 
(17) 


17.2—30.0 


20.1 13.6-29.3 19.69 


(21) 


21.46 
(14) 


18.76 
(9) 





per issue. The larger the issue, the 
larger the average advertising ratio and 
the smaller the average news ratio.” In 
The Continuing Study papers the aver- 
age issue size (Table 7) as well as the 
average circulation size was consider- 
ably smaller for the 44 non-competi- 
tive papers than for the 53 competitive 
papers; hence, the average percentage 
of space devoted to non-advertising 
material should have been larger. Actu- 
ally, it was smaller by 2.1 percentage 
points. In the matched paper sample, 
where the average circulation of papers 
in the two groups was kept almost the 
same, the difference clearly emerges: 
4.54 percentage points in favor of the 
competitive papers (Table 3). 

Table 7, containing readership data 
from The Continuing Study, gives some 
indications of the extent to which com- 
petitive papers, non-competitive combi- 
nation papers and single dailies differ in 
average readership. Most readership 
differences in the table are quite small 
and the slight trend for single dailies to 
have a readership edge on competitive 
papers doubtless is contaminated by the 
well-known tendency for smaller papers 
to be more thoroughly read.** 


“Wilbur Schramm, “Measuring Another Di- 
mension of Readership,’”’ JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
24: 293-306, Dec. 1947. 


It should be noted, however, that the 
relative readership position of non- 
competitive combination papers de- 
clined steadily during the three time 
periods indicated in the table. In the 
pre-war period, non-competitive combi- 
nation papers ranked second in average 
readership. In the wartime period, they 
ranked third by a small margin, and in 
the post-war period they ranked third 
by a rather substantial margin. They 
have this lowest rank despite being 
smaller in size and in circulation than 
competitive papers. As we have just 
noted, smaller papers typically are bet- 
ter read. This reversal of what should 
be the natural direction of readership 
in these non-competitive dailies lends 
strength to the view that a lack of com- 
petition tends to make some editors 
complacent; hence, their papers are 
less interesting to their readers. 


DISCUSSION 


While this study reveals no definite 
evidence that non-competitive dailies 
differ from competitive dailies in the 
kinds of subject matter printed, neither 
does it support the contention of single- 
ownership advocates that these papers 
as a class have been taking advantage 
of their more favorable economic posi- 
tion to improve their news, editorial 
and feature content. 
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For example, it has been said that a 
“monopoly” editor “can take advantage 
of his position to regulate the propor- 
tion of his available space devoted to 
frivolity. He does not need to worry as 
much as his colleagues in a competi- 
tive town about comic strips, columns 
and other reader bait.”** This may be 
true, but there is no evidence in either 
body of papers studied that non-com- 
petitive editors as a whole behaved dif- 
ferently from competitive editors in this 
respect. The proportions of “soft” news 
and non-news features in both groups 
were almost identical, and, with the ex- 
ception of a slightly smaller percentage 
of foreign news, competitive papers 
printed about the same proportion of 
“hard” news as non-competitive papers. 
In the proportion of front-page space 
devoted to headlines, the non-competi- 
tive dailies in our matched sample actu- 
ally exceeded their competitive counter- 
parts. 

A further check of these matched 
dailies for coverage of local events 
showed that on front pages the com- 
petitive papers had 25% local news, 
the non-competitive 26.4%. As for the 
proportion of editorials devoted to a 
discussion of local affairs, the competi- 
tive papers came out ahead in The 
Continuing Study group, while the non- 
competitive papers led by almost the 
same margin in the matched sample. 
This latter advantage probably is offset 
by the fact (revealed in a special anal- 
ysis) that non-competitive papers 
showed a greater tendency to avoid 
controversial local subjects than did 
competitive papers. The proportion of 
controversial local editorials in the 
competitive papers of the matched sam- 
ple was 26.3%, against 22.3% in the 
non-competitive. 


23 Sevellon Brown, 
Newspaper Town,” 
1953), 1-2. 


“The 
1.P.I. 


Editor in the One- 
Report, 2:3 (Sept. 
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One of the chief advantages usually 
cited by single-ownership advocates is 
that a successful “monopoly” paper 
“can afford a more generous balance 
between the white space devoted to 
news and that given over to advertis- 
ing.”?* While there are, of course, in- 
dividual papers that “share the fruits of 
monoply” with their readers by increas- 
ing the size of the “news hole,” there 
was mounting evidence throughout this 
entire study that non-competitive com- 
bination dailies tend to print a smaller 
proportion of non-advertising content 
than do competitive dailies. Since in 
this respect the single-ownership papers 
in each part of our study ran counter 
to the tendencies usually associated 
with circulation and issue size, the dif- 
ference appears to grow out of their 
“monopoly” status. 

Does this mean that the content of 
competitive dailies is superior in qual- 
ity as well as in quantity to that of non- 
competitive dailies? Not necessarily. 
Almost any thoughtful observer of the 
newspaper scene could name dailies 
with a relatively small “news hole” that 
do a far better job of coverage, writing 
and editing than do other papers with a 
much larger amount of space. As the 
senior author has observed in an earlier 
article, differences in quality seem to 
hinge upon the “social responsibility 
and professional competence” of those 
who own and operate the papers, irre- 
spective of whether they have competi- 
tion. In these two essentials, as in the 
proportions of space devoted to various 
kinds of subject matter (Table 4), 
there seem to be far more differences 
among the individual papers in each 
group than between the two classes of 
papers as a whole. 

But how can this be reconciled with 
the observations of recent journalism 


+4 Ibid. 
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historians that, in the larger U. S. cities 
with single-ownership, non-competitive 
combinations, the newspapers tend to 
be of exceptionally high quality?*5 
Our explanation would be that the pa- 
pers of single-ownership combinations 
usually cited in this connection are 
nearly all in cities of 200,000 or more 
population. There are only 18 combi- 
nations in cities of this size, as com- 
pared with 142 in cities under 200,000 
(Table 1). If our data indicate that the 
level of quality in these smaller single- 
ownership places tends to bring the 
general average down, then we would 
hypothesize that in the larger cities the 
social, political and economic pressures 
of all kinds—including competition 


from other media and even the possibil- 
ity that a rival paper might be started 
—are greater. Such pressures as these 
are likely to generate a deeper sense of 
responsibility in those responsible for 
the policies of large single-ownership 


newspapers, if for no other reason than 
to protect their investment.?° 

The comparison of average reader- 
ship by time periods (Table 7) is not 
based upon a sufficient number of pa- 
pers to warrant any generalizations. 
But if it does suggest a tendency to- 
ward dullness in the content of some 
non-competitive dailies, this only con- 
firms the existence of a problem that 


* For examples, see Frank L. Mott, The News 
in America (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1952), and Edwin Emery and Henry Ladd 
Smith, The Press and America (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1954). 

This principle appears to operate on the busi- 
ness as well as the editorial side. For example, 
Paul Block Jr. (op. cit.) shows that milline ad- 
vertising rates—both national and _ retail—are 
slightly lower in 10 large single-ownership cities 
than in 10 competitive cities of comparable size. 
In contrast, an earlier analysis by the senior au- 
thor of the present article revealed that for dailies 
of less than 150,000 circulation, the national 
milline rates of “enforced combination’’ papers 
averaged higher than those of papers of corre- 
sponding size sold on an independent basis. See 
Raymond B. Nixon, “Concentration and Ab- 
senteeism in Daily Newspaper Ownership,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 22: 97-114 (June 1945). 
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“monopoly” publishers and_ editors 
themselves frequently have mentioned. 
In the words of one such editor, “It is 
laziness, above all, that the editor who 
lacks the cockleburr of competition 
must guard against!” ?? 

CONCLUSIONS 

Considered in conjunction with the 
independent studies of small dailies 
summarized earlier in this article, the 
results of the present study support the 
hypothesis that, in cities of less than 
400,000 population, there are no signif- 
icant differences between competitive 
and non-competitive dailies in the pro- 
portions of non-advertising space de- 
voted to various categories of news, 
editorial and feature material. A ten- 
dency does appear for non-competitive 
dailies in single-ownership combina- 
tions to devote a slightly smaller pro- 
portion of their total space to non-ad- 
vertising content, but this does not 
mean that these papers are inferior to 
competitive papers in quality. The 
slightly lower average readership of 
single-ownership dailies in Continuing 
Study surveys since 1945 merely sug- 
gests that some “monopoly” dailies 
may have been trimming in quality as 
well as in quantity. 

If the trend toward non-competitive 
newspaper ownership in all except the 
largest U. S. cities has produced few 
differences in either content or reader 
attitudes, we must remember that to- 
day we have competition between me- 
dia. While 94% of U. S. daily cities 
have no locally competing newspapers, 
all but 29% of these cities do have 
competition between their dailies and 
independent radio or radio-TV stations. 
With these and other sources of infor- 
mation now available to the reader, no 
“monopoly press” owner can long ig- 
nore his responsibility to the public. 


27 Brown, loc. cit. 











The Impact of Health News 
On Attitudes and Behavior 


BY CHARLES F. CANNELL AND JAMES C. MacDONALD, 
assisted by Winifred F. Delchamps* 


A survey carried out in Ann Arbor by a team of University of 
Michigan researchers offers some evidence on the impact of 
mass media upon attitudes and behavior. The objective was to 
determine the effect of information supplied by the mass media 
regarding the possible relationship of smoking to cancer. 





@ THE IMPACT OF MASS MEDIA UPON 
behavior interests everyone in the field, 
but it is rarely possible to obtain meas- 
ures of this impact. Such an opportunity 
was provided, however, during 1954, 
when the question of a possible relation- 
ship between smoking and cancer be- 
came a major topic of public interest. 

A survey made at that time provided 
data for subsequent analyses which 
point up some significant relationships 
that the mass media may have with be- 
havior and changing attitudes. The situ- 
ation at the time of the survey was 
unique in its suddenness and in the fact 
that most persons received information 
on the question only through mass 
media. 

A survey was carried out in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, in November 1954, 
with the objective of determining the 
effect which the information supplied 
by mass media had upon people’s atti- 
tudes toward a possible relationship of 
smoking to cancer. The survey also 


*Dr. Cannell, assistant professor of psychology 
in journalism and Director of Field Staff, Survey 
Research Center, teaches courses in research 
methods in the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; the co-author is an assistant 
professor of journalism, and their assistant is a 
graduate student in journalism. 


raised a number of general questions 
about reading, listening and viewing 
habits. Answers to these questions have 
now been correlated with the responses 
to specific attitude changes concerning 
the smoking-cancer news among adults 
in Ann Arbor. 

Ann Arbor is the community in 
which the University of Michigan is 
located. It has a population of 48,251, 
of which approximately 10,000 are stu- 
dents and approximately 7,000 are em- 
ployees of the University. The study 
was undertaken as a university class 
project limited to the local area. 

The population to be surveyed was 
defined as the residents of Ann Arbor, 
18 years or older, excluding those living 
in institutions, dormitories, fraternities, 
sororities and other organized student 
houses. A probability sample of ad- 
dresses was drawn.* 

Within each dwelling unit, all mem- 
bers 18 years or older were listed. The 
interviewer chose the respondent ran- 


1A probability sample of dwelling units within 
the prescribed boundaries was drawn from Polk’s 
Ann Arbor City Directory, 1954, Every forty- 
first dwelling unit was chosen for the sample. 
New units not listed in the directory were en- 
tered in the sample at the same sampling rate as 
those chosen from the directory. 
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TABLE | 


Acceptance by Different Education Groups of Smoking and Health 
Relationships as Proved 





Did Not Complete 
High School 


Completed Some College 
High School or More 





QUESTION: “From what you have read about smoking and health, how well proved do 
you think these statements are?” 


Think relationship proved 
Do not think relationship proved 


38% 42% 44% 
62 58 56 


100% 
(N-45) 


100% 
(N-45) 


100% 
(N-98 ) 





domly by means of a selection table 
which assured each member of the 
dwelling unit an equal chance of being 
selected.* The response rate was 85%. 
There were 228 persons interviewed. 

The questionnaire was fixed and con- 
sisted largely of open-ended questions. 
Interviewing was carried out by 44 stu- 
dents, from the journalism and psycho- 
logy departments, who worked closely 
with a survey team drawn from the 
faculty.® 


Wt THREE TYPES OF QUESTIONS WERE 
of particular interest in this study: 

1. What impact did news of the re- 
lationship of smoking to cancer have 
upon smoking behavior? 

2. What medium was trusted most to 
give accurate information on health and 
science news? 

3. What medium was most relevant 
as a general source of news? 

Care must be exercised in general- 
izing from these data because of the 
fact that Ann Arbor is a unique com- 
munity by virtue of being a university 


?Leslie Kish, ‘Procedure for Objective Re- 
spondent Selection Within the Household,” Jour- 
nal of the American Statistical Association, 44: 
380-87 (1949). 

*This survey was conducted jointly by a class 
in survey research methods, under direction of 
Drs. Angus Campbell and Robert C. Davis in 
the psychology and sociology departments, and 
by a class on research methods in journalism 
under Dr. Charles F. Cannell. 


town. Prime interest, however, was di- 
rected toward how sub-groups of the 
population behave. 

People probably obtain information 
on smoking and health mainly from 
friends or mass media. The opportunity 
presented itself, therefore, to investigate 
the phenomenon of what people ac- 
cepted from what they read, or whether 
they actually changed their behavior. 

Table 1 reflects the amount of ac- 
ceptance of what had been read. No 
Statistically significant differences are 
found within the three levels of edu- 
cation, although there is a slight indi- 
cation that the higher the education, the 
more likely one is to accept the relation- 
ship as proved. In each education group, 
somewhat over half did not accept the 
relationship as proved. This does not 
mean that they did not believe what 
they read, because, in fact, they were 
reading conflicting information. The 
preponderance of information appearing 
in mass media, however, indicated that 
the relationship was proved. 

One of the interesting aspects of 
whether a person thinks this rela- 
tionship is proved is a comparison of 
the information as to his opinion and 
whether or not he smokes. For the pur- 
pose of this analysis, a smoker is de- 
fined as “a person who smokes cigars, 
pipe or cigarettes, at the present time.” 
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TABLE 2 


Acceptance of Smoking and Health Relationships as Proved by Current 
Smokers and Non-Smokers Who Read Articles 








Smokers Non-Smokers 





QUESTION: “From what you have read about smoking and health, how well proved do 
you think these statements are?” 


Do not accept 
Don’t know 


28% 54% 
70 38 
ys 6 
— 2 
100% 
(N-92) 


100% 
(N-98) 





This analysis (Table 2) shows that 
whereas a little over one-fourth of the 
smokers accept the relationship as 
proved, somewhat over one-half of the 
non-smokers accept this relationship. 

Table 3 presents graphically the in- 
formation on the acceptance of the re- 
lationship between smoking and cancer 
at various education levels. 


An interesting relationship is apparent 
when these two factors are compared. 
For non-smokers, the higher the edu- 
cation the more likely the person is to 
accept as proved this relationship be- 
tween smoking and cancer. Among the 
smokers, however, the higher the educa- 
tion, the Jess likely they are to believe 
the relationship. 


TABLE 3 


How Different Education Levels and Current Smoking Behavior Affect 
Acceptance of Smoking-Health Relationship 





QUESTION: “From what you have read about smoking and health, how well proved do 
you think these statements are?” 


%o 





100 

90 

80 

Percent 70 
Accepting 60 
Relationship 50 
as Proved 40 
30 

20 

10 

0 





—— Smokers 
. Non-Smokers 


Did not 
complete 
high school 


Completed 
high school 


Some 
college 
or more 


Note: This chart includes only those who reported reading articles on smoking and cancer. 
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TABLE 4 


Frequency of Reading Health Articles or Science Articles by Current 
Smokers and Non-Smokers 





Smokers Non-Smokers 





QUESTION: “How often do you read health or science articles?” 


Almost always read 
Occasionally read 
Seldom or never read 


= 


67% 
26 
: 


100% 


(N-107) (N-121) 





@ THE QUESTION, “HOW OFTEN DO YOU 
read health or science articles?”’, was 
asked early in the questionaire, before 
any mention of smoking was introduced 
into the interview. 

In Table 4 we notice that non-smok- 
ers report much more frequently than 
do smokers that they almost always 
read articles on health and science. 

When smokers and non-smokers 
were compared as to the amount of 
education they have, the distributions 
were virtually identical. 

However, the question arises as to 
whether Table 4 reflects the influence of 
other variables, such as age or sex, or 
whether the difference actually reflects 
whether a person is a smoker or a non- 
smoker. Tables 5 and 6 examine these 
possibilities, with some interesting re- 
sults. 


Table 5 shows that there is a different 
pattern of reported reading for men and 
women. Men are more likely to be 
heavy readers than women are. The dif- 
ferences between age groups for men 
and women are not large, although 
younger women are somewhat more 
likely to read health and science news 
than are older women. 

Table 6 shows that there also is a 
difference in reported reading among 
smokers and non-smokers for men and 
women separately. Among both men 
and women, non-smokers report higher 
reading of health and science news, 
with the differences in the male group 
being most dramatic. It is interesting to 
note that most of the news about smok- 
ing and cancer emphasizes the incidence 
of cancer among male smokers. 

Of those who had smoked during the 


TABLE 5 
Frequency of Reading Health and Science News by Age and Sex 





WOMEN . 
Age 
18-35 


MEN 


Age Age 
36 oa over 


36 and over 


Age 
18-35 





QUESTION: “How often do you read health or science articles?” 


Almost always read 
Occasionally read 
Seldom or never read 


(N-51) 


33% 62% 60% 
62 24 19 
5 14 21 





100% 
(N-80) 


100% 
(N-55) 


100% 
(N-42) 
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TABLE 6 
Frequency of Reading Health and Science News by Smokers and Non-Smokers 
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Smokers 


EN 
Non-Smokers Smokers Non-Smokers 





QUESTION: “How often do you read health or science articles?” 


Almost always read 
Occasionally read 
Seldom or never read 


69% 32% 60% 
26 54 29 
5 14 11 





100% 
(N-48) 


100% 
(N-83) 


100% 
(N-59) 


100% . 
(N-38) 





previous year, approximately 8% said 
they had quit smoking during that pe- 
riod. And about half of the smokers in- 
dicated that they had changed their 
smoking habits in some way. 

When the question was asked, “How 
did you happen to make this change?”, 
38% mentioned articles on the relation- 
ship of smoking to cancer. The others 
answered in terms of factors such as 
doctor’s advice, sickness, financial rea- 
sons, or to show will power (Table 7). 


THE NEXT POINT OF INTEREST WAS 
what media people reported trusting 
most to give them accurate information 
on health and science. When people 
were asked, “In general, which do you 
think you would trust the most to give 
accurate information on health and sci- 
ence—the newspaper, the magazines, 
the radio, or television?”, 58% an- 
swered “magazines.” Next, those 58% 


were asked, “And which do you think 
you would trust next to give accurate 
information on health and science—the 
newspaper, the radio, or television?” 
The results showing what people trusted 
most when magazines are omitted may 
be seen in Table 8. 

In addition to information on health 
and science news, respondents were 
asked about their sources of general 
news. This information is shown in the 
following tables, with special emphasis 
on how sub-groups of the population 
differ. Table 9 shows the general picture 
of media used by the population as 
sources of news. 

Information on sources of news does 
not tell much about how listeners or 
readers value those sources. One way 
to determine a value judgment is to as- 
certain what would be missed most by 
the reader or listener if the medium 
were not available for some time. A 


TABLE 7 
Reasons Given by Smokers for Changes in Smoking Behavior 





QUESTION: “How did you happen to make this change?” 


Articles (main or contributing factors) 


38% 


General health reasons (illness, doctor’s advice, malaise, etc.)..............+-- 18 


Non-health reasons 
Not ascertained 
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TABLE 8 
Medium Trusted Most for Health and Science News (Excluding Magazines) 





QUESTION: “And which do you think you would trust next to give accurate informa- 


tion on health and science 


Radio 


the newspaper, the radio, or television?” 


Percent 


Combinations of newspapers and TV, radio and TV 


Trust all 
Trust none 
Don’t know, or not ascertained 





question of this type was asked for 
each medium but only of those persons 
who reported attending to that me- 
dium. Table 10 shows the result. 

Both in terms of contact with and 
dependence on a medium as a source of 
news, the newspaper holds first place. 
About two-thirds of those who report 
reading newspapers would miss news 
most. 

It is interesting to note that of those 
who report listening to the radio nearly 
half would miss news the most. The 
role of radio as an _ entertainment 
medium seems to be decreasing, and 
this function is being taken over by tele- 
vision. Radio maintains its importance, 
however, as a news source. 


Further analysis of the data was made 
to discover the multiple sources of news 
attended to. The 92% of the population 
which reported reading a newspaper 
regularly was analyzed further as shown 
in Table 11. 

About one-third of the newspaper 
readers report no other news sources. 
Only 3% report using all four media. 
The remainder use various combina- 
tions. Given these patterns of news 
sources, the data were analyzed to de- 
termine whether or not the patterns 
varied with different educational 
groups. 

As one might expect, the reliance on 
newspapers alone as a news source de- 
creases with education (Table 12). The 


TABLE 9 
Proportion of People Using Each Medium as a Source of News 





Newspapers 
Radio 

News Magazines* 
Television 


% of All People 
92% 
49 
30 
16 


*% 


(W-228) 


*(e.g., Time, Newsweek, etc. Does not include “opinion’’ magazines like the Reporter and Har- 


per’s). 


**This totals more than 100% because most respondents use more than one medium for their news. 
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TABLE 10 
Type of Content Valued Most in the Different Media by Their Audiences 
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Newspaper 


Magazines Radio Television 





QUESTION: “What part of the paper would you miss the most?” 
(if you didn’t get the paper for a week or so) 
“What in the magazines would you miss the most?” 


(if you didn’t get them) 


“What type of radio program would you miss the most?” 
(if the radio were out of order) 

“What type of TV program would you miss the most?” 
(if you didn’t have a television set) 


News and Opinion 
“Entertainment”* 
Other** 

“Nothing” 

“All” 


100% 


(N-215) 


25% 
32 
21 
12 
5 
5 





100% 
(N-196) 


100% 
(N-176) 


100% 
(N-164) 


*Includes comics, sports, features, fiction, music, variety, drama, etc. 
**Includes weather, ads, “household”, technical, professional, etc. 





major difference is the widespread use 
of news magazines in the college edu- 
cated group. Whereas none with gram- 
mar school education and only a few 
with high school education reported 
using news magazines, 50% of the col- 
lege group use news magazines in com- 
bination with other media. 


There is no significant difference be- 
tween age groups for those who use the 
newspaper only as a source of news 
(Table 13). There is, however, a sig- 
nificant increase in use of news maga- 
zines in combination with other media 
as a source of news for the younger age 
group. It is impossible to ascertain, from 


TABLE I1 
Media and Combinations of Media Used as News Sources 





A breakdown of media used as news sources: newspapers only and newspapers 
with combination of other media. 





Newspapers only 
Newspaper and radio 


Newspapers and magazines 
Newspapers, magazines, TV 
Newspapers, radio, and TV 
Newspapers and TV 

All four media 


*20 non-users are omitted in this table. 
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TABLE 12 
Media Used as News Sources by Different Education Groups 





Grades High 
1-8 School 


College 





Newspapers only 


40% 39% 23% 


Combinations of newspaper, radio and/or TV 60 51 27 
Combinations of other media with news magazines... 0 10 50 


100% 
(N-26) 


100% 
(N-84) 


100% 
(N-118) 





these data, the cause of this increase. 
One possible hypothesis is that it paral- 
lels an increase in education. That is, 
people with more education may be less 
satisfied with news as presented in news- 
papers and on the radio. 

An equally tenable hypothesis is that 
this increase is a function of interest 
and concern. That is, it may represent a 
greater interest among younger people 
in news events, particularly as news 
events have an impact on that group. 


YW sOME MEASURE OF THE RELATION- 
ship between education and the amount 
of time spent on papers also seemed 
pertinent (Table 14). 

The college group is characterized as 
having fewer “heavy” readers and more 
“light” readers in terms of time spent. 
This may represent partly the ability of 


the college educated person to read and 
comprehend more rapidly. It also re- 
flects, however, the fact that he puts 
less emphasis on the newspaper and 
more on other types of media. 

When the data on the amount of 
time spent reading newspapers by dif- 
ferent age groups were analyzed, it was 
found that the younger age groups spent 
less time with the newspaper (Table 
15). 

An increase in the use of other media 
as a source of news is apparent among 
those with more education, both in 
terms of reliance on newspapers alone 
aS a news source and in terms of the 
amount of time spent reading the pa- 
pers. The same is true of different age 
groups. The younger people rely more 
on such things as news magazines and 
spend less time reading the newspaper. 


TABLE 13 
Media Used as News Sources by Different Age Groups 





18-35 36-49 50 and over 





QUESTIONS: “What newspapers do you read regularly?” 
“What parts of the paper do you usually read?” 
“Now about radio—what types of programs do you usually listen to?” 
“Do you watch television?” 
“What types of programs do you usually watch?” 
“What magazines do you read regularly?” 


Newspapers only 31% 35% 
Combinations of newspaper, radio and/or television.. 28 47 51 
Combinations of other media with news magazines... 44 22 14 


100% 
(N-106) 


100% 
(N-55) 


100% 
(N-66) 
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TABLE 14 
Time Spent Reading Newspapers by Different Education Groups 





High 


College 
School 


Grades 
1-8 





QUESTION: “During the last week, about how much time altogether would you say 
you spent reading the paper?” 


5 hours or more per week 

Some but fewer than 5 hours per week 
No time 

Not ascertained 


54% 29% 
44 62 

1 8 

1 1 


100% 
(N-26) 


100% 
(N-84) 


100% 
(N-118) 





SUMMARY 

The major findings of this study can 
be shown as follows: 

Among non-smokers, the higher the 
education the more likely the person is 
to accept this relationship as proved. 
For the smokers, however, the finding 
is reversed, and the higher the education 
the less likely they are to accept it. 

Not only are smokers less likely to 
accept the relationship, but they are less 
likely to report having read articles on 
health and science. 

For those smokers who changed their 
behavior, more than one-third men- 
tioned the articles as the main reason 
for changing. 


The medium most trusted for accu- 
rate information on health and science 
is the magazine. The next is the news- 
paper. The other media fall consider- 
ably below these two in importance. 

As a general source of news, nearly 
all respondents read the newspaper. 
About one-half listened to the radio. 
One-third read news magazines. And 
about one-fifth watched TV news. 

Both the newspaper and the radio 
compete as a source of news, with tele- 
vision far in the lead for entertainment. 

The younger persons and the better 
educated group tend to use more 
sources for their news and to spend less 
time reading newspapers. 


TABLE 15 
Time Spent Reading Newspapers by Different Age Groups 





18-35 36—49 50 plus 





QUESTION: “During the last week, about how much time altogether would you say 
you spent reading the paper?” 


5 hours or more per week 
Fewer than 5 hours per week 
Non-readers 


42% 56% 
54 41 
2 2 
2 1 


100 
(N-67) 


100% 


(N-106) (N-55) 


*Most of the respondents represented by this figure are college students living in Ann Arbor homes 
or rooming houses. They proved less likely to read newspapers regularly (and more likely to read 


news magazines) than any other group. 

















Evaluation of Editorials 


Through the Model Technique 


BY ALEX S. EDELSTEIN* 


By use of the model technique, a historical framework was cre- 
ated for the evaluation of the editorial opinions expressed by 
five leading newspapers during the 1924 presidential campaign. 
What the papers said about the candidates and issues is com- 
pared with a model of events contrived from historical works. 





V% MOST ANALYSES OF NEWSPAPER EDI- 
torial performance treat manifest con- 
tent, categorizing content by plus and 
minus values or comparing one news- 
paper with another or with a group 
level of performance. But the question 
which persists is a value judgment— 
how well have the newspapers per- 
formed? 

This is an experimental study de- 
signed to evaluate and compare edi- 
torials in five daily metropolitan news- 
papers to a model of events contrived 
from selected historical works. The sub- 
ject is the presidential campaign of 
1924. 

The Republican nominee in 1924 was 
Calvin Coolidge, who was nominated by 
acclamation in convention, after assum- 
ing the Presidency on the death of War- 
ren G. Harding in August 1923. His 
running mate was Charles G. Dawes, 
who had won attention both as a World 
War I general in logistics and for the 
Dawes Plan to reduce the reparations 
schedule for Germany after World War 
I. 

As vice-president in the Harding ad- 


*The author is an assistant professor in the 
School of Communications, University of Wash- 
ington. He is completing his thesis for the Ph.D. 
in journalism at the University of Minnesota. 
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ministration, Coolidge completely es- 
caped the touch of scandal. As a party 
politician he could be depended upon 
to ride the industrial boom and assure 
businessmen low taxes, high tariffs and 
a sympathetic administration. 

The futile deadlock in the Demo- 
cratic convention between William 
Gibbs McAdoo and Al (the Happy 
Warrior) Smith was broken on the 
103rd ballot by the nomination of dip- 
lomat and noted attorney John W. 
Davis, a weary choice who might as 
easily have run on a dozen Republican 
tickets as inherit the Democratic stand- 
ard he was to wave so feebly. 

The choice of Charles W. Bryan, 
brother of the Great Commoner, as his 
running mate, produced a strange ticket. 
It proved to the satisfaction of the vot- 
ers and the disappointment of politici- 
ans that two extremes do not add up to 
a moderate ticket. 

One product of that unseemly mar- 
riage was a third nomination, that of 
Robert W. La Follette, on an indepen- 
dent Progressive party ticket. Even the 
Socialists nominated La Follette. This 
bloc produced almost five million votes 
from liberal and reform sources of both 
major parties, and from farmers and in- 
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dustrial workers who could not look to 
the regular party tickets for support. La 
Follette’s running mate was Burton K. 
Wheeler, a Democrat. 

Ultimately Coolidge polled 15,725,000 
votes. Davis ran a passive second, get- 
ting about 8,386,500 votes. 

This paper attempts to compare to 
the model of events of the period from 
1920-24 newspaper editorial views on 
the campaign, the candidates and the 
issues. In all, subject matter analysis 
was conducted in 120 editorials selected 
on a systematic (by issue) sampling 
(nth) basis.’ 

The five newspapers used in the study 
were selected from five regions of the 
United States. Two were sought with 
a Republican bias, two with Democratic 
bias, and one was selected in an effort 
to choose a newspaper with an inde- 
pendent viewpoint. As will be shown in 
the study results, to a great degree this 
was achieved. But no representativeness 
is claimed on a geographical or demo- 
graphical basis.” 

Newspapers utilized in the study were 
the Los Angeles Times, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, the Chicago Tribune, 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer and the New 
York Times. 

Editorials on the editorial pages of 
those newspapers every third day of 
October 1924, beginning with October 
1, were abstracted and categorized. 
Categories included the following: 

I. The Candidates: Calvin Coolidge, 
John W. Davis, Robert W. La Follette. 

II. The Issues: Welfare, Labor Prob- 
lems; Social Problems Other Than Wel- 
fare; Normalcy; Government, Business 


'Cleveland Plain Dealer, 15; Chicago Tribune, 
20; Louisville Courier-Journal, 21; Los Angeles 
Times, 32; New York Times, 32. 

*The regions were derived by dividing the to- 
tal popular vote in the 1924 election, about 29 


million, into five geographical sections, repre- 
senting very closely what commonly are de- 
scribed as the Pacific Coast and Southwest, the 
South, the Middle West, the Middle Atlantic 
states and the East Coast. 
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and Industry; Domestic Economy; Cor- 
ruption and Inefficiency; Foreign Rela- 
tions and Foreign Policy; Nationalism; 
and Agriculture. 

I. THE CANDIDATES 

Because of space limitations, it is 
necessary to condense greatly the mod- 
el of each candidate. 

Calvin Coolidge 

The historical sources agree pretty 
closely on the limitations and the quali- 
ties of Calvin Coolidge. 

There is agreement that he was a 
symbol of rbspectable mediocrity; he 
was a machine politician both cautious 
and competent; his public service won 
him the governorship of Massachusetts; 
he was unimaginative and unpretentious. 

Yet Coolidge was one of the most 
popular of American presidents. His 
manner was in contrast to an extrava- 
gant generation, and he had the confi- 
dence of a large majority of the Ameri- 
can people. To them he was the “sym- 
bol of an average American” and a 
“sound Yankee.” 

Coolidge is conceded to have been an 
adept politician, and his autobiography 
tells of his keen awareness of public 
reaction to his statements, notably on 
the occasion of the Boston police strike, 
when he wrote: 

There is no right to strike against the 
public safety by anybody, anytime, any- 
where.® 
His autobiography says: 


This phrase caught the attention of 
the nation. . . . No doubt it was the 
police strike . . . that brought me into 
national prominence. That furnished the 
occasion and I took advantage of the 
opportunity.* 

Coolidge believed in such copybook 
maxims as: 


It has been my observation in life 
that, if one will only exercise the pa- 


8 The Autobiography 
134. 
‘Ibid., p. 141. 


of Calvin Coolidge, p. 
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tience to wait, his wants are likely to be 
filled.5 
We can achieve national progress 

through constructive economy.® 

Coolidge’s taciturnity delighted his 
adherents and frustrated his opposition. 
Countless anecdotes have been embel- 
lished and created, such as the time 
when a confidante told the President he 
wagered he could get him to say at 
least three words on a topic in dispute. 

Said the President: “You lose.” 

Coolidge was a pious man. Despite 
the scandals of the Harding Administra- 
tion, in which he had been the vice- 
president, he escaped any burden of re- 
sponsibility for that notorious corrup- 
tion. 
Press Performance 

How did the newspaper editorials 
treat the candidacy of Calvin Coolidge? 

The Los Angeles Times (L.A. Times) 
devoted the substance of eight of 32 
editorials during this period to praise of 
Coolidge. Another seven of the 32 edi- 
torials contained favorable references. 

On Wednesday, October 1, and Sun- 
day, October 19, the L.A. Times car- 
ried long lead editorials in this vein: 


There is a tradition growing about 
President Coolidge, rooted in his public 
acts and epigrammatic utterances, which 
may make him as much a popular sym- 


bol as Theodore Roosevelt. Teddy 

preached the strenuous life. Calvin prac- 

tices and preaches the simple life. 

This . . . provides emphasis on such 
qualities as frugality, self-discipline, 
common sense, and economy. 

And on October 19 the L.A. Times 
printed this remarkable testimonial to 
Coolidge, an editorial which was maud- 
lin enough to be almost unique in a 
period which was characterized by florid 
writing. 

Coolidge is not a politician, not a 
player to the gallery. He is deeply and 


5 Ibid., p. 50. 
* Ibid., p. 182. 
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wisely informed in the science of gov- 
ernment. He would rather lose by doing 
right than win by doing wrong. He can 
be entrusted with the soul of a nation. 

Coolidge never substitutes a fling for 
reason. He doesn’t beg a question; he 
plainly presents it. He is greatly skilled 
in truth. 

Coolidge is genuinely a man of the 
soil. Though a dirt farmer, like the ma- 
ple sugar of his state, he is sweet and 
clean. He pailed the cow and filled the 
woodbox for mother. He is more fa- 
miliar with the shovel and hoe than 
with the fiddle and bow. 

Coolidge is a man of courage. In Bos- 
ton he saw right, unflinchingly com- 
manded the whole situation, snatched 
victory from defeat. He said little, did 
much, as is usual with him. 

Coolidge has no foreign bias, or taint. 
His statements sound like the declara- 
tion of independence. 

By birth and training he belongs to 
the rank and file. He can pour common 
human tears over the sacred dust of his 
dead boy. Then he can rest the Moth- 
er’s broken heart on his own brave 
breast. 

Simplicity, sincerity, strength, sym- 
pathy, courage, faith in God, patience, 
persistence and unstampeded power, 
peacefulness and prudence, are some, 
not all, of the qualities that go to make 
up the greatness and the goodness of 
the man Coolidge. 

Why should not America give this 
man her hand and her heart? 


Contrast this with the pro-Davis 
Cleveland Plain Dealer’s editorial “The 
Men and the Issues,” which appeared 
on October 1. 

Coolidge’s manifest good qualities 
have often been repeated in these col- 
umns. But the party who elects the 
President will probably have nominal 
control of Congress. If Coolidge is 
elected, his lack of leadership will ren- 
der Congress impotent, like the last ses- 
sion. 

In spite of his many excellent quali- 
ties, Mr. Coolidge does not function as 
a successful party leader in his relations 
with Congress. The Congress, assuming 
a Republican majority, will not prove 
any more amenable to White House dis- 
cipline than has the present one. 
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The Chicago Tribune supported Cool- 
idge on three basic themes: harmony 
with tradition, the danger of strong 
Progressive influence, and the continued 
opportunity for a prosperity free from 
government restraint. 

The Tribune said the choice was 
clear between “Coolidge and Chaos,” 
but the N.Y. Times said the words were 
not mutually exclusive. Otherwise the 
N.Y. Times paid little attention to 
Coolidge. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal was 
the most persistent critic of Coolidge. 
For example, it challenged him for ac- 
cepting a $250 speaking fee from a 
veteran’s organization while serving as 
vice-president. The Courier Journal re- 
pudiated Coolidge’s foreign policy, say- 
ing he was attempting to gain credit for 
Harding’s “accomplishments” while dis- 
sociating himself from the Harding cor- 
ruption. 


Robert W. La Follette 
It is difficult to do a capsule descrip- 


tion of La Follette on the basis of book 
sources alone, save to say that too few 
books have been written about him. 
There is an agreement that his radical- 
ism frightened many who agreed with 
the legislation he advocated, and this is 
supported by the impressive record of 
legislative achievement La Follette at- 
tained before 1924. 

To provide just a capsule picture of 
La Follette’s political position and Sen- 
ate record up to 1924: 

He was attacked as a “near-traitor” 
because of a garbled and erroneous re- 
port attributed to him in the autumn of 
1917 by the Associated Press concern- 
ing American “guilt” in World War I. 
This report of a speech, made in St. 
Paul, almost resulted in his being ousted 
from the Congress; 

He was a member of Wilson’s “little 
group of wilful men”; 
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He had the courage to oppose the 
espionage bill as an attack on freedom 
of speech and of the press; 

He opposed the conscription bill 
while the espionage bill was still pend- 
ing; 

He sought the repeal of the draft law; 

He asked that no war bonds be sold 
and that war debts be paid by taxing 
war profits; 

He fought the “giveaway” of natural 
resources; 

He backed the direct primary and the 
corrupt practices act, tried to abolish 
the electoral college and proposed the 
“lame duck” amendment; 

He attempted to lower railroad rates; 

He offered the 1922 Senate Resolu- 
tion which kicked off officially the oil 
investigations during the Harding Ad- 
ministration. 

But in three of his most bitter issues 
of 1924 he met failure. He sought the 
abolishment of conscription, a popular 
referendum on a declaration of war, 
and a Congressional overriding of a 
Supreme Court veto. Other planks in 
the La Follette-Wheeler platform won 
little better fate. 

For example: 

1. Public ownership of water power; 

2. Downward revision of the tariff 
and railway rates; 

3. Election of federal judges. 

There is agreement La Follette was 
of the highest personal and _ political 
character. But there is a feeling too 
that he was a shade too heroic and per- 
haps too rigid and unapproachable in 
his personal relationships. 

Press Performance 

The newspapers partisan to Coolidge 
were equally partisan in respect to La 
Follette. 

The L. A. Times, which devoted 
about one-fourth of its editorials to con- 
structing a myth about Coolidge, di- 
rected another one-fourth of its atten- 
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tion and emphasis to attacks on La Fol- 
lette. 

Here are some examples of candidate 
bias: 

On October 1, “Sons of Disorder”? 
called the “La Follette rodeo” a “round- 
up of Wisconsin Wests, Chicago Com- 
munists, Prairie Populists, Labor Lob- 
byists and Sinclair Socialists.” 

On October 25, “Under Which Flag” 
declared: 

... they (La Follette and Wheeler) ... 

were the only aspirants for the nation’s 

highest offices who ever flew the white 

flag in war and the red flag in peace. 

A contrast is provided in the treat- 
ment of La Follette by the pro-Davis 
Cleveland Plain Dealer in its editorial, 
“The Men and the Issues”: 


La Follette’s victory would not mark 
the beginning of the Republic’s down- 
fall, as a group of Americans believe. 
The country would even withstand that 
shock. 

The senator is fundamentally wrong 
in several policies he advocates, but he 
is not a revolutionist. He believes in or- 
derly change. 

He did not enter in any hope of 
winning, but as a protest against both 
parties; the most he can expect is a 
deadlocked electoral college and an elec- 
tion by Congress. 


The Chicago Tribune approach to La 
Follette was one of heavy sarcasm. On 
October 7, the Tribune wrote: 

“Let the people rule” is the sentiment 


of Johnson (Hiram) and La Follette, 
providing they rule through us. 


And on October 19: 


La Follette and his Socialist Allies 
would say: “Rise, ye slaves, and strike. 
You have nothing to lose but your 
chains and your savings accounts.” 


The Courier-Journal made only three 
indirect references to La Follette, but 
the New York Times treatment pro- 


* Titles in quotations refer to headings of edi- 
torials. 
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vides an interesting study of partisan- 
ship at cross-purposes. 

Although the N. Y. Times was a 
heavy-handed supporter of Davis, it de- 
voted more space to criticism of La 
Follette than to support for its candi- 
date. This was despite the fact it re- 
cognized concentration on La Follette 
reflected Republican campaign strategy. 

In an editorial “Why the Republicans 
Fear La Follette,’” the N. Y. Times 
said: 

La Follette is the election theme. Da- 
vis recognizes this. The Republicans will 
continue to harp on it, for they have 
nothing to lose.* 

The N. Y. Times devoted seven edi- 
torials to criticism of La Follette while 
discussing the Davis candidacy in five. 
And through numerous other references 
the N. Y. Times clearly established La 
Follette as the focus of editorial com- 
ment. 

John W. Davis 

There is also a consensus on Davis. 
He was able and distinguished, but in 
reality a conservative. His progressivism 
was a myth; while he had a relatively 
broad outlook, he scarcely was a liberal. 
Davis was noted for the many cases he 
tried as a solicitor general before the 
Supreme Court. He was an effective am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James and 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Davis is said to have won the nomi- 
nation after the impasse between Mc- 
Adoo and Smith because “he stood for 
nothing in particular and had the added 
advantage of doing so in a most distin- 
guished way.” ® 

While this is perhaps a flippant char- 
acterization it goes a long way toward 
explaining why the campaign centered 
on La Follette and bypassed Davis. 

® Oct. 13. 

* Clinton W. Gilbert, You Take Your Choice 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924), p. 78. 
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Press Performance 

The historical sources, as well as the 
editorials studied, had little to say about 
Davis. As we have suggested, he was 
the forgotten candidate of 1924. 

Although Davis had the support of 
three of the five newspapers in the 
study it was difficult to find a ringing 
endorsement of his candidacy. One of 
the strongest statements was that of the 
Plain Dealer in “The Men and the Is- 
sues”: 

Davis is the ablest presidential timber 
the Democratic party has; he is the only 
man mentioned qualified to be Presi- 
dent... 

The militantly pro-Coolidge and anti- 
La Follette L. A. Times devoted about 
three sentences to Davis in its longest 
passage, referring to the hopelessness of 
his cause, the danger of La Follette and 
the need for Davis to encourage even 
his partisans to vote for Coolidge. 

The Chicago Tribune treatment was 
similar, noting that while both Davis 
and La Follette had no chance to be 
elected, “Davis kept chattering along 
trying to get people interested in his 
whereabouts.” ?° 

The Courier-Journal, which was only 
matter-of-factly pro-Davis, was the only 
newspaper in the study to place a Coo- 
lidge vs. Davis interpretation on the 
election in terms of the amount of at- 
tention devoted to the candidates in edi- 
torials. On the days studied the Courier- 
Journal editorials had very little to say 
about La Follette, the third party can- 
didate. 

Il. THE ISSUES 

The interpretation of newspaper edi- 
torial content in this section is based on 
a rather elaborate model of the period 
1920-24 from sources indicated in the 
bibliography. 


” “Shall the Protection Come Down?,” Octo- 
ber 19. 
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Of the topics suggested by historical 
analysis, what might be termed “recipro- 
cal” discussion came only in three 
areas: 

1. The role and the relationship of 
government, business and industry; 

2. The state of the domestic econ- 
omy—the prosperity issue; 

3. Foreign affairs and related inter- 
national matters. 

Space does not permit us to rebuild 
these models, but it will be seen that 
partisan editorial content will suggest 
that framework for us. As has been 
stated, this is not adequate for making 
precise judgments, for one point of view 
is no more defensible than another. 
But conclusions may be drawn on the 
degree and kind of partisanship. We 
also have asked how editorials have 
treated the basic matters at issue be- 
tween the parties with respect to: ™ 

1. Truthfulness and accuracy; 

2. The ratio, as a semanticist might 
state it, of facts to judgments; !* 

3. The range of problems considered; 
e.g., social issues, agriculture, foreign 
relations, etc. 

4. The emphasis accorded problems; 

5. The adequacy of information pro- 
vided; 

6. A sense of discrimination between 
the significant and the superficial or 
extraneous; 

7. The fitness of the candidates; 

8. The presence and extent of parti- 
sanship and bias; 

9. What may be in general terms de- 
scribed as style or tone. 


1A criticism that may be made of any 
“model” or ‘average’ is that individual per- 
formance is merged in a hypothetical whole. 
Thus the individual is to an extent compared 
with himself. But it may still be said, as the 
Statisticians have shown, that real differences may 
be clearly demonstrated. This is apparent in the 
range of performance reported in this study of 
newspaper editorial content. 

2S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Thought and 
Action (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1949). 
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Press Performance 

1. The role and the relationship of 
government, business and industry. 

The L. A. Times carried on a vigor- 
ous campaign against what it termed 
“proposals for government ownership 
and socialism,” and it centered its criti- 
cism on the La Follette candidacy, since 
the Progressive party platform called 
for public ownership of water power 
and downward revision of the tariff and 
railway rates and opposed subsidies in 
favor of government ownership and rate 
fixing. 

Thus the L. A. Times centered four 
editorials on this topic and expressed 
additional fears in four other editorials. 
In addition, two editorials were devoted 
to the pro-subsidy argument. 

Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover was praised for “exposing the 
menace of La Follette’s socialist cam- 
paign,” which corresponded to the “sys- 
tem in Russia” and “violated Anglo- 
Saxon concepts of right and justice.”?* 

The Chicago Tribune gave the L. A. 
Times some support in its fight against 
“socialism.” Both the Tribune and N. Y. 
Times devoted small but equal attention 
to the issue although the two newspa- 
pers were poles apart in their views. 
Neither the Courier-Journal nor the 
Plain Dealer referred to the “issue.” 

To the Tribune the tariff was the 
principal issue. It said on October 19: 

Let us get down to brass tacks, to cut 
or increase the tariff. Davis and La Fol- 
lette say the tariff is an act of inequi- 
ties, that it mulcts the farmer and the 
consumer . . . but if the tariffs come 
down, so will wages, jobs and consump- 
tion of American products.'* 

The newspapers with a Democratic 
tinge related the tariff to special inter- 
ests in the Republican party. 

The N. Y. Times said housewives 


13“A Step Backward,” Oct. 2. 
14 “Shall the Protection Come Down?,” Oct. 19. 
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were being mulcted by needlessly high 
tariff rates, using as an example the 
prosecution of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act (charging exorbitant 
prices under the protection of high 
tariff rates). 

The Plain Dealer called the tariff a 
“fundamental issue” and declared it was 
a “monument to the house of privilege 
the President’s party long has loved to 
serve.” 25 

The Courier-Journal said contribu- 
tions made by protected industries were 
not campaign gifts but “investments.” 


2. The state of the domestic econ- 
omy—the prosperity issue. 

The discussion of the domestic econ- 
omy—the prosperity issue—was related 
intimately with the tariff fight. Both the 
Tribune and the L. A. Times maintained 
prosperity was impossible without a high 
tariff. In an editorial, “How the Farmers 
Profit,” the L. A. Times quoted an “un- 
obtrusive paragraph” from an address 
by President Coolidge: 

Protection makes high wages, which 
makes good business, which enables our 
people to be the largest consumers of 
farm products and gives our farmers 
the best markets in the world.1® 
But the Courier-Journal said the high 

tariff had resulted in wage cutting in 
protected industries and had prevented 
prosperity, saying unemployment was 
greater and more wide spread than 
at any time since the Armistice—that 
wages were going down instead of up. 
And the Plain Dealer challenged pros- 
perity because of “inflation.” 

The Republican philosophy, as ex- 
pressed by its partisan newspapers, is 
no better articulated than in this ap- 
praisal of the Coolidge formula for tax- 
ation in the L. A. Times: 


% “The Men and the Issues,’’ Oct. 1. 
16 Oct. 28. 
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We get all we can out of the rich by 
making rates moderate and stimulating 
business to provide work and increase 
earnings of the poor.1? 


3. Foreign affairs and related inter- 
national matters.. . 

The tariff question was best expressed 
by Democratic newspapers in their dis- 
cussion of foreign affairs. 

The Courier-Journal said: 


An isolationist nation with a high tar- 
iff will have future difficulties. How can 
America collect her debts from Europe? 
France can’t fund her debt to the U.S. 
because we and England control the 
greater part of the world’s supply of 
gold. And the tariff precludes the pos- 
sibility of payments in French-made 
goods.18 


And in an editorial entitled “Only 
Half Right” the Plain Dealer noted we 
could not go on 


. indefinitely disposing of our sur- 
pluses in foreign countries and closing 
our own doors to products of our 
trade rivals... . We must prepare to 
open our doors to freer international 
trade or live contentedly behind a high 
tariff barrier imposed on the rest of the 
world.19 


It was in the discussion of the League 
issue that the Tribune demonstrated the 
intensity of its isolationist connections. 

As seen by the Tribune, the League 
was a strait jacket for American free- 
dom of movement in international af- 
fairs. 

The basic reasons for Tribune opposi- 
tion included the following: 

a. Cooperation with foreign countries 

had been tried unsuccessfully; 

b. The legalism of the League could 
not fit the rough and tumble of 
events; 

. America would be drawn into bar- 
terings and trades and be taken ad- 


vantage of again, as Wilson had been 
at Versailles; 


11“The Home Example,” Oct. 28. 


%“Tsolation, Tariff, 
Trade,”’ October 4. 
” Oct. 25 


War Debts, Foreign 
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d. The League was preventive, not pro- 
gressive; 

e.-The League would be used as a tool 
against the U.S.; the effort of Japan 
to bring the race issue before the 
League was cited as an example. 

f. The League would take from us our 
right of national preservation; 

g- Nations could find it profitable for 
diplomatic reasons to team against 
us in the League. 

The Tribune was insistent also on the 
immigration issue, warning that Oriental 
infiltration would ruin California, and it 
related these arguments to the League 
question. 

The Tribune provided a curious twist 
in its comments on the Dawes Plan. 

On October 13, in “Steubeners and 
the Dawes Plan,” it declared the weak- 
ness of the Dawes Plan was it failed to 
provide final justice—just amelioration 
—and thus perpetuated the immorality 
of the Versailles Treaty. The moral re- 
pudiation of that treaty was inevitable, 
the Tribune truthfully forecast. 

But three days later, on October 16, 
the Tribune heaped hot coals on La 
Follette for asserting he would revise the 
treaty. 

“He knows we can’t correct a treaty 
we aren’t party to,” said the Tribune. 

As for Dawes and the loan, the Trib- 
une now called it a 


remarkable success, encouragement to 
those who want to see the restoration of 
Germany . . . the solution of the im- 
passe in Europe, the staunching of the 
bleeding wounds of Europe, etc., for 
which Dawes and his genius for bring- 
ing men together for practical accom- 
plishment could be thanked.?° 


While the Tribune and the L. A. 
Times were anti-League in their utter- 
ances, the N. Y. Times, Plain Dealer 
and Courier-Journal were pro-League. 
The N. Y. Times devoted much of its 
editorial content to the issue. 


“Confidence in Dawes Plan and Germany’s 
Future,” Oct. 16. 
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In an editorial on October 22, “Just 
One Peace Plan,” the N. Y. Times said 
“the sole practical solution to interna- 
tional problems was embodied in a 
League of Nations. . .” It is noted that 
after five years nations had returned to 
Geneva for “problem solving.” 

There was some unanimity of view on 
the Dawes Plan. The Courier-Journal 
and N. Y. Times went along with Re- 
publican newspapers on the plan but 
the Courier-Journal asked for a political 
plan to implement the economic breath- 
ing spell. The N. Y. Times agreed with 
the Courier-Journal and said payments 
to the U. S. would have to be recon- 
sidered: 

The U.S. does not want to appear in 
the eyes of Europeans to be stepping 
lively only when our investments may 
place some cash in sight. Care should 
be taken that we do not give the wrong 
impression abroad.?1 
The L. A. Times praised the Dawes 

Plan highly, but speaking of its critics 
lamented: 

We are passing through the most 
glorious epoch in American history, but 
with us are a group of malcontents and 
radicals seeking to stir mutiny against 
the captain and the other officers of the 
good ship of state.?? 

EVALUATION AND SUMMARY 

Generally speaking, editorials in 
newspapers studied: 

Were written in terms designed to 
persuade rather than inform, and as 
such were characterized by opinions and 
judgments rather than statements of 
fact; 

Tended to select such facts as were 
given to support pre-determined con- 
clusions within a partisan frame of re- 
ference; 

Were often characterized by exces- 
sive partisanship bordering on outright 
electioneering; 


*1 “Our Claims Against Germany,” Oct. 28. 
2 “The Noblest Part,’’ Oct. 16. 
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Stressed issues, both relevant and ir- 
relevant, in keeping with partisan goals 
while ignoring issues which did not 
lend themselves to the most favorable 
interpretation (examples of this are the 
failure of Republican biased newspapers 
to mention corruption and of Demo- 
cratic biased newspapers to discuss the 
implications of government ownership) ; 

Frequently indulged in excessive at- 
tention to such dubious themes as “Pa- 
triotic Voting” and “Coolidge or Chaos” 
(in the former instance allegations 
would be made that a vote for one 
party was “patriotic” because a vote 
for any other party would lead the 
country to immediate, certain and last- 
ing ruin); 

Tended to dwell excessively on such 
themes as vote forecasts and possibili- 
ties, split-parties, socialism, corruption 
and inefficiency. 

Turning to what might be termed a 
“positive” view, many editorials dis- 
cussed a wide range of issues in mean- 
ingful terms; others explored thoroughly 
a small number of issues that over the 
tide of time seem to have been the most 
significant. 

In these generalizations there was a 
range of participation and guilt. The 
capsule evaluations for each paper at- 
tempt to assess these—as well as indi- 
vidual achievements. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

Its editorial, “The Men and the Is- 
sues,” was a model of rational discus- 
sion of the candidates. 

Its support of Davis was determined, 
but this was not “electioneering” in 
the usual sense of the word. 

Its treatment of the candidates was in 
almost every case in terms of the issues 
rather than a discussion of personalities. 

Its editorials on foreign relations, the 
tariff and the domestic economy were 
partisan but reasoned. 
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It did not push heavily the corrup- 
tion and inefficiency issues. 

It was the least susceptible to such 
issues as the “patriotic vote” and “Cool- 
idge or Chaos,” and devoted little space 
to “split-party” and election outcome 
themes. 

Its editorial, “Fanciful Allegations,” 
was a reasoned consideration of the La 
Follette platform. 

Its editorial, “Five Amendments,” 
discussed the Progressive party platform 
in a comprehensive manner. 

Chicago Tribune: 

Its treatment of the candidates was 
rational, its support of Coolidge appar- 
ently based on its Republican philoso- 
phy. 

The Tribune showed an awareness of 
German problems but seemed reluctant 
to press its views in seeking a solution. 
There was an evident distortion of the 


League and immigration questions. 
There were numerous references to 
what might be called “The Yellow 


Peril.” 

The Tribune discussion of the tariff 
was narrow and partisan; there was a 
distortion and magnification of the is- 
sues of government ownership and 
socialism. 

Its pre-occupation with La Follette 
undoubtedly reflected a regional inter- 
est. Some of its editorials dealing with 
La Follette, prohibition, foreign rela- 
tions and the domestic economy achiev- 
ed a high level of discussion and ob- 
jective treatment. 

Whatever else might be said about 
Tribune editorials, they were lively and 
readable. 

New York Times: 

The N.Y. Times discussions of the 
League, foreign policy, the tariff and 
domestic questions of prosperity, agri- 
culture and labor were reasoned and 
well presented. 


Its treatment of the candidates pro- 
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vided unremitting criticism of La Fol- 
lette and a support for Davis that bor- 
dered on outright electioneering. Less 
attention was devoted to Coolidge than 
to either Davis or La Follette. 

The N.Y. Times outstripped the field 
in its discussion of such campaign 
themes as “patriotic voting,” campaign 
“predictions,” “split parties,” etc. 

Still, N.Y. Times editorial coverage 
could be said to be the most extensive 
of the five newspapers studied, particu- 
larly with respect to foreign relations 
and the domestic economy. 

Louisville Courier-Journal: 

The Courier-Journal treatment of the 
League issue and nationalism was thor- 
ough and international in outlook. 

Its treatment of the candidates was 
partisan. For Coolidge there was de- 
nunciation as a do-nothing and say- 
nothing. La Follette was ignored. Davis 
won high praise. 

The overriding issue with the Courier- 
Journal was corruption. Of the 20 edi- 
torials studied, seven centered on that 
theme. 

The other basic concern of the Cour- 
ier-Journal was the tariff and its effect 
on the domestic economy. The object of 
this was to label the Republican party 
as self-serving in its goals. 

Los Angeles Times: 

In 32 editorials studied in this news- 
paper, one-fourth were devoted almost 
exclusively to a deification of Coolidge. 
Numerous other editorials contained 
favorable references. 

In contrast, eight editorials were de- 
voted to criticism of La Follette, and 
unfavorable references were contained 
in another seven. 


The L.A. Times also was preoccupied 
with the problem of government owner- 
ship, which it lumped together with 
socialism. About one-fourth of the edi- 
torials were devoted essentially to this 
topic. 
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On the subjects of the tariff, foreign 
policy, taxation, agriculture, etc., this 
newspaper followed closely partisan 
campaign themes. 

The range of issues discussed in L.A. 
Times editorials was extremely narrow. 

Editorial writers apparently made 
little or no effort to objectify topics 
under consideration. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

From this experimental analysis of 
newspaper editorial performance in a 
historical framework come suggestions 
for further study: 

1. The utilization of a sample of 
newspapers representative of the U.S. 
or regions. This would permit generaliz- 
ing from the data. 

2. Other studies, utilizing the same 
research design and methods, conducted 
at earlier and later periods, to deter- 
mine possible trends in editorial treat- 
ment. 

3. The more extensive structuring of 
a historical framework, insuring more 
representativeness, and going beyond 
secondary sources in the construction 
of the model.** 

4. A comparison of mews content 
and emphasis with editorial content and 
emphasis. 

5. A comparison of results achieved 
by a variation of sampling techniques, 
sampling from titles, issues, items and 
content elements; and determination, 
within limits, of minimum sample size 
for the study of the content of news- 
paper editorials. 

6. By the objective analysis of news- 
paper editorial content it is likely that 
some judgments of newspaper perform- 
ance, arrived at subjectively over the 
tide of more than two and one-half 
centuries of American journalism, may 
be modified. 


2 This would tend to reduce the bias of the 
historian. 
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Decline of the Official 
Press in Washington 


BY FREDERICK B. 


MARBUT 


The official party newspaper seemed to be a national fixture 
when Francis P. Blair was Jackson’s spokesman, but intra-party 
bickering and competitive Washington reporting spelled its end. 
The author, professor of journalism at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, is an authority on Washington correspondents. 





Yi THE TRADITION OF THE OFFICIAL 
newspaper, the Washington journal that 
spoke for the President and the admini- 
stration party, reached its zenith in the 
Washington Globe, edited by Francis 
P. Blair, during the last six years of 
Jackson’s administration. As exempli- 
fied by this editor and paper, the official 
press possessed these characteristics: 


1. Although it was closely attached 
to and controlled by the party in power, 
it was still privately owned and very 
profitable. When the party for which the 
paper spoke lost power, the paper re- 
mained in the hands of its proprietors 
as an Opposition spokesman. On the 
other hand, the party could, and even- 
tually did in Blair’s case, force the 
owner to surrender possession to a tool 
who was more congenial to the faction 
which had seized control. 

2. The paper was subsidized from 
government funds when its political 
backers controlled the administration 
and Congress, and was forced to de- 
pend on advertising and circulation sup- 
port in the commercially insignificant 
city of Washington, albeit with the help 
of the party, when its supporters were 
out. Its subsidy consisted of the con- 
gressional printing as well as the print- 
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ing from the executive departments and 
public notice advertising from the ex- 
ecutive branch—all at liberal rates. 

3. In a day when neither the inter- 
view nor the press conference had de- 
veloped, the official paper was the chan- 
nel through which the President spoke 
to the public. In some cases, notably 
Jefferson, the Chief Executive actually 
sent notes to the editor which were 
printed with very little editing, although 
the paper did not attribute the material 
to its high source.’ In others, depending 
on the personalities and personal rela- 
tions between the President and his edi- 
tor, the former had regular conferences 
with his press chief who in turn passed 
on to the country through unattributed 
editorials the news which were laid be- 
fore him. The country well understood 
that the editorials were inspired.” 


‘In the J. Henley Smith papers in the Manu- 
script Division of the Library of Congress are 
many letters which Jefferson sent to Samuel Har- 
rison Smith, editor of the National Intelligencer. 
Several are in language which is practically iden- 
tical with that in which the article finally ap- 
peared in the paper. 

? There is a Blair family tradition that Francis 
P. Blair often brought a jug of milk from his 
farm at Silver Spring to the White House. Then, 
the story goes, he and Jackson would sit in front 
of the fire in the Executive Mansion kitchen 
smoking and sharing the drink while the dis- 
cussed administration strategy. William Ernest 
Smith, “Francis P. Blair, Pen-Executive of An- 
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Furthermore, the official paper print- 
ed such Presidential statements as the 
Message on the State of the Union, and 
any executive orders which were issued 
and made public. The rest of the coun- 
try’s press secured its copies of the 
document from the administration jour- 
nal’s office or columns, although the 
method of release changed after 1850. 

The National Intelligencer held the 
crown undisputed until 1825. The suc- 
ceeding years saw a rapid sequence of 
newspapers, many of which carried the 
administration banner for only short 
periods in a day of party flux and re- 
organization. As new papers were es- 
tablished by political editors who 
hoped to gain the profitable mantle, 
each sent stenographers into the two 
houses of Congress to provide semi- 
stenographic, start-to-finish reports of 
floor proceedings of a type which has 
long since disappeared from the press.* 
Since the press of the rest of the coun- 
try clipped its news of the federal gov- 
ernment from the capital journals, it 
meant that they, official or otherwise, 
provided the American public with its 
news about congressional activity. The 
official journal gave such insight as 
citizens possessed into the administra- 
tion’s thinking. 

The prestige and power of the offi- 
cial paper began to decline when Blair 
was dismissed. Although a slaveholder, 
he was a patriotic nationalist of the 
Jackson school who became alarmed by 
the disruptive tendencies shown by the 
controversy over the annexation of 
Texas. The Democratic national con- 
vention of 1844 saw a victory for the 
pro-slavery, annexationist wing. After 


drew Jackson,” Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, 17:4 (March 1931), p. 542. 

* This article will not enumerate the shifts af- 
ter 1840. They are discussed at length elsewhere, 
notably in James E. Pollard, The Presidents and 
the Press (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1947). 
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its nominee, James K. Polk, was elected 
and took office, he was able to bring 
pressure on Blair to force him to sell 
out to elderly Thomas Ritchie. Ritchie, 
who had edited the Richmond Enquirer 
since 1804, was a vigorous supporter of 
annexation. He changed the paper's 
name to the Union.‘ 


Yt THE WHIGS, OF COURSE, WERE DE- 
lighted at this split in the Democratic 
party’s ranks, and worked to widen it. 
When Congress convened in December 
1845, they precipitated a debate over 
the election of printers to the two 
houses, They were unable to prevent 
the dominant Democrats from electing 
Ritchie and Heiss (the editor’s business 
manager-partner was John P. Heiss, 
formerly of the Nashville Union), but 
they succeeded in having the rates cut 
20% below what had been paid since 
1819.5 

The next summer, 1846, the Whigs 
were able further to embarrass Ritchie 
and Heiss. Supported by a small dissi- 
dent group of Democrats, they forced 
through both houses a bill providing that 
the clerk of the House and the secretary 
of the Senate let the printing each session 
to the lowest bidder.° The measure was 
passed purely to discommode the ad- 
ministration party press spokesmen.’ 
They, however, submitted the lowest 
bid and continued to handle the work 
for both bodies. On the other hand the 
revenue from this source, which had 
long been very profitable, was so 

*Charles Henry Ambler, Thomas Ritchie, A 
Study in Virginia Politics (Richmond: Bell Book 
and Stationery Company, 1913), pp. 240-60; 
Nathan Sargent, Public Men and Events (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott and Company, 1875), 
Il, pp. 266-68; William Ernest Smith, The Fran- 
cis Preston Blair Family in Politics (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1933), I, chapter 15; 
Thomas Hart Benton, Thirty Years View (New 
York and London, 1856), II, pp. 650-52; Pollard, 
Fresidents and the Press, pp. 233-39. 

® Congressional Globe, 29th Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion, pp. 14-19, 66-67. 


° Ibid., pp. 1129-30, 1167-70. 
* Ambler, Ritchie, p. 264. 
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sharply cut that now they carried it on 
at an actual loss. 

Under this act, the printing was 
never performed satisfactorily. In 1852, 
Congress returned to the system 
whereby each house elected its printer 
as a political reward, although the law- 
makers tried to write in certain safe- 
guards of the public interest. Between 
that date and 1860, however, investiga- 
tions by congressional committees, 
often politically inspired, produced 
evidence of a series of scandals dealing 
with the production of government pub- 
lications. Furthermore, the work was 
done slowly, and as the volume de- 
manded increased it was found difficult 
to find Washington printshops owned 
by Democrats which were capable of 
doing the work. Finally, in 1860, Con- 
gress established the present Govern- 
ment Printing Office, removing the 
problem from party politics and jour- 
nalism.* 

Another step which led to the decline 
of official journalism was the appear- 
ance of Washington correspondents of 
individual papers in other cities. A few 
journals experimented with them dur- 
ing the excitement between 1808 and 
1812, although the idea did not take 
lasting hold then. After 1827, however, 
and particularily after 1829, more and 
more of the nation’s newspapers sent 
staff members to Washington during 
the sessions of Congress. They, how- 
ever, wrote special, highly-opinionated 
articles, still leaving it to the official 
journals to cover congressional pro- 
ceedings and to release news from the 
White House. 


SThere is an extended bibliography on the 
public printing in Congressional committee re- 
ports and debates which I will not list here. The 
subject is treatec, however, in Roy F. Nichols, 
The Disruption of American Democracy (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1948), and 
R. W. Kerr, History of the Government Printing 
Office . . . (Lancaster, Pa., 1881). 

* Frederick B. Marbut, “Early Washington Cor- 
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The telegraph, the Mexican War, 
and the rapid buildup of the slavery 
controversy after 1848 brought intra- 
party stresses and changes in the han- 
dling of Washington news which con- 
tinued to give a black eye to official jour- 
nalism. Baltimore papers experimented 
with the use of the original telegraph 
line from Washington soon after it was 
opened in May 1844. Regular use of 
the telegraph by the press, however, be- 
gan on April 11, 1846, when the Phila- 
deiphia Public Ledger started moving 
congressional reports by a combination 
rail and telegraph system. In this way, 
the paper was able to lay before its 
readers each day that part of the pre- 
vious day’s floor activities which took 
place up to 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Until then, such accounts in the Phila- 
delphia and New York papers had been 
two and sometimes three days late. 


Yt THERE IS NO ENTIRELY SATISFAC- 
tory record to show when the Associ- 
ated Press established its first Washing- 
ton “agent.”'® From the very beginning 
of telegraphic service, however, the 
New York papers carried wired ac- 
counts of routine congressional floor 
proceedings in identical language, clear 
evidence that some sort of cooperation 
in reporting and telegraphing had been 
arranged. In April 1846, the telegraph 
was working between Washington and 


respondents: Some Neglected Pioneers,” JOURNAL- 
1SM QUARTERLY, 25:4 (Dec. 1948), pp. 369-74. 

°L. A. Gobright’s Recollection of Men and 
Things at Washington During the Third of a 
Century (Philadelphia, 1869), refers to the Asso- 
ciated Press by name for the first time on page 
172, where he discusses certain 1856 events. An 
unofficial Congressional Directory published in 
1853 listed newspaper correspondents, and re- 
corded Gobright as the New York Associated 
Press reporter. The official Congressional Direc- 
tory did not start listing correspondents until 
1860. Oliver Gramling, AP, The Story of News 
(New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1940), pp. 19— 
21, gives 1856, the date when D. H. Craig reor- 
ganized the service, as the date the Washington 
and Albany bureaus were established. This book, 
however, is unreliable in those parts dealing with 
the early years. 
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Baltimore, and between Philadelphia 
and New York, with a gap between the 
Pennsylvania and Maryland cities. As 
early as April 29, the Herald and the 
Tribune used duplicated congressional 
accounts forwarded by electricity from 
the Quaker city. On June 6, the gap 
was closed, making possible direct tele- 
graphic transmission from Washington. 
From that time on, in all of the papers 
in New York and Philadelphia there 
could be found accounts of activities in 
the two houses in language that was 
identical or so nearly so that it was 
obvious a single transmission was used. 
Files examined by this writer show 
that such identity extended to such 
papers as the Boston Atlas and Courier 
in 1847, and after 1852 to the New 
Orleans Delta and Picayune, the Mis- 
souri Democart, the Chicago Times and 
Tribune and the Charleston Mercury 
and Courier. It should be understood, 
however, that this identity was to be 
found in the routine congressional re- 
ports, and after about 1852, in certain 
other short items of news from Wash- 
ington. The leading papers, however, 
had _ individual letters, _ principally 
mailed at this time, from their own cor- 
respondents. 

An indirect reference by Dr. Alexan- 
der Jones, plus this identity of language, 
gives us a clue to what must have 
happened."? At the beginning, the tele- 
graph companies arranged to have their 
own operators forward to newspapers 
in other cities news taken from the local 
journals in the cities of transmission.'* 
Soon, however, “telegraph reporters” 
appeared. These, the last century’s 
“free-lance” writers, gathered the news 
and telegraphed it to any paper which 


™ Alexander Jones, Historical Sketch of the 
Electric Telegraph (New York, 1852), pp. 129— 
38. 

2 Robert Luther Thompson, Wiring a Conti- 
nent (Princeton University Press, 1947), pp. 221- 
22. 
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would buy. It is obvious that the tele- 
graph companies had made arrange- 
ments with some of that considerable 
group in Washington who were or had 
been reporter-stenographers covering 
congressional proceedings for the 
Washington papers. These gentry filed 
accounts to all Philadelphia and New 
York papers as soon as the wires were 
open to those cities. 


Dr. Jones was a New York physician 
who added an interest in telegraph re- 
porting as a sideline to his medical 
practice. He seems to have been a 
leader in organizing a federation of 
these free agents which appeared ap- 
parently in 1847, and he worked out a 
cipher to transmit congressional pro- 
ceedings by telegraph in such a way as 
to save wire time. In a book which he 
published in 1852, he wrote that the 
organization employed a stenographer 
in each house. L. A. Gobright had been 
a congressional reporter for the Wash- 
ington papers. Perhaps he took charge 
of the Washington side of the operation 
in cooperation with Jones. In 1848 the 
New York papers organized the joint 
effort which came to be known as the 
Associated Press, and engaged Jones as 
“agent” to take charge. He may have 
utilized the telegraph reporters’ group 
with which he was already associated, 
placing the Washington operation un- 
der Gobright. The latter continued in 
charge of the service’s operations in the 
capital until his death in 1879. 

In December 1846 the telegraph re- 
porters in Washington summarized 
President Polk’s Message on the State 
of the Union and, for the first time, 
used the electric wires to transmit an 
early, brief account of the Executive’s 
views. This necessity to condense and 
summarize for telegraphic transmission, 
at least according to an impression 
gained from extensive examination of 
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newspaper files, was one of the pres- 
sures which led to a revolution in news- 
paper writing after the Civil War. The 
complete text of Polk’s Message, which 
was printed in the Union office, was 
sent by special railway express ar- 
ranged by the Post Office for the Phila- 
delphia and New York papers.'* This 
was consistent with a practice that had 
originated several years earlier. 

Four years later, however, President 
Fillmore sped up the system. As the 
date approached for his Message to go 
to Congress in December 1850, special 
Post Office couriers carried copies to 
the postmasters in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Boston, 
Providence, Albany, Rochester and 
Buffalo. The postmasters in each city 
gave them to the local editors on re- 
ceiving telegraphic notification that the 
document was being read in Congress."* 
This President’s last Message, sub- 
mitted in December 1852, was taken 
in advance by 18 special couriers to 
119 cities and towns.'® 

Both Pierce and Buchanan followed 
somewhat similar practices in releasing 
their Messages, although the latter cut 
back the number of cities to which ad- 
vance copies were sent. In December 
1860, as he was preparing to leave of- 
fice, messengers took them only to New 
York and Richmond, although the 
Associated Press telegraphed an exten- 
sive summary to the entire country.'¢ 


Y@ IN SPRINGFIELD, PRESIDENT- ELECT 
Lincoln watched nervously as South 
Carolina prepared to leave the Union. 
A letter in the New York Herald of 
December 10, dated at Springfield on 
the 5th, said: “The synopsis of the 
President’s Message sent to the press 


13 Philadelphia Public Ledger and New York 
Tribune, Dec. 9, 1846. 

New York Herald, Nov. 26, 1850. 

% New York Tribune, Nov. 31, 1852. 

%*New York Herald, Dec. 3, 1860. 
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was read by Mr. Lincoln this morn- 
img..." 

The “rail-splitter” came into office 
carrying the banner of a young party 
which had not heretofore gained the 
Presidency and had not set up an offi- 
cial journal in Washington. He came 
into office at a time when the printing 
had been taken out of its older place 
as a party reward, when the idea of an 
official journal had fallen into dis- 
repute, and when the reorganization of 
Washington newsgathering had taken 
away the old function of the adminis- 
tration newspaper as the source of offi- 
cial information. Nevertheless, there 
was extensive speculation as to the pos- 
sible establishment of a new journal in 
the time-honored tradition. 


A letter which the President-elect no 
doubt read while he waited in Spring- 
field that winter was sent to his young 
secretary, John G. Nicolay, by James 
E. Harvey of the New York Tribune 
Washington staff. After he entered of- 
fice, Lincoln named Harvey minister to 
Portugal. On November 25, 1860, the 
correspondent wrote that “one Han- 
scom, a newsgatherer of the N.Y. 
Herald” was in Springfield, and was 
planning, with an associate, to estab- 
lish a new paper in Washington. Han- 
scom, Harvey continued, “is known 
here as one of the most unscruplous & 
notorious of all the corrupt gang who 
infest this Capital.” Indeed, the writer 
saw his employment by the Herald as 
proof of his low character. “That paper 
has just such agents & no other,” he 
wrote. 


The real object of the new paper, 
Harvey continued, “is a speculation on 
the Government, and a lobby machine 
to operate upon the Republicans in 
Congress.” He urged Nicolay to warn 
Lincoln against Hanscom and added: 
“The attempt will be made to impress 
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the public that it is his [Lincoln’s] or- 
gan, & to impress the pockets of his 
friends for the support of adven- 
turers.””?* 

Hanscom brought out the first issue 
of the National Republican the day 
after Harvey wrote. His name is a fa- 
miliar one to the student of the Wash- 
ington press. Several references to him 
indicate that he had a talent for corrupt 
intrigue.'** He remained chief of the 
Washington office of the Herald for 
another year, and then gave way to 
L. A. Whiteley. The National Repub- 
lican, however, did not receive Lin- 
coln’s support. 

Another claimant was John W. 
Forney, publisher of the Philadelphia 
Press. An erstwhile Democrat, he had 
for a short time possessed Buchanan’s 
confidence as editor of the Constitu- 
tion, that President’s journalistic outlet 
during part of his administration. He 
established the Washington Sunday 
Chronicle on March 31, 1861, and 
made it daily on November 3, 1862. 
A Republican spokesman, this paper 
succeeded in gaining much of the pub- 
lic notice advertising from the execu- 
tive departments. Furthermore, the edi- 
tor’s position as Secretary of the Senate, 
and the fact that he was a frequent 
caller at the White House, gave his 
paper some claim to the official title. 

On March 6, 1861, the Washington 
correspondent of the Charleston Mer- 
cury (he was still active in the capital 
in spite of his state’s secession) wrote 
that the editors of the National Intelli- 
gencer hoped to regain the mantle 
which they had enjoyed forty years 
earlier. Joseph Gales had died on July 
21, 1860. But his partner of a half- 


17 Nicola; 
of Congress. 
Cincinnati Gazette, 


papers, Manuscript Division, Library 


Oct. 2, 1867; Benjamin 
Perley Poore, Perley’s Reminiscences of Sixty 
Years in the National Metropolis (Tecumseh, 
Mich., 1886), II, p. 20. 
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century, W.W. Seaton, was still at the 
helm of the venerable paper, although 
since it pursued a moderate pro-slavery 
course it hardly had a valid claim on 
Lincoln’s confidence. On the other 
hand, when the President, on August 
23, 1862, made public his open letter 
in reply to Greeley’s “Prayer of Twenty 
Millions,” he did so through the Na- 
tional Intelligencer’s columns. Before 


publication, Lincoln went over the let- 
ter word for word with James C. Well- 
ing, that paper’s political editor.'® 


YA THUS SEVERAL PAPERS JOCKEYED 
for the rail position with the great war- 
time President. None, however, was 
recognized in the Jefferson-Smith or 
Jackson-Blair tradition. On the other 
hand, Lincoln utilized the Associated 
Press as his machinery for making pub- 
lic official statements and speeches, and 
abandoned the old Post Office courier 
system. 

During the winter of 1860-61, the 
country regarded the Springfield Daily 
Journal as his spokesman. After he 
wrote the original draft of his proposed 
inauguration address, Lincoln had it 
printed in that paper’s office and took 
the copies with him to Washington. 
There, they were discussed with various 
Republican leaders who offered sug- 
gestions, so that before March 4, the 
prints had parts crossed out, interlined 
and amended. Nicolay then wrote out 
new copies by hand and gave one to 
Gobright to be telegraphed to the coun- 
try as the new President spoke.?° 

This was the first inauguration ad- 
dress to be telegraphed in full to papers 
in such cities as Chicago, St. Louis and 
New Orleans. That Gobright continued 


* Robert S. Harper, Lincoln and the Press 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952), p. 173. Har- 
per speculates on the reason Lincoln chose the 
Intelligencer, and says he may have done so to 
“tease Greeley.” 

* Gobright, Recollection, pp. 228-29. 
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to receive such documents is shown by 
a short note which he scrawled on 
December 1, 1862, while the country 
awaited the convening of Congress and 
the delivery of the President’s Message. 
Gobright wrote to Nicolay: “I will be 
on the lookout for you at the door of 
the Senate after you shall have de- 
livered the Message to that body. 
Please have two copies for me in the 
envelope for better convenience of 
transmission.” ?' And on that great day 
at Gettysburg, November 19, 1863, 
Lincoln delivered his short but memor- 
able address and then gave the copy 
from which he read to Joseph L. Gil- 
bert, the Associated Press reporter.** 
Thus passed the administration or- 
gan, as its functions were abandoned or 
were taken over by other devices. As 
late as 1873, however, Fredric Hudson, 
the former managing editor of the New 
York Herald, wrote that all govern- 


*! Nicolay papers. 
*2Louis M. Starr, Bohemian Brigade 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1954), p. 229. 
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ments had their official journals, al- 
though he did not specify whom he re- 
garded as the holder of the place under 
President Grant, who was guiding the 
country’s destiny at the time Hudson 
wrote.2* Furthermore, when Cleveland 
returned to the White House for his 
second term, in 1893, some Washing- 
ton journalistic opportunists, backed by 
a man who had made a fortune in the 
furniture business, founded a _ paper 
which they hoped he would recognize 
in the outmoded way. Cleveland disap- 
pointed them, however, and the paper 
died.** Thus passed the last flicker of 
an administration press, although the 
rise of information branches in the 
executive departments after 1920 re- 
flects a 20th century approach which 
has some parallels. That, however, is 
a different story. 


23 Frederic Hudson, Journalism in the United 
States (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1873), 
p- 230. 

** George Rothwell Brown, Washington. A Not 
Too Serious History (Baltimore: Norman Pub- 
lishing Company, 1930), pp. 436-37. 





“Pop [William Randolph Hearst] always wanted to have people read the 


editorials. On most newspapers editorial readership is horribly low. Quite 
often they are printed in small type. They have the look of the London 
Times. Pop's editorial pages were always gayer than those of most news- 
papers. But during his later years they became stereotyped. It seemed that 
the spirit had become ‘we have always done it this way; we mustn’t change 


a thing.’ Yet nothing is so certain as change. 

“One idea that seemed particularly averse to change was the large car- 
toon. It seemed to be fixed that there should always be at least a four- 
column cartoon that would likely as not grow to eight columns, cramping 
the reading matter into the lower part of the page. I, too, like the giant 
cartoon when we have something big we want to say quickly and graph- 
ically. But you can’t keep crying ‘wolf! wolf! and expect attention. 

“So, as the first step toward modernization, I called in Burris Jenkins. 
I asked him to cast his draftsman’s eye over the editorial page of the 
Journal-American. Practically every one of our newspapers is dif- 
ferent now than it used to be. It’s a constant challenge.”—WILLIAM RAN- 
DOLPH HEARST JR., as quoted in an Editor & Publisher article reporting on 
modernization of the typography of Hearst newspapers. 

















Twenty-three Nations Represented 
At Journalism Education Meeting 
BY NORVAL NEIL LUXON 


The international conference held by UNESCO in April indi- 
cated increasing recognition of need for providing more and bet- 
ter training for persons entering the mass communications field. 
Dr. Luxon, dean of the School of Journalism at the University 
of North Carolina, was a U.S. representative at this meeting. 





V> THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL EXPERT 
Meeting on Professional Training for 
Journalism was held in Paris under the 
aegis of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation April 9-13, 1956. It demon- 
strated that there is increasing world- 
wide recognition of the need to provide 
additional facilities for the education 
and training of persons planning to en- 
ter the mass communications field. 

One of the basic purposes of 
UNESCO since its inception has been 
to improve the quality of information. 
Another has been to facilitate the free 
flow of information within countries 
and across national borders. Studies by 
UNESCO have shown that while com- 
munication facilities have expanded at 
an astonishing rate in recent years, fa- 
cilities for professional training for 
journalism have shown nothing like a 
comparable growth.* 

In announcing this first international 
meeting on professional training for 


1 Report of the Commission on Technical Needs 
in Press Radio Film, Vol. I, 1947; Il, 1948; III, 
1949; IV, 1950; V, 1953 (Paris: UNESCO). 

Desmond, Robert W., Professional Training of 
Journalists (Paris: UNESCO, 1949). 

Reports and Papers on Mass Communication: 
Education for Journalism 1953 (Paris: UNESCO, 
1954). 
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journalism, Tor Gjesdal, Director of the 
Department of Mass Communication of 
UNESCO, said “ studies have 
shown that the demand for new or im- 
proved facilities for education in or for 
journalism has reached a stage where 
the most pressing needs should be de- 
fined and suitable remedies devised.” 


It was on this note that the confer- 
ence was convened with 29 delegates 
present from 23 UNESCO member 
countries which currently have facili- 
ties of one type or another for educa- 
tion for journalism. Only the Russian 
delegation was absent. Participants in- 
cluded 16 educators, 10 representatives 
from the communications media, and 
three delegates who spend part time in 
each field. 


In addition, there were some two 
score observers and consultants from 
professional organizations such as the 
International Federation of Newspaper 
Editors and Publishers, the Interna- 
tional Press Institute, the International 
Organization of Journalists, the Inter- 
national Federation of Journalists, the 
United Nations, the International Labor 
Office, the Council of Europe, and from 
European newspapers, radio stations, 
and schools and faculties of journalism. 














Journalism Education Meeting 


The conference was a working con- 
ference. Working papers, background 
papers, and reports, prepared on assign- 
ment in advance, were distributed to 
participants at their home bases prior to 
their departure for Paris. Each dele- 
gate was requested to familiarize him- 
self with this background material. 
There were no speeches, no papers read 
at the sessions which were devoted en- 
tirely to discussion. 


A plenary session was held Monday 
morning, April 9, after which the dele- 
gates were divided among three work- 
ing groups which took assigned topics 
under consideration for two and one- 
half days. On Wednesday evening each 
group had completed a report. These 
three reports were consolidated by the 
chairmen, rapporteurs, and the UNES- 
CO secretariat, into one general report 
which was ready in English and French 
for delegates Thursday evening. On Fri- 
day a final plenary session was held at 


which the general report was discussed 
paragraph by paragraph and adopted 
with minor changes.” 


The writer served as chairman of one 
working group.* Chairmen of the other 
two groups were Salvador P. Lopez, 
Philippine ambassador to France, and 
Dr. A. S. Khurshid, head of the depart- 
ment of journalism, Panjab University, 
Lahore, Pakistan. 

Agenda for the conference was di- 
vided into four general topics: Prob- 
lems of Professional Training, Recent 
Trends in Journalism Instruction and 
Curricula Development, Improving 
Professional Training, and International 
Coordination of Planning, Exchanges 
and Research. 

The working group of which the 


? UNESCO plans to publish the general report 
and certain of the working papers and reports. 

*A working paper, “Comparative Analysis of 
Curricula Trends of International Significance’ 
was prepared by the writer. 
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writer was chairman was assigned the 
first two topics and each of the other 
groups was given one. 

At the outset delegates agreed that 
the term journalism as used at the 
meeting was understood to cover all in- 
formation media: newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, television, and news and 
documentary films. 

The key to improving the quality of 
information, the conference empha- 
sized, is to be found in the more thor- 
ough education and training of journal- 
ists in all media. In the preamble of the 
report was the statement: 


Freedom of information is an essen- 
tial part of democratic life and of the 
fundamental rights and freedoms of 
man. Journalists are no exception to the 
rule that the members of any profession 
will receive from the public only the 
degree of respect and trust to which 
their own merits entitle them. It is, 
therefore, important that the highest 
standards of the profession should be 
maintained so that the press will play 
its part in strengthening the peoples’ 
belief in this fundamental freedom. 


A direct blow at licensing of journal- 
ists or of control over those planning 
to enter the profession was struck in 
the opening statement of the report’s 
second section: 


No restriction should be placed in 
the way of those wishing to enter jour- 
nalism—the term is used to cover all 
media—since any such restriction would 
run counter to the right of freedom of 
expression and infringe the liberty of 
the press. The meeting considers how- 
ever, that it is not inconsistent with this 
declaration of freedom that beginners 
should come to the profession equipped 
with a minimum level of general educa- 
tion. 


Among other recommendations of 
interest to educators in the professional 
journalism field in the United States 
were those that selection methods to 
raise the educational level of entrants 
should be encouraged, that refresher 
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courses for both journalists and journal- 
ism teachers are effective means of im- 
proving professional standards, that ex- 
perienced journalism teachers should: 
combine educational travel abroad with 
guest lecturing and research, and that 
the acute and special needs in techni- 
cally underdeveloped areas of the 
world be given consideration in alloca- 
tion of fellowships. 

The plenary session warmly approved 
the statement: 

It is impossible to aim too high in 
providing educational facilities for pros- 
pective journalists and at all stages of 
their training and the exercise of their 
responsibilities. 

Recognizing that training programs 
vary widely from the United States 
plan, where schools of journalism are 
integral parts of universities, to the 
United Kingdom program of on-the-job 
training conducted by the National 
Council for the Training of Journalists, 
the delegates agreed on the necessity of 
including “a study of current affairs and 
of the history and culture of other peo- 
ples” in programs in order to provide a 
background for adequate interpretation 
of international news and events. The 
encouragement and extension of for- 
eign language study were stressed. 

Exchange of journalists and of teach- 
ers of journalism between countries was 
the subject of detailed discussion and 
there was general agreement that meth- 
ods of stepping-up exchanges of both 
professional and academic personnel be 
sought. 

Among the recommendations of the 
conference on the role universities can 
and should play in strengthening pro- 
grams of professional training were the 
following presented here necessarily in 
capsule form: 


1) That universities and other educa- 
tional institutions undertake the pro- 
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motion of research into problems of 
the press and of other media of mass 
communication, 

That more widespread provision be 
made by universities for advanced 
study by working journalists, 

3) That those who teach should be 
properly educated, trained, and 
equipped with the necessary techni- 
cal knowledge, 

That schools of journalism should 
make available on as wide a scale 
as possible the fruits of their experi- 
ence, research results, and publica- 
tions. 


=) 
~ 


4) 


A considerable amount of time was 
spent in discussing the need for regional 
or international centers “devoted to rais- 
ing the standards of training and educa- 
tion of journalists in various parts of 
the world.” In this connection there was 
general agreement that due considera- 
tion should be given “to the need for 
specialized instruction in the newer in- 
formation media, especially in under- 
developed regions with a low literacy 
rate.” 


Responsibilities of such centers, it was 
decided, could well include: 


1) The training of teaching staff. 

2) The pooling of the experience ac- 
quired. 

3) The improvement of teaching meth- 
ods and techniques. 

4) The compilation of a body of edu- 

cational data, and the drafting of 

pilot textbooks and other teaching 
aids. 

The co-ordination of theory and 

practice as regards large-scale com- 

munication media and their effects. 

6) The study of the basis and structure 
of large-scale communication media 
and freedom of information. 

7) The organization of seminars and 
refresher courses for teachers of 
journalism and journalists. 

8) The publication of specialized stud- 
ies and research. 


an 
~_— 


Practical problems of underwriting the 
centers came in for lengthy discussion. 
Two areas in the world where urgent 
need exists for centers, delegates from 
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the areas told the conference, are the 
Middle East and Far East. This section 
of the general report closed with this 
recommendation: 

The widest possible base should be 
sought for the financing of the proposed 
centres—and of such preliminary teams 
as might be required to set them up. 
Funds might be sought from _profes- 
sional organizations, industry, the mass 
media enterprises, foundations, UNES- 
CO and governments, provided there 
are no political conditions attached to 
these grants. 

Growing recognition of the worth of 
research in the mass communication 
field was evident in the report’s section 
on research which asked that considera- 
tion be given (1) the drawing up of an 
international terminology for mass com- 
munications; (2) the compilation of 
selected readings on research methods 
and techniques; (3) the establishment 
of an inventory of those research tasks 
which are of the greatest interest in re- 
lation to journalism training  pro- 
grammes. 

The section’s concluding paragraph 
invited editors of professional, trade 
and scholarly periodicals to pay more 
attention to research programs in the 
field of mass communication in their 
publications. 

Specific recommendations to UNES- 
CO included, among others, requests 
that UNESCO, in close-co-operation 
with appropriate professional organiza- 
tions, study the establishment of centers 
staffed by expert teachers; that it envis- 
age the establishment of a permanent 
international council, the function of 
which would be to co-ordinate all ac- 
tivities undertaken with a view to im- 
proving the training of professional 
journalists and especially that of teach- 
ers of journalism, and that UNESCO 
bring the results and recommendations 
of the April meeting to the knowledge 
of the General Conference. 
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Utilization of the UNESCO Program 
of Aid to Member States as a means of 
financing projects of developing facili- 
ties for educating and training staff 
members for press, radio, television, and 
film was urged upon member states un- 
able to finance them locally. It was sug- 
gested that appropriate requests for such 
services be addressed to UNESCO by 
professional circles. 

UNESCO also was asked to pioneer 
in the production of prototype text- 
books and teaching aids; to assist, when 
requested, in organizing international 
seminars for information personnel and 
journalism teachers; and to promote the 
development and facilitate the exchange 
of research, particularly on subjects 
connected with journalism educational 
programs. 

Inevitably, such a program as that en- 
visaged at UNESCO House in April 
must be a long-range one. No practical 
person hopes for the millennium. Not 
all of the recommendations and plans 
reported by Robert W. Desmond to the 
1947 convention of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism or by Ralph D. Casey to 
the 1948 meeting have come to full 
fruition.* 

But to us in the field of professional 
education for journalism in the United 
States, such recognition on an interna- 
tional scale of the urgent need for more 
and better journalists and for expanded 
and improved programs of professional 
education for journalism is an indica- 
tion that progress is being made toward 
the twin goals that the peoples of the 
world be better informed and that those 
who process the information for news 
media be better educated. 


‘Desmond, Robert W., 
tional Press Institute Are Bright Spot in 1947 


“Plans for Interna- 
Picture,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 25:1 (March 
1948), pp. 33-37; Casey, Ralph D., ““UNESCO’s 
Role in Advancing Education for Journalism,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 25:4 (Dec. 1948), pp. 
386-390. 














U. S. Correspondents Abroad: 
A Study of Backgrounds 


BY J. 


WILLIAM MAXWELL 


A survey of foreign correspondents employed by U. S. organiza- 
tions gives evidence of their family backgrounds, extent of edu- 
cation and other qualifications for service, working methods, 
incomes and political preference. The author is journalism head 
at the State University of South Dakota. 





YW VIRTUALLY ALL NEWS FROM ABROAD 
channels through some 450 full-time 
correspondents employed by American 
commercial news organizations. Yet un- 
til recently no systematic study of this 
important reporting group had been at- 
tempted. * 

In 1953, Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, di- 
rector of the school of journalism, 
State University of Iowa, suggested such 
a study to the writer, who was then 
teaching the course “World News Chan- 
nels.” A preliminary step was a survey 
which elicited from prominent corre- 
spondents 37 reports which were pub- 
lished by the University in a 74-page 
booklet entitled “The Foreign Corre- 
spondent: His Problems in Covering the 
News Abroad.” 

A doctoral investigation of the corre- 
spondents themselves was begun in 1954 
under Prof. Moeller’s direction and was 
completed the following year. The doc- 
toral research is referred to in the fol- 
lowing. 

Foreign correspondents employed by 
American commercial news organiza- 
tions were studied within the framework 
of the five major institutions: familial, 


*See the review of Theodore E. Kruglak’s 
study, The Foreign Correspondents, in this issue. 


educational, economic, political and re- 
ligious. More specifically, an attempt 
was made to discover what kinds of 
families they came from and what kinds 
of family life they now have; the extent 
of their education, both formal and in- 
formal; their manner of earning a living 
and the product thereof. 


The universe included full-time corre- 
spondents, both American and foreign 
nationals, of radio (including television) 
and news magazines, as well as those of 
newspapers and agencies (the Associ- 
ated Press, etc.). Data were gathered 
primarily by means of a questionnaire 
airmailed to most parts of the world. 
Among the 209 respondents were re- 
presentatives of all the major American 
foreign news organizations: The Associ- 
ated Press, United Press, International 
News Service, New York Times, Time, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and so on. 
As closely as can be determined, the 
Americans among the respondents 
equaled 55 to 60% of all full-time 
American correspondents abroad at the 
time of the survey. 


Y SOME OF THE FINDINGS WHICH MAY 
be of the most general interest are the 
following: 
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Nearly one-third of the American 
correspondents had at least one foreign 
born parent, a rate which is nearly twice 
that of the general United States popu- 
lation. When foreign nationals are in- 
cluded, more than two-fifths of the re- 
spondents had foreign parentage. 

Nearly two-thirds of the respondents 
came from business or professional fam- 
ilies. Not a single respondent reported 
having a farmer father. 

A third of the correspondents were 
products of the Northeast United States 
and well over one-fourth, of the Mid- 
west. The South and West combined 
produced less than one-fifth of the re- 
spondents. One state—New York—con- 
tributed 36 of the 179 American corre- 
spondents. 

“Big City” is an appellation that 
might well apply to the respondents. 
Nearly one-third grew up in cities of a 
million or more population, and well 
over half in cities of 100,000 and up. 
Two-thirds were from cities of 25,000 
or larger. 

Foreign correspondence as a way of 
earning a living seems to retard the de- 
velopment of family life among its prac- 
titioners. Nearly one-fifth of the 209 
correspondents were not married; one- 
fourth of the 128 married correspond- 
ents had no children. Three-fifths of the 
married respondents did not have their 
first child until they were 31, or older. 

It is a commonly held view that a 
majority of the foreign correspondents 
marry foreign women. But among the 
Americans in the present study who had 
ever been married fewer than one- 
fourth married foreign women. 

Among the 209 correspondents, 61.2% 
were college degree holders. When 
non-graduate college men among the 
respondents are added to the graduates, 
the total for the two groups equals 
90% of the 209. More than one-tenth of 
the correspondents had earned master’s 
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degrees and two the Ph.D. Of the 127 
who received college degrees, 40% 
were graduated “with honors.” Included 
in this group are 13 (10% of the grad- 
uates) Phi Beta Kappas. 


YW THE INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF 
the school of journalism in preparing 
students for news jobs is seen in the 
fact that one-fourth of the correspond- 
ents who attended college majored in 
journalism—more than concentrated on 
any other subject. In 1938 Rosten found 
that only a tenth of the Washington cor- 
respondents he investigated had special- 
ized in journalism. 


Before becoming foreign correspond- 
ents, a third of the respondents could 
speak one foreign language, a tenth 
could speak two, and about one-twelfth 
could speak three or more. However, 
just under half of the newsmen received 
their first foreign assignments before 
they could speak any language other 
than English. Despite the fact that nine- 
tenths of the respondents thought it was 
“very” or “fairly” important for a cor- 
respondent to be able to speak the lan- 
guage of his assigned country nearly 
one-fourth of the correspondents spoke 
no language other than English. 

All the correspondents indicated that 
they read newspapers daily and exten- 
sively, and among those which they 
read “most regularly and thoroughly” 
the international edition of the New 
York Times ranked first with seven- 
tenths of the respondents mentioning 
this newspaper. As to columnists, the 
Alsop brothers had the strongest fol- 
lowing among the foreign correspon- 
dents with 43% saying they read the 
Alsop column regularly. Walter Lipp- 
mann and Roscoe Drummond followed 
with 40 and 12% respectively. 

Among magazines read most regu- 
larly and thoroughly, Time was first 
with 73% of the correspondents men- 
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tioning this title. Newsweek was second 
and the New Yorker third, with 43 and 
28%, respectively. 

That foreign news assignments are 
given primarily to young men can be 
seen from the fact that more than 80% 
of the respondents received their first 
post abroad before they were 35. One- 
fourth entered foreign correspondence 
between the ages of 23 and 26, and 
nearly a third between 27 and 30. 

Despite some news executives’ state- 
ments to the contrary, it would appear 
that one effective way to enter foreign 
correspondence is to go to or be in a 
foreign country—to be immediately 
available when openings occur. Nearly 
one-fourth of the Americans in the pres- 
ent study got their first foreign jobs by 
being abroad. 


Wl IN GENERAL, THE FOREIGN CORRE- 
spondents of the survey were a fairly 
seasoned group of news gatherers. More 
than nine-tenths had had in excess of 
five years of news experience. Two- 
thirds had had 11 or more years of such 
experience. If two years is considered a 
sufficiently long period for a corre- 
spondent’s orientation to his base city 
and the country around it, then about 
three-fourths of the respondents were 
satisfactorily oriented. 

Figures submitted by the respondents 
indicate that a long work week is not 
unusual for a foreign reporter. A tenth 
said they worked 71 or more hours a 
week. Nearly three-tenths said they 
worked 56 to 70 hours weekly, and 
another three-tenths, 46 to 55. Fewer 
than one-fourth put their estimates be- 
low 46 hours a week. 

There is a prevalent notion that for- 
eign correspondents spend a consider- 
able amount of time traveling. The 
present figures support this idea. 
Whereas only 6% said they did not 
travel at all on work-connected trips, 
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86% said they traveled from one to 
more than 33 weeks annually. More 
than half traveled from five to 20 weeks 
a year. About 15% were traveling 
more than 20 weeks annually. 

Among the abilities required for for- 
eign correspondence, writing is probably 
one of the most important. There was 
no respondent among the present group 
who estimated his weekly output of writ- 
ing at fewer than 1,000 words, and one 
agency writer calculated his total at 
30,000 words a week. A fifth of the 
group wrote between 1,000 and 2,999 
words weekly, another fifth, between 
3,000 and 3,999. About a fourth aver- 
aged 4,000 to 5,999 words a week, and 
another fourth 6,000 or more words. 

In general, the foreign correspond- 
ents’ incomes from news work com- 
pared favorably with the incomes of 
professional people in the United States. 
Whereas United States income figures 
for 1951 show that the average net in- 
come, before taxes, of doctors was 
$13,432; of lawyers, $8,732; and of 
dentists, $7,820, the foreign correspond- 
ents had average annual earnings from 
their regular news work of $9,300. The 
median income was _ approximately 
$10,000. Three respondents reported 
annual incomes of less than $2,000, and 
five, incomes of $20,000 or more. The 
highest was in excess of $30,000. How- 
ever, 62 correspondents reported addi- 
tional income from sources outside of 
their regular news work; lecturing, arti- 
cle writing, television appearances, and 
so on, provided earnings ranging from 
“insignificant” to $15,000 annually. 

Among the 209 respondents in the 
study, 192 (91.9%) said they would 
enter foreign correspondence again, if 
they had the choice to make over. Only 
three (1.4 % ) indicated that they would 
not become foreign correspondents; 
four were uncertain, and ten did not 
answer the question. 














FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


Foreign Correspondents 
Covering the United States 


BY DONALD A. LAMBERT* 


Who are the 250 foreign journalists in this country writing news 
for publication in their own lands? Replies from 111 to a ques- 
tionnaire give a picture of their backgrounds and qualifications, 
their news reporting practices and their opinions concerning 
America, which might affect their work. 





V> SINCE THE START OF THE COLD WAR 
the United States as a government has 
made an attempt on many fronts to give 
the peoples of other countries an under- 
standing of American life. The Voice of 
America, cultural missions, informa- 
tional services and libraries established 
in other lands, exchange students and 
scholars, visiting delegations of for- 
eigners to study American practices—all 
these are familiar devices for informing 
the world about what America stands 
for. 

In addition, students of international 
affairs have been concerned with, and 
often critical of, the exported items of 
American culture—motion pictures, 
music, books and magazines—and their 
impact on the minds of other peoples. 

A neglected phase of this important 
problem is the role of foreign journal- 
ists in this country writing news for pub- 
lication in their own lands. These men 
and women, because they know what 
their countrymen want to find out about 
America, must certainly exert a signifi- 
cant influence on foreign public opinion 
concerning this country. 


*The author was a graduate student, School of 
Journalism, Pennsylvania State University, 1954- 
55. He received his master’s degree in August 
1955. The thesis was written under the direction 
of Dr. James W. Markham, professor of journal- 
ism. 
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This study, conducted by mail ques- 
tionnaires, was an attempt to find out 
something about these journalists—their 
biographical backgrounds, their news re- 
porting practices and their opinions. The 
questionnaires were mailed to 250 cor- 
respondents, the total number in this 
country insofar as the author could de- 
termine. Of these, 111 (44.4%) com- 
pleted a biographical questionnaire and 
106 (42.4%) an unsigned question- 
naire dealing with their opinions. Thir- 
ty-seven countries are represented in 
this study. 


I. BIOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUNDS 


What were the backgrounds of the 
journalists covering the United States 
for foreign readers in 1955? From ques- 
tions about their age, education, reli- 
gious training, years of journalistic ex- 
perience, number of years spent in the 
United States, and so forth, the study 
attempts to present a general picture of 
factors in the correspondents’ back- 
grounds through which their role in in- 
ternational communications might be 
evaluated. 

The correspondents were predomi- 
nantly of the male sex—105 men and 
6 women returned the biographical 
questionnaire. They ranged in age from 
27 to 74; the mean age was 45.6 years 
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and the median was 44. Their early en- 
vironment was urban, with 68% born 
in cities which now exceed 100,000 pop- 
ulation. 

Of the 104 journalists who replied to 
the question about the occupation of 
their fathers, 80 (77%) listed profes- 
sional and administrative positions. 
Eight (7.7%) listed journalism. 

Seventy-five respondents indicated 
some form of higher education. Of 
these, 59 expressly stated that they had 
graduated with at least baccalaureate 
degrees (53.6% of 110 respondents). 
Higher education beyond undergraduate 
study was extensive. Twenty-three cor- 
respondents (20.9%) had the mas- 
ter’s degree or its equivalent, and 15 
(13.6%) also held a doctoral degree. 
(It should be kept in mind that foreign 
academic degrees are not always the 
same as in the United States.) 

Of the 75 correspondents who had 
received some college education, 71 
listed their major fields of study. 
Twelve (16.9%) named journalism as 
their major subject, and 7 of these 
named other subjects as well. Forty-six 
(64.8% ) of the 75 named liberal arts, 
specific liberal arts subjects, or combina- 
tions of them. Six (8.4%) named law, 
and the remaining 7 (9.9% ) mentioned 
technical subjects. 

Eighty-five (81.7%) of 104 corre- 
spondents had received religious train- 
ing as children. Fifteen (14.4%) said 
they attended church services regularly, 
36 (34.6%) occasionally, 25 (24.1%) 
seldom, and 28 (26.9%) never. 


All but one of the correspondents an- 
swered the question on marital status. 
Of these, 89 (80.9%) were married. 
Seventeen (15.5%) were single. Four 
(3.6%) were divorced. The average 
number of children per married corre- 
spondent was 1.53; the responses ranged 
from none to five children per corre- 
spondent. Of the 89 married corre- 
spondents, 82 (92.1%) said their fami- 
lies were living with them in the United 
States. 

Seventy-nine (71.2%) of the 111 
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newsmen retained their native citizen- 
ship, and the remaining 32 (28.8%) 
had changed their citizenship. Twenty- 
five of the latter had become citizens of 
the United States. Five of the corre- 
spondents were native Americans. 


The number of languages spoken per 
correspondent ranged from one (Eng- 
lish) to eight, and the median was 3.5 
languages. Thirty different languages 
were named. 


Il. THE CORRESPONDENTS’ WORK 


This section of the investigation dealt 
with the practices of the correspondents 
in their task of newsgathering. Of the 
111 respondents, 77 (69.4% ) worked in 
New York. Twenty-nine (26.1% ) main- 
tained their headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. Five other communities were re- 
presented by one correspondent each: 
Old Greenwich, Connecticut; Ham- 
mond, Louisiana; Detroit, Michigan; 
Dumont, New Jersey; and _ Seattle, 
Washington." 

Foreign correspondence was the full- 
time occupation of 83 (76.9%) of the 
respondents. Twenty-five (23.1%) were 
engaged On a part-time basis, while 
three did not answer the question. 

Seventy-three (66.4%) said they 
worked as single correspondents, and 
37 (33.6% ) were members of bureaus. 
One did not answer. The bureaus re- 
presented ranged from 2 to 45 persons 
in size. The mean was 7.1 persons per 
bureau, and the median was 5. 

The correspondents’ journalistic ex- 
perience ranged from 1 to 50 years. The 
mean was 19.95 years and the median 
was 18. The time spent as foreign cor- 
respondents ranged from 1 to 46 years. 
The mean was 10.6 years and the 
median was 9. The correspondents had 
been stationed in this country from 1 
to 38 years. The mean was 8.4 years 
and the median was 6. 

Some generalizations resulted from 
the preceding material. First, a corre- 
spondent spent an average of 9.4 years 


1Two of these were also employed as college 
teachers. 
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in journalism before becoming a foreign 
correspondent. Second, he served as a 
correspondent elsewhere for about 2.2 
years before being assigned to cover the 
United States. In other words, a corre- 
spondent had about 11.6 years of exper- 
ience behind him before he was assigned 
to report about this country for his 
readers abroad. 

The typical correspondent spent 11.5 
months out of the year in the United 
States. The responses ranged from 9 to 
12 months. The median fell at a full 
year, since 65 (63.1%) of 103 respond- 
ents said they averaged 12 months each 
year in this country. 

A correspondent was likely to visit 
his home office about once every two 
years. The responses ranged from 
“never” to one visit every five to six 
weeks. 


Several respondents found it difficult 
to specify a definite figure for their 
weekly hours on the job. Although 100 
correspondents answered the question 
in one way or another, only 19 gave 


definite responses. According to an 
Asian newsman, his weekly number of 
working hours was “unaccountable. No 
holiday, no night, no daytime.” 


A correspondent from the Nether- 
lands said the question was 


. almost impossible to answer. Read- 
ing magazines and books, going to par- 
ties and entertaining people, lunching 
with colleagues or friends, are all parts 
of the job of correspondent. He has al- 
ways to be on the alert. It happens often 
that I go to a play without any inten- 
tion to write about it but end up in 
writing a story. The same is true for 
vacations. 


However, 81 respondents gave an- 
swers which lent themselves to mean- 
ingful tabulation. Their responses 
ranged from 6 to 100 hours a week 
spent on their jobs. The mean was 
42.95 hours and the median was 48. 


How did the correspondents utilize 
these working hours? In other words, 
what were the characteristics of their 
output? This part of the study consti- 
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tuted the crux of the investigation, for 
the correspondents’ actual production of 
reading matter was the factor which 
made them significant people in the 
first place. 

What subjects did the correspondents 
cover? Foreign relations was the area 
most frequently named by the 105 re- 
spondents to this question. Sixty-four 
said they covered this field, although 
several qualified their statements by 
saying their copy concentrated on 
American relations with their own home 
areas. American domestic news was 
second in overall coverage, followed by 
the “American people” and the arts. 

A European correspondent com- 
mented: 


We turn the spotlight on the thing 
which is big news in the U.S.A., as it is 
usually also big news abroad, whether it 
is the business future of America, Ike 
versus Knowland, or Indochina. Sex 
stories only if there is a peculiarly funny 
American angle. 


The correspondents were asked to in- 
dicate the category into which the great- 
est amount of their writing fell: straight 
factual news, interpretative news or 
creative writing. The results were 
grouped according to three categories: 
international news services, national 
news services, and newspapers and pe- 
riodicals. This was done because of a 
general belief that news service copy is 
more objective than original newspaper 
copy. 

However, the preponderance of the 
respondents in all categories indicated 
their writing was more interpretative 
than otherwise. Of 78 correspondents 
giving answers which were computable, 
58 (74.4%) checked interpretative 
news, while only 16 (20.5%) indicated 
straight factual news. Four (5.1%) 
checked creative writing as the largest 
category of their output. 


The questionnaire included a list of 
possible news sources, and the corre- 
spondents were asked to state the extent 
to which they depended upon them by 
checking “often,” “occasionally,” “sel- 
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dom” or “never.” They were asked to 
specify any other major sources they 
used. 

By far the most frequently-named 
source was the American newspaper, 
with 93 correspondents indicating that 
they used it either often or occasional- 
ly. The other sources, with number of 
correspondents using them often or oc- 
casionally are: Americans (non-jour- 
nalists) who were personal friends 
(58), U. S. government press releases 
(57), American news services (57), 
United Nations officials (51), Ameri- 
can newsmen (48), American radio 
broadcasts (47), other foreign corre- 
spondents (28) and non-American 
news services (1-8). 

Sources not listed on the question- 
naire, but which were mentioned by 
the respondents, are: foreign diplomats 
(24), U. S. government officials and 
other leaders (23), American periodi- 
cals and books (12), industrial leaders 
and research groups (6), journalistic 
organizations (3) and stringers else- 
where in the United States (3). 

The correspondents were asked to 
estimate the number of words they 
wrote and submitted to their home of- 
fices each week, with an approximation 
of how many of these words usually 
appeared in print. The responses to the 
first question ranged from 500 to 33,000 
words each week. The mean was 5,414 
words and the median was 4,000. 


Since many correspondents answered 
the question on the quantity of material 
printed in percentages of their output, 
their practice was followed in comput- 
ing the answers to the second question, 
with all percentages being rounded to 
the nearest 5%. Usable answers ranged 
from 50 to 100%. gee half of the 
respondents said 100% of their words 
appeared in print. 


The amount of editing given a news- 
man’s copy may serve as one of several 
indications to his satisfaction with his 
employers, his morale and his willing- 
ness to do his best work. Furthermore, 
the extent to which a correspondent’s 
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copy is changed or deleted can have a 
marked effect on his ability to reach and 
inform his readers. With this in mind, 
the correspondents were asked to state 
the extent to which their copy was ed- 
ited in their home offices. 


Of the 101 responses to the question, 
only 2 said their copy was influenced 
by government censorship. Fifteen 
(14.8%) said their copy never under- 
went any alteration in length or content. 
The other responses indicated that many 
correspondents acknowledged editing of 
their copy in their home offices. Many 
were more concerned with changes in 
length than with changes in content; 
certain areas of the world still are ham- 
pered with a shortage of newsprint, 
making it necessary to cut copy. 

Four methods of news transmission— 
mail, cable, radio and telephone—were 
named in the questionnaire, with space 
provided for the respondents to name 
other methods used. The newsmen were 
asked to give percentages over a 
month’s time if they used more than one 
means of transmission. By computing 
the responses which could be tabulated 
percentage-wise, composite percentages 
were determined to serve as a general 
indication of the extent to which the 
several transmission methods were used. 
These percentages were as follows: 

Mail (in most cases, airmail), 51.2%; 
cable, 27.0%; radio, 11.9%; teletype, 
4.3%; telephone, 4.1%; and leased 
wire, 1.5%. 


Professional organizations provide an 
opportunity to fraternize with colleagues 


and to participate in “shop talk.” Per- 
haps of even greater importance, they 
are likely to give their members a feel- 
ing of professional pride and to stimu- 
late professional ideals. Therefore, the 
correspondents were asked to list the 
organizations to which they belonged. 


Thirteen (13.5%) said they belonged 
to no professional organizations, and 83 
(86.5% ) listed such organizations. Fif- 
teen failed to answer the question. The 


Foreign Press Association, New York, 
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was most often named, with 46 corre- 
spondents professing membership. The 
only other organizations named by more 
than 10 correspondents were the United 
Nations Correspondents Association 
(23) and the National Press Club, 
Washington (19). 

Visitors to the United States, corre- 
spondents included, are likely to gain 
many of their impressions of this coun- 
try through American media of infor- 
mation. This study sought to ascertain— 
quantitatively—the use of American 
media by these correspondents. 

The newsmen were asked to list the 
American newspapers they read regu- 
larly. Of those listing specific newspa- 
pers, 15 added “etc.” after naming sev- 
eral papers. Therefore the computa- 
tions probably ran a bit lower than the 
actual figures. The correspondents 
named from | to 15 newspapers each. 
The mean was 5.95 newspapers for each 
correspondent, and the median was 5.5 
papers. Of specific newspapers named, 
the New York Times led the field, with 
98 correspondents indicating regular 


readership. The next nine were, in or- 
der, the New York Herald Tribune, the 


Christian Science Monitor, the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, the 
New York Post, the New York Daily 
News, the New York Journal American, 
the New York Daily Mirror and the 
Washington Star. Thirty-five other news- 
papers were named less frequently. 

The range in the number of maga- 
zines read regularly was from none to 
30; the mean was 6.6 magazines, and 
the median was 6. Of the specific maga- 
zines named, the three major news mag- 
azines—Time, Newsweek and U. S. 
News & World Report—led in that or- 
der. Next highest were, in order, Life, 
the Reporter, Look, Harper's, Collier's 
the New Yorker, and the Atlantic. Fifty- 
eight other magazines received less fre- 
quent mention. 

The average correspondent listened to 
American radio programs 7.3 hours a 
week, watched television 5.3 hours a 
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week, and attended about one motion 
picture a week. 

The correspondents were asked how 
many of the 48 states had they visited. 
The responses ranged from 2 to 48 
states. The mean was 22.1 states. Of 
the 96 whose responses could be tabu- 
lated, 43 (44.8%) had visited half of 
the states or more. 

Ill. THE CORRESPONDENTS’ OPINIONS 


No matter how objective and factual 
a journalist may attempt to be, certain 
aspects of his own personality are likely 
to influence his writing. His opinions 
and attitudes are with him constantly. 
As this survey shows, the writing of 
this group of foreign correspondents 
was predominantly interpretative. There- 
fore, the group’s opinions assumed 
great importance. 

This study sought to determine some 
of the opinions held by these newsmen 
in regard to their work, American jour- 
nalism, international problems and the 
United States itself. 

Ninety-two respondents (88.5%) 
said that, if they were able to choose 
again, they would select journalism as 
a career. Seven (6.7%) indicated they 
would choose another occupation, and 
five (4.8% ) were uncertain. 

The correspondents were asked, “Ig- 
noring income, what is the worst part of 
your job?” Despite the phrasing of the 
question, six listed “pay” as their most 
serious grievance. One asked, “How 
could I ignore my only serious handi- 
cap?” Another said, “Income is it.” 
Eighteen indicated pressure, tension, or 
deadlines as the worst part of their jobs. 
Sixteen mentioned “routine chores.” 
Other, less frequent responses ranged 
from long and irregular hours to cen- 
sorship and “political responsibilities.” 

Few of the journalists found language 
a major difficulty. Only 4 (3.9%) said 
that language was often a handicap, 
while 15 (14.6%) indicated that lan- 
guage caused occasional difficulties. 
Twenty-nine (28.1%) said they seldom 
had linguistic trouble, and 55 (53.4%) 
never did. 
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Thirty-five correspondents (34%) 
rated the cooperation of their news 
sources as excellent, and 65 (63.1%) 
said this cooperation was adequate. 
Only two termed it inadequate, while 
one rated it poor. 

The correspondents were asked to 
agree or disagree with the statement, 
“My work as a foreign correspondent is 
sometimes made difficult because of 
U. S. relations with the country for 
which I correspond.” Eighteen respond- 
ents of 100 answering agreed. Seventy- 
eight disagreed, while four were uncer- 
tain. 

Asked to state what they believed to 
be the most serious barrier faced in pre- 
senting an objective, complete report on 
the United States to their readers, 21 
correspondents did not answer, and one 
of these said there was “no such thing 
as objective reporting.” Fifteen said they 
were faced with no barriers at all or no 
serious barriers. Lack of mutual under- 
standing between the peoples of their 
home nations and those of the United 
States was the category receiving the 
greatest number of responses, with 17 
correspondents indicating barriers of 
this nature. Ten correspondents listed 
difficulties arising from their home of- 
fices. Ten other correspondents were 
faced with the barrier of space limita- 
tions in their publications. 

The correspondents were asked to in- 
dicate where they believed their first 
duty as foreign correspondents lay— 
employers, readers, nation of citizenship 
or nation where stationed. Naturally, 
many of the journalists considered their 
allegiance as being divided among the 
four categories, but this question sought 
only what they believed their first duty. 
Ninety-seven respondents gave usable 
answers. Of these, 65 (67%) said their 
first duty was to their readers. Eleven 
respondents (11.3%) formed an addi- 
tional category by mentioning “truth,” 
“ethics,” or “conscience.” Ten corre- 
spondents (10.3%) said their first duty 
was to their employers. Six (6.2%) 
said the nation where they were sta- 
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tioned, and only three (3.1%) said 
their nation of citizenship claimed their 
first allegiance. 


The newsmen were asked their opin- 
ion of the following statement: “For- 
eign news in American newspapers is 
inadequate and unbalanced, thereby 
giving a misleading picture of countries 
with which I am familiar.” Fifty-five 
(56.1%) agreed, while 27 (27.6%) 
disagreed. Sixteen (16.3%) were un- 
certain, and eight did not answer the 
question. 


Fifty-seven correspondents (57.6% ) 
believed that the American press de- 
voted too much space to trivialities, al- 
though two of these newsmen added 
that the same was true for their own 
countries. Thirty respondents (30.3% ) 
did not agree that there were too many 
trivialities in American newspapers, 
while 12 (12.1%) were uncertain. 
Seven did not answer. 

“The American press is aware of its 
public service function.” Sixty-four re- 
spondents (63.4%) agreed with this 
statement, and 13 (12.9%) disagreed. 
Twenty-four (23.7%) were uncertain, 
and five did not answer. 

Thirty-six correspondents (35.3%) 
expressed satisfaction with the progress 
of the United Nations, while 46 
(45.1%) were dissatisfied. Twenty re- 
spondents (19.6% ) were uncertain, and 
four did not answer. 

The correspondents’ opinions were 
asked in regard to this statement: “An- 
other world conflict is likely within the 
next 25 years.” Thirty-four (33.7%) 
agreed, while 32 (31.7%) disagreed. 
Thirty-five (34.6%) were uncertain, 
and five omitted the question. 

Fifty-two correspondents of 100 re- 
plying agreed with the statement: “It is 
possible to establish a system of inter- 
national control of atomic power.” 
Seventeen disagreed, and 31 were un- 
certain. “All people throughout the 
world have a common desire for peace.” 
Eighty-five correspondents (83.3%) 
agreed with this statement, although one 
added that peace was not attainable “by 
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depending only on the desire for it.” 
Only 10 correspondents (9.8%) dis- 
agreed with the statement. Seven 
(6.9%) were uncertain, and four did 
not answer. 

The task of this group of foreign cor- 
respondents was to report about the 
United States for readers in other coun- 
tries. Their opinions of this country, 
then, were likely to be transferred— 
consciously or unconsciously— to those 
readers. Each correspondent was asked 
to agree or disagree with 11 statements 
having to do with attitudes toward the 
United States. These statements and the 
breakdown of responses are as follows: 


“The U.S. is doing its best to co- 
operate with the rest of the world.” 
Agreed—60 (57.7%). Disagreed—16 
(15.4% ). Uncertain—28 (26.9%). Did 
not answer—2. 

“American aid abroad must be viewed 
as security for the U.S. rather than as 
‘charity.’” Agreed—81 (79.4%). Dis- 
agreed—8 (7.9%). Uncertain — 10 
(9.8%). “A mixture of both”’—3 
(2.9%). Did not answer—4. 

“Because it is based too much on 
‘morality’ American foreign policy is 
often unrealistic and impractical.” 
Agreed—58 (60.4%). Disagreed—17 
(17.7%). Uncertain (21.9%). Did not 
answer—10. 

“The U.S. does not pay enough at- 
tention to outside criticism.” Agreed— 
57 (57%). Disagreed—21 (21%). Un- 
certain—22 (22%). Did not answer— 
6. 

“Americans are making adequate ef- 
forts to learn foreign languages.” 
Agreed—16 (16%). Disagreed—66 
(66% ). Uncertain—18 (18%). Did not 
answer—6. 

“American politicians are generally 
mediocre in the art of statecraft.” 
Agreed—63 (64.3%). Disagreed—19 
(19.4%). Uncertain—16 (16.3%). Did 
not answer—8. 

“The U.S. has developed a cultural 
heritage in literature and music which 
compares favorably with the rest of 
the world.” Agreed—68 (68.7%). Dis- 
agreed—16 (16.2%). Uncertain—15 
(15.1%). Did not answer—7. 

“The educational system in the U.S. 
is the finest in the world.” Agreed—14 
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(13.9%). Disagreed—S9 (58.4%). Un- 
certain—28 (27.7%). Did not answer 
5. 


“Americans are over-indulgent with 
their children.” Agreed—79 (78.2%). 
Disagreed—10 (9.9%). Uncertain—12 
(11.9%). Did not answer—S. 

“The U.S. is making admirable prog- 
ress in dealing with the race problem.” 
Agreed—69 (67.7%).2 Disagreed—15 
(14.7% ). Uncertain—18 (17.6%). Did 
not answer—4. 

“New York City is representative of 
the United States.” Agreed—S (5%). 
Disagreed—89 (88.1%). Uncertain—7 
(6.9%). Did not answer—S. 

The correspondents were given a list 
of adjectives and asked to check the 
ones they considered the most descrip- 
tive of American people. The 21 adjec- 
tives were almost equally divided be- 
tween complimentary ones and deroga- 
tory ones. One hundred and four re- 
spondents checked one or more of the 
adjectives, listed below with the num- 
ber of times each was checked: 

Friendly (93), generous (90), peace- 
loving (87), hard-working (81), frank 
(70), materialistic (69), sentimental 
(60), naive (55), provincial (43), tol- 
erant (40), intelligent (37), happy 
(35), bad-mannered (28), chauvinistic 
(28), conceited (17), well-informed 
(12), domineering (11), self-controlled 
(11), cultured (4), pessimistic (3), and 
lazy (1). 

Each correspondent was asked to 
state the single thing he liked most 
about the United States. Despite a wide 
variety of responses, two major cate- 
gories received more than half of the 
answers. Twenty-five respondents 
(26.6% ) said they liked best the Ameri- 
can people—their honesty, frankness, 
friendliness and the like. Twenty-five 
(26.6% ) listed responses which were 
classified in the category of freedom, 
fairness and equality. Other responses 
ranged from climate and standard of 
living to cultural plurality and “efficient 
telephone service.” 


* Three of those who agreed substituted ‘“‘good” 
for ‘‘admirable.’”” One substituted “commendable,” 
and five eliminated an adjective altogether. 
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A wider variety of responses was re- 
ceived in regard to the things the corre- 
spondents disliked most about this coun- 
try. Eighteen did not respond, and one 
stated that he disliked nothing about 
the United States. Thirteen (14.9% ) 
disliked most the materialism and com- 
mercialism they found here; this was 
the most widespread category. Eleven 
(12.6%) disliked the conceit or superi- 
ority complex of this country. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


Since a primary aim of this study was 
to ascertain facts about the correspond- 
ents, the facts actually may be viewed 
as a set of conclusions in themselves. 
However, it was possible to draw cer- 
tain less self-evident deductions. 


Were these journalists, generally 
speaking, qualified for their important 
tasks as interpreters of the United States 
to foreign readers? Considering the 
factors examined in this study, yes. The 
correspondents’ ages gave them ade- 
quate maturity and judgment. The gen- 
era! level of their education provided 
academic training, usually in non-jour- 
nalistic studies, which should have sup- 
plied a thoughtful, logical approach to 
their work. Their journalistic experi- 
ence, both as foreign correspondents 
and otherwise, gave them the necessary 
tools to do efficient, professional work. 


Were the correspondents laboring 
under difficulties? In respect to rela- 
tions between the United States and 
their home nations, or in respect to “red 
tape” in their personal affairs, the cor- 
respondents were relatively free from 
handicaps. The responses as to the 
worst parts of their jobs, outside of in- 
come, were largely concerned with dif- 
ficulties inherent with the journalistic 
profession, such as pressure, deadlines 
and routine duties. While some rather 
formidable barriers were named by a 
few newsmen in regard to the com- 
munication of information, most of the 
correspondents listed barriers which 
might have been expected in their work. 
Furthermore, a preponderance of these 
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newsmen indicated general satisfaction 
with their occupation, which undoubt- 
edly has a bearing on the quality of 
their output. 

The importance of interpretative writ- 
ing in the correspondents’ copy made 
their opinions of even greater conse- 
quence. In some respects, their views of 
world affairs tended toward pessimism; 
this could be attributed to the fact that 
most of these journalists came from na- 
tions which were less well off than the 
United States. Many of the correspond- 
ents’ home areas, ravaged fairly recently 
by armed conflicts, gave little reason 
for an optimistic viewpoint toward the 
settlement of international problems. 

Although the correspondents ex- 
pressed disapproval of various aspects 
of American civilization, their dissatis- 
faction was likely to be tempered some- 
what by their admiration for the Ameri- 
can people. Hence, they seemed to 
evince a desirable combination of criti- 
cism and tolerance which showed an 
intelligent understanding of the people 
they were covering. 

The correspondents’ rather extensive 
use of and acquaintance with American 
information media was likely to provide 
them with a wide variety of data about 
this country. These media undoubtedly 
had a prominent part in the formulation 
of the correspondents’ opinions of the 
United States. 

Though it was impossible within the 
scope of this study to examine the 
actual quality of the correspondents’ 
performance, this investigation seemed 
to justify the conclusion that the people 
of the United States could feel confident 
that information sent abroad about this 
country was being written by competent 
and trustworthy professional journalists. 
The characteristics of the men who 
wrote it provided sound indications of 
its reliability. In many cases, these cor- 
respondents showed a devotion to truth 
and accuracy as journalistic ideals. They 
also indicated that, in general, their writ- 
ings appeared substantially as they had 
written them. 
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‘4 IT IS BUT THIRTY ODD YEARS THAT 
China has been represented in education 
for journalism. Our pioneer in this pro- 
fession was Hsu Pao Huang, who gave 
some lectures in journalism at Peking 
University in 1918. Two years later, in 
St. John’s University, Shanghai, an en- 
tirely new department was set up with 
the idea that young men should have a 
chance to devote themselves to journal- 
istic studies and enterprises. Since then 
departments of journalism in succes- 
sion have been set up in colleges and 
universities throughout various prov- 
inces of Mainland China. Among those 
were notably: Amoy University in Fu- 
kien, Hangchow Christian College in 
Chekiang, Min Kuo University and 
Peking Ping-Min University in Hopei. 

In December 1923, Dean Walter Wil- 
liams of the Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism came to China with the result 
that a department of journalism was 
established in Yenching University, 
Peiping, with funds provided by both 
Missouri and Yenching University. In 
the years following this, a definite 
trend developed for the study of jour- 
nalism in Shanghai. In the spring se- 
mester of 1925, a series of courses on 
journalism was featured in the new 
curriculum of the Arts College of 
Southern University. In the fall semes- 
ter of that year a similar new course 
was inaugurated in other universities 
and colleges in Shanghai. Particularly 
worth mentioning was that at the Na- 
tional Fu Tan University. Ever since 


*The author is a graduate student at the Na- 
tional Chengchi University, Taiwan. 


creation of the Department of Journal- 
ism in 1929, the University had distin- 
guished itself both in the training of 
professional journalists and in the pro- 
motion of education in this field. 

In the fall of 1934, the Political Insti- 
tute at Nanking began to register stu- 
dents majoring in journalism. During 
the war years of 1937-45, the Institute, 
then at Chungking, scored a number of 
significant achievements in the field of 
journalism. In 1939 a special class in 
newspaper planning and operation was 
opened for exclusive training of profes- 
sional newspapermen and young adults 
who aspired to be journalists were ad- 
mitted for a short period of technical 
training. Toward the year 1943, the In- 
ternational Information Division of 
Central Information Bureau of Kuo- 
mintang, with the cooperation of Co- 
lumbia University, created a Department 
of Journalism in the Political Institute. 
The department was intended for those 
who were college graduates and had 
some experience in newspaper work. 
Prof. Harold L. Cross of the School of 
Journalism of Columbia University and 
many other prominent journalists had 
joined the faculty of the department. Its 
graduates either pursued further studies 
at Columbia or served as publicity men 
for various private businesses and as 
governmental officers. 

With the “Rehabilitation” which came 
into force after V-J Day, the Political 
Institute moved back to Nanking, and 
was renamed later in 1947, the National 
Chengchi University. There were alto- 
gether 15 graduate classes from 
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“Chengchi” up to the moment when 
Mainland China fell to the Communists. 
In 1954, the University resumed classes 
on Taiwan. At this time, its Graduate 
School of Journalism came to the fore 
as Free China’s only research institution 
in this particular field. 


There was no institution of journalism 
nor encouragement to the newspaper 
enterprises in Taiwan during the period 
of Japanese rule. It was not until 1949 
when the National Government moved 
to Taiwan that the booming newspaper 
circulation effected a revival of educa- 
tion in this field. Since then many tenta- 
tive efforts have been made toward 
adapting it to practical needs. In 1953, 
a private correspondence school of jour- 
nalism was opened in Taipei. Some six 
hundred applicants were enrolled. The 
Political Cadre Institute at New Pei 
Tou, Taiwan, does have a newspaper 
training department which offers no aca- 
demic degree but trains military per- 
sonnel as newspaper professionals. 

In Free China today, the National 
Chengchi University is the only public 
institution that provides courses in jour- 
nalism. As was said above, its forerun- 
ner was the Political Institute, the jour- 
nalism curricula of which were aimed 
at imparting basic knowledge and train- 
ing to undergraduates. The University 
has undergone several removals. With 
the evacuation of National Government, 
first, it moved to Canton from Nanking 
in 1949 and thence to Szechvan where 
most of its undergraduates were victims 
in the fighting against the Communist 
invaders. 

In the fall of 1954, it was re-estab- 
lished at Mu Sha, Taipei Hsien, Taiwan. 
There came into being four graduate 
schools during its first stage of rehabili- 
tation. This represented a new policy 
undertaken by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of the National Government. The 
post-graduate division of National 
Chengchi University is characterized by 
its independence in academic research. 
There are presently three other Gradu- 
ate Schools besides that of Journalism. 
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The latter aims at educating persons for 
newspaper management, publicity writ- 
ing, reporting, editing and many other 
tasks related to journalism. 

Qualified for entrance examination 
into the University are: (1) those who 
have received a B. A. degree from col- 
leges and universities in either Taiwan 
or Mainland China, and (2) those who 
have passed the civil service examina- 
tion with two years of newspaper work. 
Research workers in the Graduate 
School of Journalism are to be granted 
a master’s degree after two years of 
academic work and approval of a thesis 
by the Ministry of Education. The num- 
ber of credits required at the school is 
28. This regulation was passed at the 
faculty meeting of the University early 
in the spring of 1956. 

There is some outstanding research 
being directed by professors with prom- 
inent journalistic standing. Notable 
among them are the Director of the 
Central News Agency, Prof. Tseng Hsu 
Pei who offers “News Editing and 
Reporting”; Prof. Chen Hsiung-Yu, 
“Newspaper Management”; and Prof. 
Carlton Culmsee, “Mass Communica- 
tions” and “Public Relations.” So far 
the Graduate School of Journalism has 
admitted 22 research workers, divided 
evenly into the two different academic 
years. The first-year group (1954-55) 
went on a trip to Japan last year. They 
gathered many valuable materials on 
conditions in journalism and journalistic 
enterprises in Japan, and had in addi- 
tion seminar discussions with local 
newspaper directors and professionals. 

The National Chengchi University 
began enrolling freshmen majors in 
journalism in the fall of 1955, reassert- 
ing itself in the role of education of the 
young journalists of Free China. Forty 
senior middle school graduates have 
been admitted to the Department of 
Journalism at the University. Particu- 
lars with regard to courses of study for 
the undergraduates are still undecided 
at this writing, pending further study 
and enrollment. 
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Professional Journalism Education 
And the University 


BY EDWARD J. 


Education for journalism is a process integrating the liberal 
offerings of a university and journalism teaching based upon a 
genuine and pertinent body of knowledge, and thus schools 
should hold professional status, declares the academic vice- 
president of Marquette University. 


DRUMMOND, S.J.* 





V> A PROFESSION IS A SKILL WHICH IS 
based on or radicated in a science or a 
body of knowledge of a high kind. 
A trade or technique, as distinguished 
from a profession, is based on a more 
immediately pragmatic kind of know- 
ledge and is repetitive so far as its art 
or skill is concerned. The person in a 
trade practices his art by doing what he 
learned to do, although he improves 
this technique through practice. In a 
profession a person does what he did 
not learn to do by using his knowledge 
to meet new situations and applying 
his art to these. 

Let me illustrate from the profession 
of medicine. The doctor practices an 
art which is based on a knowledge of 
a high and humane kind; supporting his 
art is his learning in biochemistry, 
anatomy, psychology, physiology, even 
the humanities which tell him much 
about man as a total human being. His 
art is not truly repetitive; each case is 
different, really a new case. In each 
his scientia must be applied somewhat 
differently, applied with high art, if he 
is a great clinician. 

The truly professional man, as dis- 
tinguished from the merely licensed 


*The article that follows is based upon an ad- 
dress made at the annual By-Line Award Banquet 
of the Marquette University College of Journal- 
ism, March 4, 1956. 


practitioner, whatever his field of prac- 
tice, is continually engaged in making 
important but individual judgments 
which grow out of practical experience 
and a significant body of knowledge. 


If this is what professions are, does 
education for the professions properly 
fit within the framework of a univer- 
sity? The answer is quite clear, I be- 
lieve, and has long been accepted as an 
answer. In fact, whether one takes the 
beginning of Harvard College in its 
concern for a learned ministry or ex- 
amines the foundation stones that were 
laid in the Middle Ages for the modern 
university, the place of the professions 
in the university has been and is secure. 
There has hardly ever been any ques- 
tion about it except when some educa- 
tional Durandus may have raised it on 
a purely speculative level. 


In the practical order the question 
has always been about the truly profes- 
sional character of the art or skill in 


question. This comes down to ask- 
ing if there actually is a body of 
high and humane knowledge which 
served as the taproot for the profession. 
From any beginning one wishes to set, 
law has been regarded as a profession; 
but then in order to live in any civiliza- 
tion which has made a university pos- 
sible, there had to be a body of law and 
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respect for legal learning. And by defi- 
nition the role of teacher, professor, 
educator, has been given professional 
status. Recognition of the profession 
of medicine came later on the university 
level; for long there was only Bologna; 
in fact, one might say it was not until 
the searching investigation of the 
American Medical Association early in 
this century that full professional status 
at the academic level was achieved. 
Business management and administra- 
tion, engineering and nursing were 
recognized later; the latter two are even 
now hard at work examining not 
merely their methodology but even some 
aspects of their objectives so far as 
professional education at the university 
level is concerned. 


But there are other skills and arts, 
however necessary and often importun- 
ate in their immediacy, which have not 
been given professional recognition in 
this same sense. Plumbing and _ brick- 
laying or the art of the beautician or 
mortician are useful skills; all call for 
knowledge, a sense of responsibility, 
and of ethical practice. Yet these are 
not professions which have a body of 
knowledge of that high order as have 
the arts about which I have just been 
speaking. If any, however, think I 
speak merely in terms of caste or com- 
fort themselves too easily with extrinsic 
titles, let the trade of carpenter be re- 
membered and Nazareth. Furthermore, 
these descriptions do not imply that 
these techniques, trades, useful arts, 
skills are not important or that those 
who practice them would not, other 
things being equal, also profit by a 
university education. But they would 
profit, not because their art demands 
it, but because they are men with 
minds and wills, who have potentialities 
fraught with temporal and eternal con- 
sequences to develop as persons and 
citizens. 

Professional education, then, is 
proper for the university. But is jour- 
nalism a profession; what does a prac- 
ticing journalist do? A lot of things, 
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my friends, a lot of things. The answer 
you will get depends on whether you 
ask it in the Press Club, the Union 
League, or of a Kansas editor, the 
owner of a chain, or of a reporter dur- 
ing a political campaign in Chicago, 
or of the desk man on a lobster shift. 
Whether he is connected with radio, 
television, magazines or newspapers, a 
journalist professes to look for the 
facts, report them accurately, analyze 
them carefully and critically. He is con- 
cerned with the knowledgeable and re- 
portable part of the contemporary 
scene in all its aspects which are as 
many-sided as man _ himself—politics, 
economics, theology, sociology, ethics, 
law, medicine, engineering. Not that he 
must be expert in all these, heaven for- 
bid! Alas, many press too closely to 
infallibility and omniscience. But the 
journalist has as his job, technique, 
skill, trade, profession, to pass on (in 
several senses of the phrase) the news 
about man to man. 

This art of selection, interpretation, 
judgment, which is daily exercised in 
finding, analyzing, reporting, evalua- 
ting, is or should be radicated in a 
knowledge of a high order. If we ex- 
amine the scientia which should be 
back of the judgments a journalist must 
make, we find a whole spectrum that 
includes logic, epistemology, sociology, 
psychology, rhetoric and ethics. These 
would seem to be a basic minimum. 
And if his journalistic work takes him 
any more than passing wise into a 
special field, he must pave his way with 
specialized knowledge of that particular 
intellectual discipline. 

It would not be difficult to proceed 
with a detailed development of this ques- 
tion of the high order of knowledge 
which should support the practice of 
journalism. In even brief analysis, how- 
ever, the evidence is so strong on the 
positive side that it is almost to belabor 
the obvious. Yet the case is not that 
simple. There are other data. Many 
competent journalists have learned the 
practice of their art in the hard school 
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of experience, have had little or no 
formal education at the collegiate level 
and none in a school of journalism. 
This type of historical argument, how- 
ever, can also be applied to any profes- 
sion; both law and theology have been 
learned by individuals who read these 
under famous barristers or bishops. The 
question is not can a profession so be 
learned but can it thus best be learned? 

The art of the journalist is something 
more than knowing who is a source of 
news in town or how the facts of a 
story can be crammed into the first two 
paragraphs. The academician, be he 
humanist or social scientist, who sees 
the essential art of the journalist as no 
more than so many surface tricks prac- 
ticed by a man with a strong nervous 
system or who judges that a good gen- 
eral education at the collegiate level of 
and by itself will provide both aca- 
demic respectibility and all the know- 
ledge which a college can supply that 
is really pertinent to this profession, 
does not fully understand the kind of 
knowledge that should support the art 
and the judgment of the journalist. 
Equally mistaken, of course, is the edi- 
tor or publisher who prefers to employ 
the graduates of a college of journalism 
only because they already know some 
of the techniques of the trade without 
having to spend time on the job learn- 
ing them; they are ready to go. 

Journalism and medicine and any 
profession theoretically could be 
learned on the job but not best learned. 
The fruits of the best practice of actual 
experience in the profession can be col- 
lected from many sources, weighed, 
and taught judicially with reference to 
a genuine and pertinent body of know- 
ledge. This cannot be done, or at least 
not well done, on the job. 

Such initial doubts about educational 
content proper to the profession have 
been aggravated emotively if not 
strictly logically, perhaps, by the de 
facto practice and attitudes of some 
journalists and not a few newspapers 
and periodicals. That steady and con- 
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sistent manifestation of standards, self- 
criticism, and a sense of ethical respon- 
sibility which should characterize a pro- 
fession are far from being always 
visible. If journalism has a strong re- 
cord on the side of liberty, public hon- 
esty and welfare, it has more than once 
or twice used freedom of the press, 
depending on the opposition, either as 
a shield under which to cower or as a 
club to beat off quite legitimate criti- 
cism. It is not to be wondered that 
there are people in and out of univer- 
sities who have looked on journalism 
as filled with uninhibited descendants 
of the sophists whose fathers were 
pitchmen and whose mothers were 
hucksters. They were seen as clever 
men, not wise; as allies to be carefully 
cultivated, but not to be trusted. 

These are, if you will, overstate- 
ments. Yet whatever the truth of the 
matter, and it were not good reporting 
to say there were none, it nevertheless 
does not quite touch the point at issue. 
There have been irresponsible lawyers 
and doctors and theologians; that does 
not mean that these are not professions 
nor that these professions foster irre- 
sponsibility or require it. Rather, per- 
haps, it points up another reason for 
bringing journalism education into the 
university. It is also a reason for the 
profession itself, if it wishes to preserve 
its freedom and autonomy for the pub- 
lic good, to discipline itself with the 
same sense of authority and respon- 
sibility it argues for and demands for 
itself from society. 

Today this profession, with its area 
of reporting that takes in the press, 
radio and television, has obviously a 
tremendous influence. But I wonder if 
any of us realize how much today we 
are actually influenced by the mass 
media of society. Not in terms of idea- 
tion but in terms of techniques and 
induced motivation we are much nearer 
1984 than most of us are aware. As 
Professor Simon noted in a recent ad- 
ress at Marquette University, the in- 
struments of our culture are becoming 
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so weighty that they are beginning to 
deprive man of his power as a principal 
cause. News is being reported and 
analyzed from all quarters of the world 
and covers almost every facet of man’s 
existence. But it is significant for soci- 
ety because it shapes so much of our 
knowing and so much of our doing, 
shapes the opinions and feelings and 
the judgments of a man’s whole life 
and the lives of many men. 

The profession of journalism cor- 
rectly looks upon itself as a social in- 
stitution; just as decisively must it rec- 
ognize and accept its full social respon- 
sibility. The profession and the individ- 
ual journalist must be as sure as they 
can that their approach to reality is 
based on an adequate and sound theory 
of knowledge, that prudential judgments 
are backed by awareness and by prin- 
ciples; if it and he do not, then other 
men and other professions will regard 
the talk of the journalist as just so much 
immature clamor and cry for recogni- 
tion. There is, however, little time in 
the city room to weigh principles care- 
fully and objectively, to study theories 
when a deadline threatens and the pres- 
sure of reader, advertiser, income and 
expenditure crowd in hard. If, then, the 
profession is to measure up maturely, 
there must be a time and a place 
where men can learn the science behind 
their profession and a place where they 
can calmly and securely evaluate its 
practices. So, there is the university. 

Medical schools have their relation- 
ships with hospitals and influence the 
professional standards of the practicing 
physician; so do schools of law. Some- 
thing of this same relationship is grow- 
ing up relative to journalism through 
such agencies as the American Council 
on Education for Journalism and vari- 
ous local organizations. Closer rapport 
between and support for each other 
must develop between the practicing 
profession of journalism and the school. 
The school on its part should be aware 
of the developments in the field and pre- 
pare its graduates not for yesterday or 
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for today but for tomorrow. Further- 
more, the school should not attempt to 
do what can more effectively and effi- 
ciently be accomplished through practi- 
cal experience in the profession itself. 
The college should develop a curricu- 
lum which would concern itself with 
that knowledge which really supports 
true professional skill and coordinate 
that knowledge with the best practical 
data that successful practice in the pro- 
fession can bring forward. 

On its part the practicing profession 
must realize that it requires the know- 
ledge of the university and that a denial 
of this requirement forfeits its claim to 
being a profession. It must be willing to 
learn by having its operational princi- 
ples reviewed by careful university 
methods and to revise its knowledge and 
action accordingly. It must be willing to 
support the school by the resources at 
its command, financial as well as verbal. 

By analysis and in theory, journalism 
has every claim to be a true profession 
and as such has a true place in the uni- 
versity. In fact and in practice, how- 
ever, journalism will measure up as a 
profession exactly as those who deal 
with it within the university or who 
practice it without really believe it to 
be a profession and live up to that be- 
lief. 


Herring Study Traces Growth 
Of Journalism Instruction 


WY A STUDY OF PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
in 40 of the nation’s leading schools of 
journalism between 1940 and 1951 has 
been completed by James H. Herring, 
public relations director and assistant 
professor of journalism at Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington, W. Va. 

The 817-page study, written as a 
thesis for the State University of Iowa, 
covers journalism training units that had 
been accredited by the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism in July 
1951. 

The study reveals a marked growth 
in certain areas of journalism instruc- 
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tion. Between 1941 and 1951, according 
to a breakdown on total courses of the 
40 schools, seminars and_ research 
courses increased 496%; radio news 
writing and broadcasting, 378%; trade 
and technical journalism, 195%; news 
photography, 90%; editorial and busi- 
ness administration and management, 
78%. 

Advertising, 71%; feature writing, in- 
cluding the editorial branch of maga- 
zine journalism, 71%; current events 
and contemporary affairs, 58%; copy- 
reading and editing, 56%; the commu- 
nity newspaper, 56%; typography and 
printing, 55%; reporting, 54%; law of 
the press, 53%; and teaching of high 
school journalism, 39%. 

New instruction areas that were 
found to have developed largely during 
the period included public relations, 
mass communications and society and 
television news. 

The effect of World War II, the post- 
war period, and the Korean conflict on 
schools was studied. World War II vir- 
tually halted the material expansion of 
the journalism schools, skeletonized stu- 
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dent bodies with women far outnumber- 
ing men, cut down the number of male 
faculty members, and caused the adop- 
tion of short courses to expedite the 
training of badly needed newspaper per- 
sonnel. 

The post-war period brought exten- 
sive additions in buildings and equip- 
ment, swelled student bodies to record 
heights with men far outnumbering 
women, brought great increases in fac- 
ulties, and brought more rigid pre-ad- 
mission and graduation requirements. 

The period of 1940-1951, Professor 
Herring found, brought a new emphasis 
to the all-media approach to journalism 
education. There was a new emphasis 
upon mass communications generally in 
journalism education. 

Earlier findings by Prof. Albert A. 
Sutton of the Northwestern University 
faculty and Richard H. Boyce in his 
thesis for the State University of lowa 
were used extensively in the Herring 
thesis to show progress made in journal- 
ism education during the 1940-1951 
period. 





“Starting pay is becoming better and will continue to improve, espe- 


cially if fewer and fewer [journalism graduates] choose newspaper journal- 
ism. Newspapers are like any other business. They pay what they have to. 
Since there usually have been more people wanting to be newspapermen 
than there were openings, low starting pay was a natural result. I simply 
cite a common law of economics; I don’t defend it. . 

“One fact about newspaper work that affects its reaction to the laws of 
supply and demand is often overlooked. It is actually a very small field. I 
would guess that the editorial payrolls of the four general circulation dailies 
of my city of Chicago are around 800. If you want to tighten your defini- 
tion of a newspaperman it might be nearer 600. 

“The same city—I just checked with the American Medical Association 
—has ten times as many physicians, to take one profession which requires 
a far more arduous preparation. I can remember my feeling of frustration 
years ago when it fell my lot to turn away a steady stream of applicants. 

“In self defense I finally devised a stock formula which made me blush 
as I used it: If you want to be a newspaperman badly enough you'll make 
it some way, some day, somewhere. Meantime I’m sorry. . . . I daresay a 
few of them actually did make it.”—Cart R. KeEsLeR, Chicago Daily 
News editor, in the last editorial he wrote for the Quill before his death. 
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This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Some Motivational Factors 
In the Serious Music Audience 


V> IN OCTOBER 1954, TWO RADIO UN- 
ions struck against a San Francisco AM 
station and its FM “duplicate.” The sta- 
tions, unique in the Bay Area, were en- 
gaged exclusively in the commercial 
broadcasting of classical and other seri- 
ous music. 


The unions stated that the purpose of 
the walkout was to obtain wages and 
working conditions “comparable to 
those found on stations of similar power 
(10,000 watts) operating in the area.” 
The management, on the other hand, 
based its stand on grounds that because 
the stations catered to an exclusive and 
much limited audience, they therefore 
could not be compared with stations 
featuring popular shows. 

Despite the strike, the stations con- 
tinued their normal schedule, using a 
reduced staff of “loyal” employees. 
However, the strike situation led most 
of the stations’ advertisers to drop or 
suspend their accounts. (Either a policy 
of keeping clear of labor-management 
disputes or a fear of causing difficulties 
with their own organized workers were 
the reasons most often given for this 
action. ) 

Faced with financial ruin, the stations 
decided to go directly to their audience 
for aid. A series of appeals for cash 
contributions was made over the air. 
The appeals linked the unions with 
“low-brow” tastes, broadly hinting that 
if labor had its way, the stations would 
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revert to the more profitable popular 
programming. 

Response to the appeals was immedi- 
ate and impressive. Thousands of letters 
—and thousands of dollars—poured in 
within a month, enabling the stations to 
stay on the air. In view of scores of 
lengthy comments received by the sta- 
tion in answer to its appeals, several 
questions naturally arise: What sort of 
motivation was involved in most of the 
contributions? In other words, did peo- 
ple contribute because they were mostly 
pro-music or mostly anti-labor? Are 
music-lovers normally anti-labor, or 
did the appeals engender a_ great 
amount of internal conflict in the audi- 
ence? 

A questionnaire was designed to pro- 
vide the answers to these and similar 
questions, as well as to give some basic 
information on the attributes of people 
who listen to serious music on the radio. 
The survey was carried out in January 
and February of 1955. Due to limited 
resources, the area covered was limited 
to the cities of Menlo Park and Palo 
Alto. 

The plan was to compare a random 
sample of persons who contributed to 
the stations with a sample of persons 
known to have listened to the stations 
recently but who did not contribute in 
response to the appeals. Names and 
addresses of those in the first group 
were obtained directly from the station. 

Selection of persons who did not con- 
tribute was a trickier proposition. The 
method finally decided upon was to ob- 
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tain a list of those who had subscribed 
to a certain magazine in response to an 
advertisement over the stations. 

Several basic differences in the 
makeup of the two groups were dis- 
covered. Occupationally, only 4% of the 
contributors were classified as “profes- 
sional” people, while 26% of the non- 
contributors fit into that category. White 
collar workers were the largest occupa- 
tional group among the contributors— 
26 % —while this group constituted only 
15% of the non-contributors. While 
13% of the contributions came from 
students, none of this class was found in 
the non-contributors’ group. 

Age-wise, the contributors showed up 
as generally older than the others. While 
42% of the non-contributors were un- 
der 30, 26% of the contributors were in 
that age group. Only 10% of the non- 
contributors were 50 or over, but 30% 
of the contributors were in that cate- 
gory. 

In addition to being older, contribu- 
tors also showed a tendency to be some- 


what wealthier. The very fact that they 
contributed money seemed to hint that 
this would be the case; the figures 
showed that 74% of them earned more 
than $5,000 annually. Only 58% of the 


non-contributing group earned that 


much. 

Although the contributors seemed to 
have a higher income, their educational 
level was somewhat lower than that of 
the other group. More than one-fifth of 
them had never attended college, while 
every member of the non-contributing 
group had done so. Fully 69% of the 
non-contributors had achieved a college 
degree, as against 52% of the contribu- 
tors. 

On the topic of media habits, signifi- 
cant differences were also discovered. It 
turned out that a mere 17% of the con- 
tributors possessed television sets. This 
abnormally low figure—low especially 
in light of the average income of the 
group—contrasted with 47% TV own- 
ership in the non-contributors, group. 
Both ratios are low in comparison with 
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the 86% ownership discovered in the 
area for the public at large. 


On the subject of FM ownership, 
65% of the contributors reported own- 
ing a set, as against 37% of the non- 
contributors. Questions on the amount 
of time spent listening to the radio (or 
FM) brought responses which indicated 
that most of the contributors listened 
more than two hours per day. But 63% 
of the non-contributors reported less 
than two hours of listening time per 
day. 

The combination of television and 
radio-FM data gives strong credence to 
the theory that contributors stood more 
to lose if serious music went off the air. 
That they have less television, and that 
they not only listen more to radio but 
seem to listen through the medium of 
FM, where quality of reproduction is 
greatest, indicates their greater need 
for these stations. 

Questions on reading habits showed 
no great differences between the groups. 
Both read about the same newspapers 
and the same number of books. On 
magazine reading, however, 22% of 
the contributors named a literary mag- 
azine (such as the Saturday Review) 
among those they had read or scanned 
during the week prior to the interview, 
while 42% of the non-contributors had 
read that sort of a magazine. 

A final part of the survey dealt with 
political matters, in an attempt to link 
the union difficulties with esthetic tastes. 
It was here that the psychology of the 
contributors was probed. 

A political efficacy test consisting of 
two cynical statements was administered 
to each group. The statements were: 
“There isn’t much the average citizen 
can do to influence the government;” 
and “It really is not very important 
whether or not a person votes in an 
election.” Each respondent was given 
an equal opportunity to register a degree 
of approval or disapproval. Only 13% 
of the contributors expressed strongest 
disapproval of the first statement, as 
against more than one-third of the non- 
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contributors. Thus we see mild evidence 
of cynicism among those who contri- 
buted to the stations. 


Comparison of the amount of politi- 
cal activity engaged in by respondents 
showed a difference. A 12-point scale 
was developed, based on seven ques- 
tions dealing with such matters as vot- 
ing, writing to congressmen, and the 
like. Of the contributors, 48% scored at 
the low end of the scale, but only 21% 
of the non-contributors hit the bottom 
section on political activity. Although 
contributors, in their action toward the 
station, actually demonstrated a degree 
of political efficacy and activity, their 
scores on tests designed to measure 
these qualities were lower than the 
scores of those who had taken no ac- 
tion. Assuming scale validity, we have 
indication here of a complex psychology 
at work among the contributors. 

A short liberalism-conservatism scale, 
consisting of eight radical statements, 
was read to each respondent, giving him 
an opportunity to register a degree of 
approval or disapproval. Contributors 
registered 9.3% closer than the mean of 
non-contributors to the conservative end 
of the index. Although not statistically 
significant, these findings may indicate 
a trend. 

Summing up, we find that two dis- 
tinct areas of motivation existed among 
the contributors. Probably the more im- 
portant was the fact that people who 
contributed money to keep the stations 
on the air were those who normally 
utilized the stations more. Factors of 
greater use and consequent greater ex- 
posure to the stations’ propaganda drive 
tended in all likelihood to reinforce one 
another. But the fact cannot be ignored 
that politico-economic beliefs also played 
a part in the decision to contribute 
money to the stations, although the find- 
ings of this survey indicate that it was a 
minor part. 


Don C. WINSTON 
Stanford University 
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Comic Strip Reading: 
Effect of Continuity 


Yt PERSONS WHO READ COMICS READ 
them regularly, even if the strip does 
not have continuity. 

That was the finding of the Pennsyl- 
vania State University School of Jour- 
nalism in its reader preference study of 
rural readers of the Centre Daily Times 
(State College). 

One hundred and three residents of 
four rural communities—Pleasant Gap, 
Pine Grove Mills, Lemont and Boals- 
burg—were asked which comics and 
features they read regularly, which they 
read occasionally, and which they never 
read. 

Average regular readership of comics 
was 57% for men and 47% for women. 
Average occasional readership was 11% 
for men and 9% for women. For fea- 
tures, average occasional readership was 
26% for men and 28% for women. 

It might be anticipated that comics 
would have lower occasional readership 
than features because so many comics 
are serials which readers either follow 
or ignore completely. However, the four 
strips which did not have day-to-day 
continuity—Blondie, Dennis, Penny and 
Elsworth—had slightly less occasional 
readership than the serials. 


Rural Readership of Centre Daily 
Times Comics 


Men Women 
Reg. 
Blondie 64 
62 
47 
Elsworth 49 
Steve Canyon .. 51 
Dick Tracy 60 
Joe Palooka .... 54 
Rip Kirby 56 
Orphan Annie .. 51 
L’il Abner 40 
Scorchy Smith .. 33 
Abbie ’n Slats .. 38 
Mickey Finn ... 31 
Mark Trail .... 42 
Roy Rogers .... 34 
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Occasional readership did not seem 
to be related to regular readership ei- 
ther. Some of the strips that had high 
occasional readership had high regular 
readership and some had low regular 
readership. 

The basic appeal of a non-continuous 
comic and a regular feature would seem 
to be similar. Both are known quantities 
which tend to have small day-to-day 
variation. Yet the results of this survey 
suggest that there may be a striking 
difference. 

Gu1po STEMPEL III 
Pennsylvania State University 


An Analysis of 
Church Magazine Editorials 


Y> EDITORIALS IN THE NATIONAL PROT- 
estant magazines give the impression of 
being “off the cuff,” without enough re- 
search and care in writing to make them 
strong as molders of opinion. 


This is the conclusion drawn from 


analysis of 138 editorials printed by 12 
denominational magazines in four test 
issues of 1954. 


Thirty percent of the editorials were 
judged to be weak or ineffective. Of the 
remaining effective editorials, it was 
found that most suffered from defects 
which kept them from fully realizing 
their potential power. 

The seven major faults discovered 
are: 

1. The editorials tend to be long. This 
is seen in the fairly high average lengths 
(over 600 words for nearly half the 
magazines) and in the lengths to which 
a few individual editorials are allowed 
to run (some over 2,000 words). 

2. They are difficult to read. The 
ideas treated are not overly difficult, 
but sentences tend to be too long and 
word choices favor the big words. 

3. The subject matter is not well dis- 
tributed. Each magazine tends to bunch 
up its editorials on a few favorite topics. 

4. The editorials tend to play it safe 
in the selection and treatment of sub- 
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jects, too often avoiding a forthright 
position. 

5. The editorials talk too much in 
general terms. Too often they fail to 
find ways in which the problem relates 
to the reader. 

6. They often fail to make a distinc- 
tively Christian witness. Many of the 
editorials, especially those on national 
and world affairs, can hardly be distin- 
guished from those by writers making 
no claim to being Christian. 

7. They are not well documented, 
and such documentation as they have is 
apt to be borrowed rather than a prod- 
uct of original research. 

It may be that the editors of denom- 
inational magazines should consider 
printing fewer editorials and taking time 
to make the few better. The total num- 
ber of editorials—an average of three 
per issue—is not excessive, but a re- 
duction would be worth while if it re- 
sulted in improved quality. 

Strong editorial sections are needed 
in the church magazines because these 
journals are in a position to treat many 
subjects that will be ignored by the gen- 
eral press. Furthermore, the church 
press should be expressing to the nation 
and the world a unique Christian view 
on issues of common concern. The 
present weakness leaves these needs 
largely unmet. 

There was a time a century ago when 
the church press wielded a tremendous 
influence in national affairs and in the 
forming of opinions by the rank and file 
of men. The rise of today’s many 
powerful media of mass communication 
makes it unlikely that the church press 
will ever regain that pre-eminence. But 
the church press could and should be a 
much stronger voice than it is today. 

Epwin H. MAYNARD 
Syracuse University 


“I cannot be party to a furious as- 
sault on his personal character; his 
political conduct you may do as you 
please with.”—-THOMAS Barnes, editor 
of The Times of London, 1817-41. 
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ASHEIM, LESTER, ed., The Future of 
the Book: Implications of the Newer 
Developments .in Communication. 
Chicago, Ill.: Graduate Library 
School, The University of Chicago, 
1955. 105 pp. $3.75. 


W WHEN SEARCHING AMONG BOOKS 
for lecture or research material I in- 
variably discover a rich lode of infor- 
mation that takes me along heretofore 
unexplored bypaths of knowledge. 
Such are the joys of books today. 

But the future of the book forebodes 
a gloomier mood. Some bookmen see 
tomorrow’s book as electronic impulses 
stored on tape or micro-film. The li- 
brary of the future will be mechanized 
and its librarian will be an electronic 
biblio-programmer. Then _ serendipity 
will vanish. 

For the moment, the best testimo- 
nial to the enjoyment of a book is the 
volume being reviewed. Other book- 
men don’t want to be electronic spe- 
cialists and they and the pro-electronic 
men provide a fascinating debate that 
makes for rich reading. 

The Future of the Book consists of 
a series of papers presented before the 
20th annual conference in June 1955 
of the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago and first ap- 
peared in the Library Quarterly. 

Its theme—“the communications 
revolution”’—should interest journal- 
ists. We talk about cheaper publishing 
processes and improved channels of 
communication. We speculate about 
facsimile and we ponder the impact of 
the electronic media. Librarians have a 
similar concern about books and they 
gathered to discuss their concern. The 
discussants are librarians, physicists 
and social scientists. Their vision of the 
future is sweeping, sometimes challeng- 
ing, and always provocative. Journal- 
ists may well listen. 

The library is seen as a social agen- 
cy and the librarian sees himself as a 
communications specialist. Lester As- 
heim, dean of the Graduate Library 
School at the University of Chicago, 
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points out that the role of the commu- 
nicator will be influenced by today’s 
technological revolution. Automation 
will create new book patrons—the sci- 
entist needing data, the new student of 
technology and the future leisure-time 
man. Technology also means speciali- 
zation. If the output of technical and 
scholarly writers hasn’t already 
swamped libraries, tomorrow's flood 
may. 

The book has not been a static in- 
strument. Howard W. Winger, a histo- 
rian of the book, discusses it as a func- 
tional communication too] that has sur- 
vived many changes in society. His pa- 
per, a lucid and charming synopsis of 
the book’s past, provides an introduc- 
tory chapter to the history of mass 
communications. Thompson Webb Jr., 
a university press publisher, gives his 
homage to the letter-press. But facing 
up to the economic realities of publish- 
ing, he advocates a thorough examina- 
tion of the potentialities of near-print 
(typewriter composition and offset 
printing) and the non-book (tape and 
micro-film). Raymond H. Wittcoff, a 
layman interested in educational TV, 
attempts to calm concern over the 
threat of the electronic media. 

Reuel Denny, a collaborator with 
David Riesman in the writing of The 
Lonely Crowd, warns against “compul- 
sive piety” over the traditional book in 
present society lest it lead us into pathic 
situations such as censorship of other 
media. Books should not be icons—too 
many are worthless. Denny believes 
books and libraries should adapt to the 
culture of the future which in his pre- 
diction will be one of leisure and play. 

Thus the book will remain but it 
may change its form. Will it be book 
(traditional) or non-book (new meth- 
ods)? The librarians turned to “com- 
munication theory” for an answer. A 
physicist, Harold Fleisher, first outlines 
modern information theory—the quan- 
titative measurement of information in 
channels. His paper is one of the more 
lucid explanations of the complexities 
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of telecommunication concepts avail- 
able and is recommended to interested 
students. 

C. D. Gull, a specialist in the mech- 
anization of information, takes over 
and develops the implications of infor- 
mation theory to the library. He be- 
lieves the laws of probability can help 
compress information for ready storage 
and retrieval by electronic methods. He 
is impatient with antiquated biblio- 
graphic methods and aids (“high engi- 
neering and semantic noise”) with 
which all of us have wrestled. He ar- 
gues for more funds for research in 
biblio-engineering. 

The dean of Rutgers University Li- 
brary School, Lowell A. Martin, turns 
to the education of the librarian of the 
future. The new concepts and theories 
of communication will be integrated 
into the curriculum and the student 
will be trained in a machine laboratory. 
(This should strike a familiar note for 
journalism educators.) Dean Martin 
does not say whether the student will 
take courses in electronics and proba- 
bility theory. 

Ralph R. Shaw, also of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, is a skeptical librarian and a 
persuasive debater. He argues that in- 
formation theory is inefficient and can’t 
be transposed from telecommunications 
to the book. He suggests that librarians 
should pay less attention to the channel 
and more attention to the audience. He 
is joined by Verner W. Clapp of the 
Library of Congress who also proposes 
more efficient use of today’s library. 

Reuel Denny tartly acknowledges in 
his paper that the librarian who will 
have bigger and better machines at his 
disposal also will have greater profes- 
sional status. No doubt this is impor- 
tant to some librarians as it is to some 
journalists. Yet Denny reminds the li- 
brarians that books are for pleasure 
and not for the storage of data. 

All told, the reader comes out ahead 


in this book. WALTER GIEBER 


University of California 
Berkeley 
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KRUGLAK, THEODORE EpwWarD, The 
Foreign Correspondents: A Study of 
the Men and Women Reporting for 
the American Information Media in 
Western Europe. Geneva: Librairie 
E. Droz, 1955. 163 pp. 16 Sw. frs. 


WY THIS VOLUME IS A WELCOME ADDI- 
tion to the personnel research mono- 
graphs in journalism, of which there 
are all too few. It is the first systematic 
study of the American foreign corre- 
spondent. The work is marked by 
scholarly insight and detachment and 
the author’s expert knowledge of the 
problems and folkways of the press.* 

Through the use of questionnaires, 
personal interviews and responses to 
letters, Dr. Kruglak assembled data and 
arrived at conclusions of the highest 
importance in the evaluation of the 
professional competence and the social 
characteristics of those who report the 
news and interpret events and tenden- 
cies from Western Europe for the mass 
media in the United States. 

The career patterns of those serving 
as our eyes and ears abroad emerge 


clearly from Dr. Kruglak’s inventory, 
a project in which he had fine coopera- 
tion from his journalistic respondents. 
We gain insights into the early environ- 
ment, education, training, experience 
and other factors of a sociological na- 


ture relating to the correspondents 
corps. Salary levels paid the newsmen 
and a sampling of their political atti- 
tudes are a part of the study. These 
findings reveal for us the image of 
those who man our communications 
“listening posts” abroad. (No glamor- 
ized Richard Harding Davis or Holly- 
wood film figure is mirrored here.) 

Dr. Kruglak’s socio-economic ori- 
ented approach establishes norms for 
the profession not heretofore available 
to editors, publishers, producers and 
the increasing number of our fellow 
citizens who are interested in the for- 
eign scene. 


‘The monograph was completed as a doctoral 
dissertation at the Graduate Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, Geneva. 
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At the outset of his investigation, 
among the questions the researcher 
asked himself (he posed other ques- 
tions of equal importance) was this: 
Do the correspondents have the “nec- 
essary training, background and experi- 
ence for the vital task of interpreting 
Europe to Americans?” Only a careful 
reading of the entire volume can give a 
net impression of the strength and 
weakness of the correspondents corps. 
Dr. Kruglak attempts no categorical 
answer since in Western Europe he 
found “a blending of extremes of pro- 
fessional qualifications and  attain- 
ments” among the American journal- 
ists. But he does offer positive sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the 
general level of the overseas group, and 
he proposes measures to bring about a 
better performance in “perceptive and 
interpretive reporting.” 


Do the topside home office bosses 
recognize the degree of talent, educa- 
tion and experience required on the 
part of their overseas personnel neces- 
sary to giving American users of the 
mass media an accurate and well-bal- 
anced picture of what goes on in for- 
eign countries, a truer understanding of 
foreign peoples, a wider knowledge of 
their social systems and governments? 
As this reviewer reads Kruglak, the an- 
swer is “No!” Indeed, in terms of per- 
sonnel research alone this study throws 
a great white light on publisher, editor 
and producer practices in their overall 
selection procedures, as well as in their 
news policies and values. 


Serious questions are raised whether 
the media entrepreneurs presently man 
the European “listening posts” with a 
sufficient number of correspondents 
(forgetting for the moment the compe- 
tence of the correspondents appoint- 
ed). Dr. Kruglak argues that an expan- 
sion of the present nucleus is essential. 
Others have expressed this need, of 
course, including Russell F. Anderson 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
who made his own count of full-time 
American nationals covering the news 
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around the world. Anderson asserted in 
his computation in 1951 that the total 
of American full-time correspondents 
had dropped to fewer than 300, a sharp 
depletion after World War II.? Dr. 
Kruglak’s data are not so depressing, 
although they are not likely to set up a 
cheering section among discriminating 
people. He reports that the European 
corps numbers 464, including full-time 
correspondents, the so-called elite 
group—the author’s symbol for corre- 
spondents directly responsible to editors 
in the United States, plus news agency 
bureau. managers—and, finally, the 
part-timers. 


It is discouraging to learn today that 
there are approximately the same num- 
ber of correspondents in the area stud- 
ied by Dr. Kruglak as there were in 
1932, “when Americans had limited in- 
terest in Europe.” It is distressing, even 
though one knows the costs entailed in 
foreign coverage, to discover that the 
464 newsmen are responsible for the 
flow of the news out of 17 countries. 

Dr. Kruglak reports that four coun- 
tries, the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy and Germany, contain 81.8% of 
all the full-time correspondents for the 
American information media in West- 
ern Europe. Beyond these states there 
is a sharp drop. The author comments: 


Only the news agencies have full-time 
correspondents in Western Europe. 
There are no correspondents for the 
American newspapers, magazines or ra- 
dio networks stationed permanently in 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Holland, 
Ireland, Norway, Portugal. Only one 
newspaper has a full-time correspond- 
ent in Spain, Sweden, Yugoslavia and 
Switzerland. These countries have no 
day-to-day coverage by the American 
magazines or radio networks. 


Since Dr. Kruglak reports that it is 
in the elite group that the largest pro- 
portion of qualified correspondents is 
to be found, the shortage of men of 
this caliber to represent the media, es- 


?“News from Nowhere: Our Disappearing 


Foreign Correspondent,” Saturday Review of 
Literature, Nov. 17, 1951, pp. 11-12, 31-32. 
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pecially the metropolitan daily press, is 
a major finding. The press leans heavily 
on the agencies, yet although they have 
the most manpower, “it is barely ade- 
quate for their primary task of cover- 
ing ‘spot news’.” What’s more, the 
American news agency ranks contain 
a smaller proportion of qualified corre- 
spondents, according to the findings, 
than the other media. The “social com- 
position” summary contains the follow- 
ing telling criticism: 

The news agency correspondents are 
the weak link in European-American 
communication in the sense that there 
are more correspondents in that me- 
dium without the experience required 
for today’s interpretive reporting. When 
a fourth of the correspondents have 
had less than five years experience in 
journalism; when almost 40 per cent 
have worked in Europe less than a year, 
it is fair to say that the news agency 
representation in Western Europe is not 
on a par with that of the other media. 
. . . This does not apply to the news 
agency Elite—the men who are the 
heads of local bureaus in Western Eu- 
rope. ... Unfortunately, the news 
agency Elite are not increasing in num- 
pers. . . . (p: GZ). 

The reviewer recommends the read- 
ing of the entire volume for an appre- 
ciation of a well organized and well de- 
veloped study; at the very least, a care- 
ful attention to Chapter VIII and the 
“Suggestions for Improvement.” The 
appendix contains the basic question- 
naire used in the study and the data 
tables on which the dissertation was 
built. 

RALPH D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 


World Communications: Press, Radio, 


Film, Television. Third Edition. 
Paris: Unesco (U. S. Distributor, 
Columbia University Press, New 
York 27, N. Y.), 1956. 264 pp.; 12 
pictographs and selective bibliogra- 
phy. $8. 

 UNESCO’S PUBLICATIONS AND ACTIVI- 

ties in the mass media field probably 
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have done more than any other single 
factor in recent years to stimulate 
teaching and research on international 
news communication and comparative 
foreign journalism. Since this is true, 
the appearance of an enlarged and up- 
dated edition of its most important sin- 
gle reference work in this area—even 
at a greatly increased price—is wel- 
come news, indeed. 

The 1956 edition, which appeared 
May |, highlights trends in press, radio, 
film and television throughout the 
world over the last five years. It reveals 
that every day some 255 million copies 
of daily newspapers, 257 million radio 
receivers and 44 million television sets 
bring news and information to the peo- 
ples of the globe. More than 130,000 
permanent cinemas and mobile units 
provide them with entertainment. 


A striking development in this five- 
year period has been the sharp increase 
in the world total of radio receivers, 
which for the first time has exceeded 
the number of copies of daily newspa- 
pers. At a time when daily press circu- 
lation was rising by only 14%, radio 
receivers increased by 41%. It will be 
a gratifying surprise to many that the 
biggest gains of both press and radio 
were scored in the economically less 
developed countries. 

Television has spread even more rap- 
idly across the world’s map, the total 
of receivers having tripled. Neverthe- 
less, the cinema still retains its leading 
role in international entertainment, its 
weekly total of spectators equalling 
one-tenth of the world’s population. 

World Communications again em- 
phasizes that all these facilities are 
shared unequally by continents and 
countries. It underlines the fact that 
half the world is illiterate, and that pov- 
erty in communication facilities goes 
hand in hand with illiteracy in Africa, 
Asia and South America. 

In a foreword, Unesco observes that 
the study focusses attention on “those 
areas of the world where poverty of 
communication facilities deprives peo- 
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ple of the opportunity to be fully in- 
formed.” It points out that under re- 
cent decisions countries wishing to de- 
velop their news enterprises may, with- 
in budgetary limits, receive technical 
aid from the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies. 

A publication of this nature neces- 
sarily stresses statistics on matters such 
as physical facilities and avoids contro- 
versial subjects, such as governmental 
restrictions. With the excellent surveys 
which the International Press Institute 
and similar private agencies are provid- 
ing in the latter field, however, there is 
no longer any excuse for any school of 
journalism with an adequate faculty to 
refrain from offering one or more 
courses in international news commu- 
nication and comparative foreign jour- 
nalism. Neither Unesco nor IPI alone 
could give us what the two together 
happily have been able to provide. 

RAYMOND B. NIXON 
University of Minnesota 


Cooper, KENT, The Right to Know. 
New York: Farrar, Straus & Cuda- 
hy, 1956. 335 pp. $4. 


W THIS BOOK IS FILLED WITH THE KIND 
of insights one would expect from 
Kent Cooper, one of the nation’s lead- 
ing newsmen and for a quarter of a 
century executive head of the Associ- 
ated Press. Reminiscing and reflecting, 
he tells the story of the struggle in 
which he himself has been involved for 
many years—the fight to get the news 
out to the people despite the barriers of 
propaganda and censorship. It is in 
some ways a commentary on the story 
he told in Barriers Down. 

Cooper believes that the right to 
know is basic to a democracy. He 
writes: 


Censorship which can include com- 
plete suppression of news is any gov- 
ernment’s worst enemy. For the poison 
that is censorship is so strong when rig- 
orously applied to suppress the news 
that it benumbs government into a false 
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sense of security. Where the people are 
not informed there is nothing to arouse 
their patriotism, without which their 
government stands constantly on the 
brink of disaster. The form the disaster 
takes could be rebellion from within or 
invasion from without, which a people 
lacking patriotism can no longer be 
driven to resist. 


Based upon his own experiences with 
news suppression, and against the back- 
ground he traces of the American fight 
for a free press going back to the colo- 
nial days of James Franklin and John 
Peter Zenger, he warns against the 
growing tendency toward news man- 
agement in this country and says: 


There is ultimately more for this na- 
tion to fear from lack of internal loy- 
alty because of suppression of news 
than from the external efforts by others 
to discredit it abroad. If the government 
of the United States cannot maintain a 
wholesome partnership with the people 
of the United States by trusting them 
with full information to which they feel 
entitled, then the people will not trust 
their government, and they should not. 


Inevitably, the Ed Kennedy contro- 
versy arises, and Cooper tells his side 
of the story. He calls the suppression 
of the news of the signing of the Ar- 
mistice at the end of World War II in 
the schoolhouse at Reims, France, on 
May 7, 1945, “history’s most flagrant 
misuse of military censorship on polit- 
ical news.” He treats with great sym- 
pathy Kennedy’s decision to break his 
pledge and flash the news of the Ger- 
man surrender to the world. Cooper 
contends, as did Kennedy, that the only 
reason for holding up the news was to 
give Stalin a chance to claim a large 
measure of credit for the victory. But 
Cooper charges that Kennedy was 
guilty of two major reporting faults: 
He failed to inform his office that he 
was breaking the “hold for release,” 
and he violated a pledge of confidence. 
(I must add that Cooper does not dis- 
pel my own sympathy for Kennedy’s 
position. ) 
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Cooper cites with approval the work 
of the House Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Information under Rep. John 
E. Moss (D-Calif.), but the book was 
written before many of the major 
achievements of the committee had 
been developed. Since then, under the 
spur of the subcommittee’s work, a 
number of executive departments and 
agencies have improved their informa- 
tion policies. 

In addition, he praises the work of 
the Freedom of Information Commit- 
tee of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, which has given cour- 
age to responsible journalists to insist 
on their basic rights to ferret out infor- 
mation, to overcome the “paper cur- 
tain” erected by government officials 
either under loosely worded statutes or 
by claiming “implied powers” to with- 
hold information on the basis of past 
practices. The right to know, says 
Cooper, is lost by default. Governmen- 
tal off-the-record sessions, background 
conferences, and leaks for trial balloon 
purposes have no justification, says 
Cooper. 

President Eisenhower’s education in 
public information—his change from 
the candidate who conducted off-the- 
record sessions as though he was still a 
military commander to the time of his 
Presidential press conferences which 
set a mark for directness and frankness 
—is cited by Cooper as an example of 
what should be a lesson to all public 
Officials. 


Finally, his words on international 
understanding, which he believes will 
not be accomplished through propa- 
ganda broadcasts: 


If peace really is the goal, let truth- 
ful mutual news exchange bring ac- 
quaintance and understanding, peoples 
to peoples. Governmental efforts, 
through spraying self-centered news 
propaganda on a world long since sick 
and heedless of that method when ap- 
plied internationally, never will do it. 


JaAcoB SCHER 
Northwestern University 
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CUSHMAN, RoBERT E., Civil Liberties 
in the United States. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1956. 248 pp. 
$2.85. 


WY THERE ARE MANY WHO ENDEAVOR 
to heed Justice Holmes’ counsel “to see 
as far as one may, and to feel, the 
great forces that are behind every de- 
tail—for that makes all the difference 
between philosophy and gossip, between 
great action and small.” To these per- 
sons the problem of arrangement and 
organization of detail, of course, is of 
paramount importance and a constant 
concern as they contemplate every so- 
cial problem. 

Without the gathering of detail and 
the proper ordering thereof, the sub- 
lime sense of the meaning of day-to- 
day problems often remains lost in the 
sheer numerical dimensions of details. 
A book that should provide the “order 
in detail” for many readers and should 
enable them to soar upward towards 
truly understanding the momentous and 
awesome problems of civil liberties that 
plague our times is Robert E. Cush- 
man’s Civil Liberties in the United 
States. With the help of this remarkable 
ordering of “current problems and ex- 
perience” in civil rights, today’s often 
frustrated citizen can operate with the 
sublimity of Justice Holmes’ great 
thinking on the large aspects of the 
problem. The reader will have a chance 
to see patterns of order that will help 
furnish the day-to-day solutions of seg- 
regation, national security, free speech 
and free press. 

Professor Cushman takes up the im- 
mense breadth of field of civil liberties 
and their ramifications in his book, but 
descends to point out surprisingly intri- 
cate cases in almost all areas. All of 
this concern with the infinite shade of 
meaning of numerous cases, still does 
not result in Cushman’s book losing its 
direction at any point that this review- 
er could detect. Consistently, the em- 
phasis is on the ultimate pattern that 
the cases all establish throughout the 
entire complicated interwoven fabric of 
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American institutional 


life. 


The considerable feat described 
above is accomplished with remarkable 
brevity for the book still is essentially a 
handbook rather than an encyclopedia. 
Essentially it is reporting at its best, the 
content being facts along with brief 
placement interpretation. There is very 
little commentary or prediction as to 
what groups or individuals are to be 
held responsible or are believed to be 
connected with the events. The reader 
is left to take-over at this point in the 
fullness of his own knowledge. 


In a tremendously inclusive field 
such as civil rights and civil liberties, 
categories of treatment are of great im- 
portance and interest, of course. Cush- 
man has used a fairly orthodox meth- 
od of organization. The freedoms of 
speech, press, assembly and petition of 
Bill of Rights origin are taken up first. 
He then follows with academic free- 
dom, freedom of religion, personal se- 
curity and freedom. After this he traces 
civil liberty problems of all the above 
categories of rights through the special 
areas of military power, national secur- 
ity, criminal procedure and alien ad- 
ministration. 

One area stressed by Professor Cush- 
man of special interest to those con- 
cerned with improving the functioning 
of mass communications in relation to 
civil liberties, is that of procedural fair 
play. In this area, it becomes clear 
from past cases, there exists the usual 
trap of “immediate reward” sugar-coat- 
ing to lead the press, and the reading 
public, right past the immensely impor- 
tant real issues in many civil liberty 
stories. In fact, Cushman presents ma- 
terial that makes it clear as never be- 
fore that a basic characteristic of a 
civil liberty episode is that to the pub- 
lic, the State, and the prosecuting (or 
persecuting) agent, the subject matter of 
the minute is the intriguing element. 
Only to the individual accused and the 
citizen in the abstract is the episode 
basically a civil rights matter at all. 


and personal 
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In effect, Professor Cushman’s ma- 
terial makes one doubt whether some 
of the historical civil rights cases of his- 
tory were ever noticed by the press. 
The same surface details may have re- 
ceived considerable newspaper atten- 
tion but the episode is passed off as a 
spy-sensation, sex-espionage, or plain 
violence story instead of an individual 
liberty episode with long term proxim- 
ity value for every citizen. 

The solution of the long-recognized 
problem of reconciling the sensational 
with the significant must be solved by a 
responsible press in the field of civil 
liberties, it seems clear. At least a few 
newspapers must somehow take the 
trouble to train and then tolerate re- 
porters who can write about a pert 
coed in a hotel room with a handsome 
Russian agent and stress the “how” of 
the evidence-gathering instead of the 
“what” of the spy and the girl. It may 
be too late to worry about the proce- 
dural question when the same “wire- 
tapping” and “bugging” takes place 
with the victim a paunchy senator in 
his prosaic office on Capitol Hill. 

There are certainly scores of other 
special applications to be drawn by the 
practitioner or scholar in the field of 
journalism from this book, some per- 
haps even more cogent than the matter 
of procedure. It must also be noted that 
the book through its recommended 
reading notes at the end of each section 
in effect may be used as a very effec- 
tive bibliographical aid entrance to al- 
most any specific problem in the field. 

CHARLES E. HIGBIE 
University of Wisconsin 


SMITH, JAMES MorTON, Freedom's 
Fetters: The Alien and Sedition 
Laws and American Civil Liberties. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1956. xv + 464 pp. $5. 

Y THIS IS THE FIRST OF TWO VOLUMES 

intended to deal definitively with the 

Alien and Sedition Laws of 1798-1801. 

It is published in cooperation with the 

Institute of Early American History 
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and Culture, which is sponsored jointly 
by the College of William and Mary 
and Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 


This volume tells in detail about the 
political backgrounds of the laws in 
question; gives the story of the enact- 
ment of each of them, with summaries 
of the congressional debates over them; 
and then recounts the various proceed- 
ings taken against individuals under 
them. It is a full, thoughtful, scholarly 
presentation. One is inclined to wonder 
what is left for a second volume, but 
the preface explains that the author ex- 
pects to carry the story forward to in- 
clude the political and constitutional 
questions raised by the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts, and particularly the position 
of the opposition as expressed in the 
Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions. 

Historians of this period nearly al- 
ways betray themselves as either Jef- 
fersonians or Hamiltonians in their po- 
litical philosophy. Professor Smith is 
clearly a Jeffersonian. He does not even 
give Hamilton much credit for opposi- 
tion to the Sedition Act while it was 
being debated. Probably nobody can 
write extensively on these laws today 
without adopting the Jeffersonian point 
of view, simply because the laws were a 
bad expedient and Jefferson led the op- 
position to them. 

Professor Smith says there were two 
causes which operated to bring about 
the enactment of these laws—the im- 
pending war with France, which made 
attacks on the government (or the 
Adams administration) appear to be 
dangerous; and the wish of the Feder- 
alists to stifle opposition. But Smith 
thinks that the partisan purpose was 
the controlling one; he writes: “Under 
the guise of patriotic purpose and inter- 
nal security, the Federalists enacted a 
program designed to cripple, if not de- 
stroy, the Jeffersonian party.” 

There was a third factor in the back- 
ground of the Sedition Act which a 
reader of the old newspaper files comes 
to feel pretty strongly: there was a 
frightful mass of vituperation, invec- 
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tive and scurrility in the highly partisan 
press of the Adams administration, and 
that doubtless blinded some to the basic 
significance of a free press. Of course 
that situation, which was not limited to 
the Republican press, was no justifica- 
tion of the Sedition Act; but it helped 
to account for the climate of ideas and 
feelings in which that Act was passed. 
The accounts of the various trials for 
sedition under the Act, as they appear 
in this volume, are excellent; and it is 
good to have them all gathered here 
compendiously and readably. Fullest 
attention is naturally given to the trials 
of Bache, Duane, Lyon, and Callender. 
Of course, all students of the history 
of American journalism will be deeply 
interested in this book, but it also has 
a clear meaning and applicability in 
connection with current problems of 
security and civil liberty. Professor 
Smith does not exaggerate the impor- 
tance of his subject when he says that 
the meaning of the First Amendment 
did not crystallize in 1791, when the 
Bill of Rights was added to the Consti- 
tution, but in 1798 to 1801, when the 
Sedition Act was debated and enforced. 
FRANK LUTHER Mott 

University of Missouri 





THAYER, FRANK, Legal Control of the 
Press. Third Edition. Brooklyn: 
The Foundation Press, Inc., 1956. 
749 pp. $6.50. 


% THE INDUSTRY, BUSINESS, PROFES- 
sion or frenzy—whichever it is—of 
gathering, editing, printing and circu- 
lating intelligence in the form of news, 
opinion and advertising, particularly by 
daily and weekly newspapers, has sev- 
eral characteristics not present at all, 
or to similar degree, in other activities. 
Two of them deserve mention in this 
review. 

The first is the penetrating, the pro- 
vocative, the (justly or unjustly) injuri- 
ous and the lasting effects of the prod- 
uct of the printing press. Of all those 
who resort to the printing press to 
make news and views public and who, 
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consequently, share alike the constitu- 
tional guarantees against abridgment of 
freedom, the makers of newspapers are 
the most conspicuous. Their product is 
timely, it is local and its prime func- 
tion is to provide that check upon gov- 
ernment which no constitution by itself 
has ever been able to provide. 

Politicians who are irritated by expo- 
sure and criticism; officials in charge of 
government records who are subjected 
to more work or other motives when 
curious newsgatherers seek to inspect 
them; officials in search of new 
sources of taxation; individuals who 
feel aggrieved by defamation; persons 
who are annoyed by interference with 
their desires for privacy; judges who 
are apprehensive over increased news 
coverage of activities in the detection 
and prosecution of crime and over 
such new media of information as the 
camera, radio and television; lawyers 
who feel that laymen, not excepting 
their own clients, would often be better 
off “if it weren't for the papers”; 
mourners exasperated over mistakes in 
obituaries; heirs who object to public- 
ity about provisions of wills and ap- 
praisals of estates; multitudes who feel 
that too much or too little news is 
printed about them while too little or 
too much news is printed about others 

all these and many other classes have 
special sets of emotions and incentives 
to bring about more and more “legal 
control of the press.” 

These irritants are not the stock in 
trade of butchers and bakers and can- 
dlestick makers except when they re- 
sort to those superb organs of expres- 
sion—the human voice and the printing 
press. So it was that the men of 1791, 
in their wisdom, intending a band of 
steel against abridgment in exercise of 
powers granted, mentioned freedom of 
the “press” only and not that of bank- 
ers, steel fabricators, second-hand 
clothes men or other merchandisers. 

The second characteristic, inter- 
locked with the first, is that makers of 
newspapers are involved in more kinds 
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of “law” than other mortals—not ex- 
cepting policeman, lawyer, judge. For 
the newspaper gathers tangible and in- 
tangible raw materials; it employs la- 
bor and manufactures and delivers a 
tangible product bristling with intan- 
gibles; it uses capital, receives and 
grants credit and pays taxes. It does all 
this within a whorl of municipal, state 
and federal laws—and, in some activi- 
ties, of foreign laws—governing adver- 
tising, anti-trust issues, communica- 
tions, contracts, negotiable instruments, 
negligence, post office use and taxation. 

But that is not all. The newspaper’s 
nature and functions are such that each 
edition begins life in the presence of 
laws of libel, copyright, contempt of 
court, right of privacy and sets of spe- 
cific statutes labelled in effect “You 
Can't Print That” and, in more remote 
circumstances, of laws pertaining to 
censorship, espionage, obscenity and 
sedition. 

Accordingly, the appearance of a 
good book dealing comprehensively 
with the field is more than just another 
event in the publishing world. Among 
other things, it applies a yard-stick to 
the contemporaneous success of propo- 
nents of secrecy, opponents of public- 
ity. The author, professor of journal- 
ism and lecturer on the law of the press 
at the School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and member of 
the Illinois Bar, has brought to his task 
commendable zeal, industry and objec- 
tivity. 

Pointing out in his preface that re- 
cent events, including several United 
States Supreme Court decisions under 
the Smith Act, the Fifth Amendment 
and the Anti-Trust Acts, are “bench- 
marks in the continuing fight to main- 
tain freedom of the press,” that the 
broadened fields of communications 
have contributed to the heightened dan- 
ger of infractions of rights of privacy 
and reputation and that study of the 
law brings a finding of the problems 
rather than of the answers, Professor 
Thayer presents his volume as one 
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whose function is not to serve as a di- 
gest of cases but rather as an interpre- 
tation of the general principles govern- 
ing the solution of problems as they 
arise. 

As readers of this review will be 
aware, the subject matter of the book is 
dealt with in many other books and, as 
the title indicates, this is the third edi- 
tion of the basic work, the first edition 
having been published in 1944 and the 
second in 1950. This reviewer used 
with high advantage, and recommended 
use by others of, each of the earlier 
editions. He did so as a lecturer on the 
history of journalism, the freedom of 
the press and newspaper law as well as 
a practicing lawyer. The time is ripe 
for this new edition, which discusses 
portents of the recent years and adds 
many new cases. 


Careful readers, especially those who 
compare the content of this edition 
with that of the earlier editions, will 
note with interest or with concern or 
with alarm, as the case may be, the 
progress made by those who have ad- 
vocated more and more “legal control 
of the press.” Whether this tightening 
of “control” and the resulting sets of 
precedents for further dilution of pro- 
tection against abridgment which the 
constitutional guarantees had formerly 
been supposed to provide is wise or un- 
wise will remain, no doubt, in the 
realm of debate. That there has been a 
substantial, creeping process of abridg- 
ment of freedoms previously enjoyed 
in fact may hardly be challenged suc- 
cessfully. 

The book opens with two chapters 
devoted to historical background. The 
presentation is tight and clear. It ap- 
pears in topical rather than chronolog- 
ical treatment with the advantages in- 
herent in the former but with some 
loss of clarity in the relationships of 
cause and effect as time, until it turned 
counter-clockwise, brought gains in 
civil liberties, including those of expres- 
sion. 


In Chapter 3 the author examines 
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freedom of the press and, as an espe- 
cially useful feature, states textually 
the provisions of the freedom of the 
press guarantees in the state constitu- 
tions. Chapter 4 is devoted to the rights 
of the press. 

Against this background of history, 
freedom and affirmative rights Profes- 
sor Thayer discusses, one by one, the 
“legal controls of the press.” It is a 
good highway of approach, an unusual- 
ly useful arrangement. Chapters 5 and 
11 examine libel, its characteristics, its 
consequences if not defensible and the 
available defenses. The cases cited are 
well-selected. The statements of the 
rules are carefully phrased and the 
treatment is expository and objective 
rather than anlytical or critical. For the 
teacher and the student this is invalu- 
able. This reviewer in his teaching of 
the subject from 1927 to 1950 did not 
have the benefit of the instruction man- 
ual available to accompany this edition. 
He wishes that he had had that advan- 
tage. 

Then follow chapters on the right of 
privacy, contempt of court by newspa- 
per publication, copyright and regula- 
tion of advertising. The appendix ma- 
terial includes tables and selected terms 
used in judicial proceedings (of special 
utility to the lay teacher, reporter and 
student), bibliography, text of second- 
class mail regulations and citations. 

Legal Control of the Press is a wor- 
thy addition to the literature on free- 
dom within the law. 

Haro_p L. Cross 
Columbia University 


CRroziER, EMMET, Yankee Reporters: 
1861-65. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 441 pp. $6. 


WY BOOKS ABOUT NEWS COVERAGE IN 
the North during the Civil War are 
leaving the press at the rate of one or 
more a year. 

Crozier’s Yankee Reporters, which 
was off the press early this year, has 
been followed by another volume, The 
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Man Who Elected Lincoln, by Jay 
Monaghan (Bobbs Merrill). 


Other recent books are: J. Cutler 
Andrews, The North Reports the Civil 
War (1955); Louis M. Starr, Bohe- 
mian Brigade (1954); and Bernard A. 
Weisberger, Reporters for the Union 
(1953). 


Crozier’s Yankee Reporters deals 
primarily with the battle stories written 
by “specials,” war correspondents for 
the Northern newspapers. While the 
opening chapter is devoted to introduc- 
ing a few of the reporters who gained 
recognition prior to the Civil War, the 
second chapter deals primarily with the 
events prior to and during the first bat- 
tle of Bull Run. 

More than half of the book covers 
the reporting of events prior to 1863. 
Thus Crozier gives too much of his 
volume to the earlier years and not 
enough to the final and vital stories of 
the conclusion of the war. He recog- 
nized this weakness when he wrote in 
the foreword that this book deals with 
the work of “some” of the 300 war 
correspondents. 

A significant portion of Yankee Re- 
porters deals with the problems of cen- 
sorship. The story of the censorship is 
made more interesting when it is real- 
ized that slightly more than 10 years 
ago, librarians and historians contended 
no censorship existed during the Civil 
War. 

Too many persons took for granted 
an article written by Prof. James G. 
Randall for the American Historical 
Review in 1918. Randall scoffed at the 
Civil War censorship. With each of the 
recent books on newspaper reporting in 
the Civil War, the nature of the censor- 
ship has become increasingly apparent. 

An important feature of Crozier’s 
book is that he has followed the news- 
paper rewrite man’s technique. He 
quotes from the significant reports of 
events and battles and weaves them in- 
to a comprehensive narrative. 

Crozier spent five years in research 
and writing his volume. While not as 
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complete and as detailed as is the work 
of Andrews in The North Reports the 
Civil War, its material is presented in 
a more dramatic style. 

The mounting number of volumes on 
Northern reporters leads to the ques- 
tion, “When will someone start to do as 
good a job for the correspondents of 
the South?” 


Quintus C. WILSON 
University of Utah 


ELDER, DONALD, Ring Lardner. Gar- 


den City, N. Y.: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1956. 409 pp. $4.75. 


@% RinG LARDNER, AT THE HEIGHT OF 
success in 1926, was noted for books, 
plays, songs and stories, but “he had 
always regarded himself primarily as a 
newspaperman.” 

For this reason those interested in 
the newspapering phase of the varied 
Lardner career could wish there were 
more stress On it in Mr. Elder’s book. 

From the time Ring Lardner became 
at age 20 a baseball reporter by chance 
(a South Bend editor was trying to sign 
up his older brother, an established re- 
porter), he had observed keenly things 
he could write about. He knew partic- 
ularly the idiom of baseball players 
and “broad, hayseed humor.” To these 
he added an intimate knowledge of 
baseball, a zest for irony, and a news- 
paperman’s formula of accuracy and 
perfection that often called for rewrit- 
ing. 

With this combination he wrote in 
Chicago (1908-10) sports reports that 
“were colorful, dramatic and funny” 
with “small-town familiarity that made 
his stories vivid and actual. . . . Instead 
of writing a stringy, inning-by-inning 
account he composed his story around 
a personality or a single dramatic play, 
and then put into it all the pace and 
color of a particular game; and he in- 
cluded a few good-humored digs at the 
players, who never seemed to mind.” 

From this background he developed 
the character Jack Keefe, the bush 
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league pitcher whose first person tales 
made Ring famous. 

A key to Mr. Lardner’s newspaper- 
ing success was that wherever he 
worked — South Bend, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Boston, New York — he appar- 
ently always enjoyed wide freedom in 
the way he wrote. For six years he 
kept “In the Wake of the News” hum- 
orous and good-humored for Chicago 
Tribune readers. He sometimes used 
verse, sometimes the first person ver- 
nacular approach. He used few adjec- 
tives and little description but had what 
Mr. Elder calls “an extraordinary pow- 
er of evocation” in his language. 

As a columnist (seven years for the 
Bell Syndicate earning eventually about 
$30,000 a year and later less success- 
fully for the New York Telegraph and 
for Bell again) he was a newspaper- 
man’s newspaperman by never missing 
a deadline or using a substitute writer. 

All this the book makes clear. It also 
briefly describes smalltown and big city 
journalism early in the century with 


generally stilted and fancy language, re- 
porters drifting easily from paper to 
paper, and newspapermen constantly 
needing money. 

But regrettably for journalists the 
book soon moves into the period of 


Mr. Lardner’s life when he concen- 
trated on magazine short stories, popu- 
lar song writing (not a notable success) 
and playwriting (one success with 
“June Moon.”) These are analyzed 
competently and in detail in the book’s 
best sections. Then comes the tracing 
of the pathetic debilitation of tubercu- 
losis, heart trouble and excessive drink- 
ing which led to his death in 1933 at 
the age of 48. 

Reading the book leaves you wonder- 
ing why it isn’t quite all it might be. 
It looks at Ring Lardner from every 
possible angle, as a baseball writer these 
days might analyze all available sta- 
tistics and background on a record- 
breaking batter. It explains that the 
Black Sox scandal and Dempsey’s loss 
to Tunney left Mr. Lardner a skeptical 
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critic of sports. It practically “psycho- 
analyzes” Lardner’s complex unpat- 
terned personality and stresses his con- 
tributions to American language. 

But with it all, the chapters are long 
and not always clearly defined. There 
is much repetition. And the presenta- 
tion, while giving generous samples of 
Mr. Lardner’s writing, draws perhaps 
too heavily on some personal letters of 
doubtful significance and on the exten- 
sive literary criticism. The resulting 
style is inclined to be heavy in contrast 
to the delightful lightness of the inter- 
esting but sometimes dated humor of 
Mr. Lardner. 

All this suggested the possibility that 
the author, referred to on the dust jack- 
et as one “who grew up in Ring Lard- 
ner’s home town” of Niles, Michigan, 
might be a competent professor of Eng- 
lish at some university. A check with 
the publisher disclosed that he took 
leave as a literary editor of Doubleday 
for the four years of research and writ- 
ing he put into the project. 

The painstaking research is evident 
on nearly every page. The information 
is detailed and will be helpful to any 
old or new fan of Lardner’s. Beyond 
that the book is likely to send its some- 
what satisfied readers into original 
sources or collections listed in the use- 
ful bibliography so they may enjoy as 
did Mr. Elder more complete versions 
of Lardner stories. 

JOHN LEARD 
City Editor 
Richmond News Leader 


Grec, W. W., Some Aspects and Pro- 
blems of London Publishing Between 
1550 and 1650. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. viiit131 pp. 
$3.40. 


Y THIS BOOK CONSISTS OF SIX LEC- 
tures delivered at Oxford University 
during 1954-55 by W. W. Greg, as 
James P. Lyell Reader in Bibliography. 

The talks were based on a minute 
examination of the Registers of the 
London Stationers’ Company, which, as 
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anyone familiar with the history of the 
English press knows, held a monopoly 
on printing in England except for the 
university presses at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The Stationers’ Company itself 
was incorporated under a charter grant- 
ed by Mary in 1557, although its be- 
ginnings, at least in a rudimentary 
form, trace back to 1357, during the 
time of Edward III. 

The century covered by Mr. Greg’s 
studies was marked by a relentless at- 
tempt to suppress seditious or heretical 
opinion, regardless of whether Tudors 
or Stuarts were in control, and the 
Commonwealth brought no apparent 
or fundamental change in official atti- 
tudes toward publishing. 

Despite the fact that Greg says little 
about news publications, the book is 
nevertheless valuable to the student of 
journalism history since it reveals op- 
erations of the Stationers’ Company in 
reference to registering and licensing 
of publications. Not the least of Greg’s 
contributions is a detailed description 
of early concepts of copyright and their 
development. He also corrects some er- 
rors of fact or interpretation in the 
writings of other scholars who studied 
the same materials. 

As a specialized work, the book 
should serve as a good companion to 
more comprehensive treatments such as 
Fredrick Siebert’s monumental Free- 
dom of the Press in England, 1476- 
1776. 

SIMON HOCHBERGER 
University of Miami 


KELLEY, STANLEY, JR., Professional 
Public Relations and Political Power. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1956. 247 pp. $4.50. 


% POLITICAL PROMINENCE FOR THE 
public relations man, says Author Kel- 
ley, is here to stay, is “not a transient 
phenomenon,” and is based upon a 
solid demand for services—a “demand 
which is in turn derivative from social 
developments of far-reaching conse- 
quences.” 
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The author is a fellow in the Brook- 
ings Institution, which gave financial 
support for the research work leading to 
this book. Kelley is dealing with what 
he calls “fugitive” materials, namely, 
the public relations man’s role in con- 
temporary American politics and the 
results of his activities in political af- 
fairs. To gather his information Kelley 
went beyond published sources and sup- 
plemented his findings with personal let- 
ters, interviews, and documents from 
private files. 

The result is a series of case studies 
of political campaigns in which public 
relations men have played important 
parts. Kelley writes straightforwardly 
and clearly. From his seven chapters— 
roughly 30 pages each—one gets a 
good picture of how the public rela- 
tions operator (a member of “a skill 
group” whose specialized technique is 
in high demand) uses his knowledge of 
the communications media to sell the 
concepts of the political group he re- 
presents. 

Kelley’s first study is that of Cali- 
fornia’s Campaigns, Inc., the public re- 
lations firm of Clem Whitaker and his 
wife, Leone Baxter. He offers here 20 
years of background on how these prac- 
titioners made a specialty of counseling 
industries and politicians “on ways of 
winning and maintaining favor with the 
public.” 

The Whitaker-Baxter chapter makes 
fine biographical reading on how these 
two made their way up in the free- 
wheeling circles of California politics. 
In fact, this study is in many ways the 
best in the book—as much from the 
success-account of this “team” in op- 
eration as from the report of the polit- 
ical sales that Whitaker and Baxter put 
over. 

There is a short-course here in Cali- 
fornia politics, in making political cam- 
paigning seem easy. And all is done 
quite openly and honesily. Quoting 
Whitaker, Kelley put it in six simple 
lines: 
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We do our utmost, in every cam- 
paign, to get a dollar’s value for every 
dollar spent, just as we would if we 
were merchandising commodities in- 
stead of selling men and measures. 

We use campaign funds, not to dis- 
pense favors, but to MOULD PUBLIC 
SENTIMENT, to present our candidate, or 
our issue, in the most favorable light 
possible. 

The ethics of some facets of all this is 
not brought out too directly; but a 
philosophical approach is not the pur- 
pose of Kelley’s book. 

Other case reports include: 

Medical Economics and Doctor Poli- 
tics. This is the story of the American 
Medical Association’s “National Edu- 
cation Campaign” to defeat the Truman 
administration’s advocacy of a system 
of national health insurance. Whitaker 
and Baxter came in on behalf of the 
AMA, and we have here an account of 
“Socialized Medicine” versus “The Vol- 
uuntary Way”—less an analysis of na- 
tional health insurance than “what the 
AMA thought national health insurance 
might lead to.” 

Merchandising Doubt. 


Kelley dis- 
cusses in his third study the Maryland 


senatorial campaign of 1950 — with 
John Marshall Butler’s victory over 
Millard E. Tydings. Analyzed is Jon 
M. Jonkel, the Chicago public relations 
counsel who directed Butler more than 
Butler directed the campaign. 

Public Relations and Presidential Pol- 
itics: I and Il. Two somewhat longer 
chapters on public relations activities 
in the Election Campaign of 1952. 

Opening and closing the book are 
two general chapters on Public Rela- 
tions: From Technique to Occupation 
and The Political Role of the Public 
Relations Man. Kelley concludes that 
technological advance has made politi- 
cal communication a highly technical, 
if not professional, field. He notes how 
rising campaign costs have made the 
need for public relations counsel a 
highly practical matter, to get most 
value out of the new and expensive 
communication media. 
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Finally, Kelley finds “magic” in the 
demand for public relations services by 
politicians. Lacking data for evaluat- 
ing campaign reactions and propaganda, 
the politician looks “with favor on any- 
one who seems to have knowledge that 
will help him win.” 

There are effective discussions on the 
decline of the boss, parallel to the rise 
of the public relations man; on policy 
decisions by PR; and on “private 
stresses.” In this latter, Kelley talks a 
bit on ethics, but again he points out: 
“But because he [the PR man] is a 
special pleader, he must present his 
clients ‘in the most favorable light pos- 
sible.’ ” 

The book is a good one. It is filled 
with content and is noticably lacking 
in jargon. It is well-footnoted through- 
out the text, but it steers clear of tech- 
nical biblography. And it leaves the 
reader to form his own judgements. 

WARREN C. PRICE 
University of Oregon 


FRANKLIN, O. THOMAS, Broadcasting 
the News. New York: Pageant Press, 
1955. 185 pp. $2.50. 


WY A BOOK WHICH ATTEMPTS THE JOB 
of telling somebody how to gather, pre- 
pare and present radio news will always 
be a difficult thing to write. The rami- 
fications of radio journalism are many. 
Codifying the principles of good radio 
journalism is indeed a very lofty objec- 
tive. Tom Franklin has come quite 
close to hitting the mark. 

In a clear, concise, straight-from-the- 
shoulder style, Franklin sets down the 
fundamentals of radio news preparation 
and presentation. Speaking from his 
own experience, Franklin analyzes this 
peculiar business of writing news for 
radio. Staying away from the trite, 
stuffy, textbookish approach, Franklin 
makes liberal use of true-life examples 
to point up the “dos and don’ts” to be 
followed by a radio news editor. He 
analyzes in depth the concept of radio 
news, provides valuable tips on how to 
determine the value of news stories, re- 
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views the fundamentals of good writing 
technique, and discusses at length the 
ways and means of putting together a 
sound, interesting, hard-hitting news- 
cast. The last four chapters are devoted 
to general but essential items of infor- 
mation which should be familiar to 
every radio news director. For ex- 
ample, he treats the subjects of defama- 
tion, politics, profanity, editorializing 
and other little “bugs” which constantly 
plague the radio broadcaster. One en- 
tire chapter is devoted to “defamation 
by radio.” 

In two places, Franklin gets in deep 
water with assertions that are difficult 
to prove and highly controversial. 
Speaking of radio’s record of fairness 
Franklin asserts: 


Largely because of control by the 
FCC, radio presents objective and un- 
biased reports of the news. Most of the 
press, which operates under no such re- 
strictions, slants its news in large or 
small degree. 


It is not very complimentary to his 


own profession to imply that were it 
not for a station’s license coming up for 
renewal every three years, radio news- 
men would air slanted news. Also, it is 
risky to state flatly that most of the 
press slants its news. 

In discussing the question of whether 
radio should editorialize, Franklin states 
that radio is primarily in the entertain- 
ment and not the news dissemination 
business. This runs counter to the in- 
dustry’s freedom of information cam- 
paign, which is predicated on the argu- 
ment that broadcasting is a basic news 
medium and deserves equality of access 
with the press. 

All in all, Franklin’s book is, as it 
says on the jacket, “a practical hand- 
book for the radio newsman.” It should 
be of value not only to the neophyte 
news editor but to the seasoned radio 
reporter. While it does tend to treat 
rather lightly the complicated business 
of acutally gathering the news, which 
is as important as writing, and seems in 
a few spots to be slightly confusing, 
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Broadcasting the News does an excel- 
lent job of explaining the mechanics 
of radio news. 

JOSEPH SITRICK 
Washington, D. C. 


MERTON, ROBERT K., FISKE, MARJORIE 
and KENDALL, Patricia L., The Fo- 
cused Interview. Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1956. 186 pp. $3. 


W THE DEVELOPERS OF THE FOCUSED 
interview have set forth in a rather dif- 
ficult form the details of a powerful 
research technique in the behavioral 
sciences. The focused interview was de- 
veloped in studying the area of com- 
munications effects and the authors 
stress the importance of its use in this 
area. 

Characteristics that distinguish the 
focused interview from other types of 
interview are given by the authors. 
First, the persons to be interviewed 
have been involved in a common situ- 
ation or experience, which may be, for 
example, communication exposure. Sec- 
ond, the researcher has made a provi- 
sional analysis of the structure of the 
situation. Third, an interviewing guide 
has been prepared to set forth the major 
areas of inquiry, and fourth, the inter- 
view is focused on the actual experi- 
ences of the persons exposed to the sit- 
uation. Thus the focused interview may 
be said to lie somewhere between the 
structured questionnaire interview and 
the full non-directive interview. 

Its objectives are to maximize the 
range of reports, to elicit specific areas 
of response, to determine depth of in- 
volvement in the situation, and finally 
to determine the personal context or re- 
lation of the individual to the situation. 
The bulk of the book deals with me- 
thods of attaining the above objectives. 

Reinstatement of the stimulus situa- 
tion in some fashion is recommended to 
enable the respondent to retrospect. The 
respondent is then guided in the retro- 
spective process. The interviewer serves 
only to guide the respondent. As the 
authors state, the focused interview “un- 
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covers what is on the interviewee’s 
mind rather than his opinion of what 
is On the interviewer’s mind.” 

The interviewer may act either to 
limit or to extend the range covered by 
the respondent. He may also direct the 
respondent into specific areas of inquiry 
if the respondent does not do this by 
himself. Depth of responses will be 
pressed beyond the simple “positive- 
negative” or “favorable-unfavorable” 
poles. Finally, the interviewer will de- 
termine the person’s individual and role 
relationships to the situation. Under 
this heading might come the nature of 
the identification of the individual with 
others in the situation, his conception 
of accepted role behavior in the situa- 
tion and whether or not he has had 
parallel experiences. 

The authors also extend their discus- 
sion to the use of the focused interview 
in the group situation, citing advantages 
and disadvantages. 

When the authors’ definition of the 
focused interview is studied, it can be 
realized that many researchers have 
been erroneously applying the term 
focused interview to procedures that do 
not fit the definition. The procedure is 
well set out by the authors, and unless 
the researcher follows it he should not 
describe his technique as a focused in- 
terview. 

The result of the focused interview 
will be a large bulk of verbal material 
that will not lend itself to easy quanti- 
fication. The probem of data analysis 
is not covered by the authors. Nor is 
a warning given in regard to the high 
quality of interviewers and intensive 
training of interviewers necessary to ex- 
ecute the focused interview. 

Careful reading of this new book 
should help research investigators to de- 
termine whether or not they wish to 
add the focused interview to their re- 
search tools. Should they choose to use 
it, the book will prove to be an in- 
dispensable manual on problems and 


procedures. JAMES E. BRINTON 


Stanford University 
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SMITH, M. BREWSTER, BRUNER, JE- 
ROME S. and WHITE, ROBERT W., 
Opinions and_ Personality. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956. 
294 pp. $6. 


% COMMON SENSE AND _ SCIENTIFIC 
sense recognize that a man’s behavior 
reflects not only socio-cultural influ- 
ences and the impress of his biology but 
also exhibits the signature of his unique 
personality. As long as a range of re- 
sponse patterns is possible and is toler- 
ated as equivalently acceptable, behav- 
ior can and does reflect individual per- 
sonality needs and attributes. This sup- 
position has been employed in the 
analysis of an extensive diversity of 
human activities. In recent years, social 
scientists concerned with the develop- 
ment, maintenance and change of social 
opinions and attitudes have begun to 
explore systematically the dynamic re- 
lationships between such social events 
and the personalities of the holders and 
expressors of the opinions. 

The volume by Smith, Bruner and 
White is the latest, sizeable addition to 
the growing literature on the interaction 
between opinions and personality. It 
represents the results of intensive analy- 
ses of the opinions of 10 adult men 
concerning Russia. The research car- 
ried out almost 10 years ago at Harvard 
University was not conceived or intend- 
ed as a confirmation of relevant hy- 
potheses nor as a statement of the pre- 
valence in a more general population 
of inferred associations between opin- 
ions and personality. (However, the 
validity of some of the general rela- 
tionships is supported by an extensive 
opinion survey carried out contempo- 
rarily by Smith as his doctoral disserta- 
tion.) Instead the research outcomes, 
when appropriately phrased in the form 
of psychological hypotheses, are to be 
regarded as requiring confirmation by 
specific hypothesis-testing experiments. 

The study can, however, be viewed 
as an illustration of the integrated, con- 
ceptual framework developed by the 
authors and their collaborators. that di- 
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rected the data-gathering procedures 
and organized the descriptive analyses 
of opinions and the relations between 
opinions and personality. To the extent 
that the analytic schema leads to fruit- 
ful insights into the substance and func- 
tional significance of opinions, the value 
of this conceptual orientation is sup- 
ported by the research. 

The 10 men who supplied the data 
for the study were reasonably diverse 
in current occupation, age, formal edu- 
cation, religion and income, but were 
all above average in intelligence. Total 
interview time was approximately 30 
hours for each man. A battery of 28 
different tests and procedures was used 
to elicit the relevant information con- 
cerning opinions about Russia and the 
personalities of the subjects. The enor- 
mous complexity of the raw response 
could be organized to yield meaningful 
results only through the application of 
an explicit conceptual schema. This 


analytic framework had to embrace 
personality theory, opinion theory and 


a set of concepts interrelating social 
opinions and personality. 

The authors’ theory of personality is 
not well elaborated in the book but 
their analyses exhibit a general theoret- 
ical emphasis on a psychology of nor- 
mal men. The opinion analyses are 
based on a set of seven broad charac- 
teristics that are concerned with the 
men’s perceptions of Russia as an opin- 
ion object. For example, the extent to 
which Russia was viewed as a differ- 
entiated, many-faceted object was con- 
sidered; and if differentiated, the hier- 
archical significance for the individual 
of the several attributes was examined. 

Thus, Russia could represent amor- 
phous evil for one person; while anoth- 
er might cognize her in terms of dis- 
crete political, social, moral, religious, 
historical qualities but give greater 
weight in his opinions only to a certain 
few of these qualities. 

The relations between opinions and 
personality were considered in terms of 
opinions as indicators or expressors of 
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the kind of person a man is and as 
serving certain adjustive functions for 
man. For example, a salient need for 
freedom of personal expression and de- 
velopment and for freedom from arbi- 
trary authority may compel a congru- 
ent structure to opinions about Russia. 
Decision and action styles may carry 
over to international affairs, so that a 
person who exhibits highly rational ap- 
proaches to his own everyday, problem 
situations may emphasize reasonable 
negotiative orientations vis-a-vis Russia. 
The authors also note the extended 
strategies employed by the person in 
the “maintenance and furtherance” of 
his opinions. 

Within the limitations and expecta- 
tions for the research expressed by the 
authors, this reviewer considers the re- 
port a fruitful addition to the main- 
stream of current opinion-attitude re- 
search and a potential source of signifi- 
cant, testable hypotheses for the inter- 
ested researcher. The conceptual orien- 
tation and the analyses of opinions pre- 
sented in the book should help to coun- 
teract any simple view of opinion de- 
velopment and expression as a periph- 
eral activity of man that is given its 
meaning in terms of narrow and super- 
ficial procedures of assessment. Those 
exposed primarily to poll data and re- 
sults from the usual extensive survey, 
in which two or more people with the 
same scores are considered as equiva- 
lent in their opinions, would do well to 
examine the rich, vital complexity of 
opinions and their interlocking relations 
with personality that are depicted by 
the authors. The contrast is sharp and 
refreshing. Although written for the 
serious student of opinion phenomena, 
the book should present no difficulties 
for the non-specialist. 

WALTER WEISS 
Boston University 


“A country, like an individual, has 
dignity and power only in proportion 
as it is self-informed.”—WILLIAM EL- 
LERY CHANNING. 
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Cooke, Bos, ed., Wake Up the Echoes. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Hanover House, 
1956. 251 pp. 


YW EDITOR COOKE, ONE OF THE MOST 
imaginative of today’s sports writing 
fraternity as well as a competent sports 
department executive, has studied the 
New York Herald Tribune files cover- 
ing three-and-a-half decades to produce 
this potpourri. While the mixture is 
strongly seasoned with baseball, which 
suited the taste of this critic, it covers 
everything from bull fighting to Finn- 
ish baths and trout fishing, with a gen- 
erous sprinkling of poetry among the 
prose. 

In all, some 100 sports stories and 
poems are preserved in the plain gray 
binding of the book, with 17 writers 
represented. The collection covers the 
years 1919-1955, and features a rather 
nice balance between the old and the 
new. The stories are not chronological- 
ly arranged, nor are they grouped by 
topics. Rather, they are presented in 
“grab-bag” fashion, which seems to suit 
the purpose of this volume very well. 
It is simply relaxing fare for the sports- 
minded reader. 

Sports editor Cooke apparently shares 
the reviewer’s enthusiasm for the brilli- 
ance of W. O. McGeehan, for 12 of 
his colorful efforts appear in the collec- 
tion. Nor have Heywood Broun, John 
Kieran, Granny Rice, W. B. Hanna and 
Joe Palmer, of the “old timers,” been 
overlooked. The Herald Tribune has 
carried some “big guns” down through 
the years, and their writing does awak- 
en some mighty echoes. 

Among the more recent craftsmen, 
Red Smith’s work appears most fre- 
quently, along with that of Richards 
Vidmer, Al Laney, Rud Rennie and 
Cooke himself. 

A psychiatrist analyzing the book no 
doubt would be impressed by the unin- 
hibited gusto of those writers caught by 
the spirit of the Golden Age of Sports 
(the glorious twenties). They were not 
so preoccupied by the short sentence as 
today’s writers, and their longer leads 
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could point up drama better than those 
of today generally do. Their emphasis 
was upon the tenseness of the conflict, 
the psychology of the performer, and 
interpretive background which suggest- 
ed that the writers spent a lot of time 
developing contacts. Perhaps the emer- 
gence of the press agent has dulled this 
faculty in the modern era. Less em- 
phasis was given to a thorough-going, 
over-all type of coverage, and more to 
the spectacular turning point of the 
contest and to interesting sidelights. 


Satire flowed freely; bluntness, hu- 
mor, sentiment, adulation, color also 
characterized the old masters. 


The above is not to suggest that to- 
day’s sports writers are second-rate. 
There is better writing today than ever 
before, at least in terms of mechanical 
perfection. And some of the writers, 
like Smith, can make any event, even a 
simple personal experience, live and 
breathe. In general, however, the spirit 
of McGeehan and Broun has long since 
departed, and rugged individualism, 
while stronger on the sports page than 
elsewhere in today’s newspaper, is a 
pale and gaunt shadow of its former 
image. 

Grantland Rice’s coverage of Notre 
Dame’s 13-7 victory over Army in 1924 
—the story which created the “Four 
Horsemen” tag for the Irish backfield 
—is a case in point. The strong, active 
verb may be the key to good writing, 
but Rice also poured on the adjectives. 
He was unafraid of editorial comment 
when he felt the urge to voice opinion. 
He sought to recreate the spirit of the 
event. 

Among the most interesting pieces 
in this colorful collection are Smith’s 
description of the 1953 title defense 
by Marciano against Walcott (a story, 
incidentally, which shows the common 
ground shared by Smith and his free- 
swinging predecessors); Jesse Abram- 
son’s interview with Roger Bannister, 
which illustrates the power of well 
handled direct quotation; Cooke’s poem 
“Bobby Thomson at the Plate,” a 1951 
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version of Horatius at the Bridge; Ren- 
nie’s humorous description of profes- 
sional wrestling; Broun’s genius for 
making interesting reading out of rou- 
tine details, as ably demonstrated in his 
article “Ruth vs. Roth”; Everett Morris’ 
feature on the “daily double” at Bel- 
mont Park; Vidmer’s creative piece on 
Mickey Owen, the “goat” of the 1941 
World Series and others, which space 
limitations will not permit the writer to 
mention. 

But there are some relatively poor 
stories, at least in the company of those 
listed above, and one wonders if some 
better substitutes might not have been 
run in. For the journalism teacher who 
wants to help a_ sports-writer-to-be 
search for the creative spark, this book 
is another helpful aid. 

Harry HEATH 
Iowa State College 


DuNN, S. WATSON, Advertising Copy 
and Communication, New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 


1956. ix+545 pp. $7. 


@ THE TENDENCY TO FORM ATTITUDES 
and make judgments on the basis of 
incidental aspects of behavior or char- 
acteristics of things is a well-recognized 
human trait. This tendency to make 
what may be called “casual judgments” 
afflicts the book-reviewer as well as 
other members of society. He ap- 
proaches his assignment with an open 
mind, but his view may soon be nar- 
rowed by a paragraph, a sentence or a 
phrase. Repetitions of the alerting ex- 
perience may then turn the examina- 
tion into an exercise in recording and 
counting subsequent questionable items. 
In the case of Professor Dunn’s book, 
93 pages were marked for reexamina- 
tion, not including the index. 

The alerting factor in Advertising 
Copy and Communication was a para- 
graph on page 10 referring to Table 1-4 
“What Copywriters Do; and Think 
They Should Do.” The paragraph in 
question reads: 
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Although a significant number now 
analyze research data, the general feel- 
ing seems to be that copywriters should 
be doing more analysis. Similarly, they 
feel, in general, that they should be 
having more contact with both clients 
and consumers. 


The findings recorded in Table 1-4 
indicate, however, that copywriters 
generally feel that they should devote 
less attention to the analysis of research 
data and to contacts with clients. The 
data do suggest an interest by copy- 
writers in more contact with consumers. 
Thus, two of the three contentions are 
questionable. 


Sensibilities aroused by this finding 
are further alerted by noting on page 
18 that copywriter is misspelled twice in 
successive lines. Then on page 37, in 
a discussion of the campaign of the Tea 
Council, this sentence appears: “As a 
result tea became the drink of the vig- 
orous, active, modern-day American 
family.” An increase in tea consump- 
tion from approximately two pounds 
per family to about two and one-half 
pounds per family per year hardly jus- 
tifies this conclusion. 

To mention one more specific ex- 
ample, on pages 476 and 477 appear 
references to the advertising of the 
Sheaffer Pen Co. In all three instances, 
the name is misspelled. 


It is reasonable to ask at least two 
questions at this point: To what extent 
is it fair to place so much emphasis on 
these errors, and others, some undoubt- 
edly of a minor nature, and what is the 
editor’s responsibility? 

As mentioned earlier, we tend to 
evaluate persons and things on the basis 
of segments of behavior and incidental 
characteristics. Advertising Copy and 
Communication is offered as an outline 
of “certain principles of communicating 
through copy” and apparently is to be 
used as a text book for an advertising 
copywriting course. If it is to perform 
its function effectively, it should be a 
model of written expression and should 
gain the confidence of the students 
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into whose hands it has been placed. 
Basically, advertising copy is writing 
and books about the subject should 
show an understanding of proper writ- 
ing practices. Expressions like the fol- 
lowing hardly seem appropriate: “to 
blast his reader’s complacency,” “to 
make their copy click,” “research gets 
into the act,” “the word ‘research’ has 
been bandied round” and “wise copy- 
writers seem to be using research with- 
out going overboard in acceptance of 
everything the researcher has to offer or 
keeping him suspiciously at gun’s point, 
daring him to snipe at them” (p. 105). 
The subject matter of the book justifies, 
it seems to this reviewer, considerable 
concern with the manner of presen- 
tation. 

The editor probably should bear 
some responsibility for the weaknesses 
of Professor Dunn’s book, since mat- 
ters of style and construction properly 
should be the concern of the editor. 
For example, the phrase “to figure out,” 
meaning to understand, appears a num- 
ber of times (a casual count revealed 
13 instances). It would seem reason- 
able for the editor to suggest more ap- 
propriate language. 

Advertising Copy and Communica- 
tion is divided into four major sections. 
The six chapters of Part I discuss The 
Copywriter in Advertising, Advertising 
Copy and Communication, Planning the 
Advertising Copy, Sources of Copy 
Ideas, Copy Objectives and Consumer 
Motivation. 

Part II’s five chapters are concerned 
with Layout and Visualization, Head- 
line and Slogans, The Language of 
Body Copy, Types of Body Copy and 
Pre-checking the Copy. 

In Part III are chapters entitled The 
Retailer as a Communicator, Commun- 
icating Through Direct Mail, Talking 
to the Businessman, Writing for Radio 
and Television Commercials. 

The final section is made up of chap- 
ters on Testing the Effectiveness of 
Copy and The Regulation of Copy. 

Chapter 1 deserves special mention. 
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It reports the results of a survey of 
practicing copywriters which was made 
possible by Advertising Age: 


. . . A detailed questionnaire—covering 
the jobs they are doing with those they 
ought to be doing, the characteristics 
which appear to be most important for 
success as compared with those they 
thought ought to be most important, 
their sources of copy ideas, attitudes to- 
ward training, and opinions on the con- 
tributions of their fellow workers and 
on the social and economic values of 
advertising—was sent to 410 representa- 
tive copywriters. eee 

Although the representativeness of 
the respondents is not established, the 
data will be of value to students by 
providing clear evidence that copy- 
writers perform other than just writing 
tasks. Teachers often have difficulty 
in persuading students who aspire to be 
copywriters that they should have a 
broad grounding in advertising. The 
findings reported by Professor Dunn 
may make this task easier. 

Communicators in areas other than 
advertising will be interested to learn 
that more than one-fifth of the copy- 
writers (20.6% ) agreed that advertising 
exerts pressure on the editorial policy 
of advertising media. It would be valu- 
able to know whether the copywriters 
expressing this view regarded the con- 
dition as a weakness or felt that the sit- 
uation merely reflected the facts of 
economic life. 

The survey served as a unifying influ- 
ence by providing a point of departure 
for discussion of subsequent material. 

The book left an impression which 
may be open to further examination. It 
is a feeling that the treatment of the 
communicative aspects of advertising 
copy was secondary to a conventional 
discussion of the subject. This feeling 
prevails in spite of a chapter on Adver- 
tising Copy and Communication. The 
footnotes of this chapter direct atten- 
tion to three articles in Advertising Age, 
two pieces in Fortune, a selection from 
Etc.: A Review of General Semanitics, 
an article in Printers’ Ink and a talk 
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before the annual convention of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives As- 
sociation. Among the 15 names men- 
tioned in this chapter, only three— 
Rudolf Flesch, S. I. Hayakawa and 
William H. Whyte—are not connected 
directly to the advertising industry. The 
footnotes and the names provide some 
measure of the degree of concern with 
communication theory. 

Professor Dunn is a member of the 
faculty of the School of Journalism and 
College of Commerce at the University 
of Wisconsin. His energy in undertak- 
ing a new textbook on copy is to be 
commended. The information about 
the variety of tasks performed by copy- 
writers will be useful. The effort to 
strengthen the relationship between ad- 
vertising copy and communication was 
a worthy and forward-looking venture. 
It is unfortunate that greater success 
did not attend his enterprise. 

ELLis H. NEWSOME 
State University of lowa 


Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 


Apams, J. Stacy, comp. A Selected Bib- 

liography of Research in Television. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina, School of Journalism, Department 
of Radio, Television and Motion Pic- 
tures, 1955. 
“The references which have been com- 
piled are limited largely to research re- 
ports bearing on the effects of television 
on audience behavior, on the character- 
istics of audiences, and on the distribu- 
tion of television in the population.” 
References are taken from scholarly 
rather than trade journals, and include 
theses. 


ALICOATE, JACK, ed. 1956 Radio Annual; 
19th Annual Edition. New York: Ra- 
dio Daily Corp., 1501 Broadway, 1956. 
Reference book, giving information 
about stations throughout the U. S. and 
Canada, and various other facts about 
the radio and TV industries. 
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The AMPE Red Book 1955. New York: 
The Associated Press, 1955. 230 pp. 
“An account of the annual convention 
of the Associated Press Managing Edi- 
tors Association at Colorado Springs, 
November 16-19, 1955, and reports of 
the 1955 APME Continuing Study 
Committees.” 

BARTLETT, Sir BAsIL. Writing for Televi- 
vision. London: Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
£955. 

By the former Drama Script Supervisor 
of the BBC Television Service. 
BisHop, Jim. The Golden Ham. 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1956. 
“A candid biography of Jackie Glea- 
son.” The author, who has had long ex- 
perience in various fields of journalism, 
is at present executive editor of the 

Catholic Digest. 

LorD BURNHAM. Peterborough Court— 
The Story of the Daily Telegraph. Lon- 
don: Cassell, 1955. 225 pp. 18s. 

. the story of a great paper and its 
growth from being the precursor of the 
yellow press to the most widely read of 
the ‘quality’ papers which lend distinc- 
tion to British journalism.” 

BURTON, ROBERT J. Advertising Copy- 

rights. Chicago: Advertising Require- 
ments, 1956. 61 pp. $1. 
“It is the purpose of this series of arti- 
cles to set forth, with as much certainty 
as the present development of our law 
permits, the basic rules with respect to 
the legal protection of all types of 
graphic art.” 

CANNON, JimMy. Who Struck John? New 
York: Dial Press, 1956. 

Compilation of the work of a New 
York Post columnist. 
CHAFFEE, ZECHARIAH, JR. 
of Liberty. 
1956. $5. 
Traces the evolution of traditional 
American freedoms and examines the 
many encroachments upon these free- 
doms, culminating in the McCarthy 

hearings and the loyalty oath. 

COCKBURN, CLAUD. A Discord of Trum- 

pets. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1956. 314 pp. $3.95. 
Autobiography of an English journalist 
who has, among other things, contrib- 
uted to Punch and served as diplomatic 
correspondent to the London Daily 
Worker and the London Times. 


New 


The Blessings 
New York: Lippincott, 
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CoLe, ROBERT H., ed. Consumer Behav- 

ior and Motivation. Urbat.a: University 
of Illinois, Office of Publications, 207 
Administration Building, 1956. (Bureau 
of Economic and Business Research, 
College of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration.) $1. 
Report of the 1955 marketing sympo- 
sium, containing articles by Ernest 
Dichter, J. McV. Hunt, Rensis Likert, 
Darrell Lucas, Richard Dewey, Robert 
Ferber and others. 


CoLLins, F. Howarpb. Authors and Print- 
ers’ Dictionary. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. 442 pp. $1.70. 
“A guide for authors, editors, printers, 
correctors of the press, compositors and 
typists—with full lists of abbreviations. 
An attempt to codify the best typo- 
graphical practices of the present day.” 


DevoE, MERRILL. Effective Advertising 

Copy. New York: Macmillan, 1956. 
741 pp. $6.50. 
A text on the techniques, principles and 
practices of writing effective advertising 
copy, intended for the use of the college 
student and copywriter. 


Du Bots, WILLIAM. A Season to Beware. 
New York: Putnam, 1956. 320 pp. 
$3.95. 

A novel about the publishing world by 
an author who knows it first-hand. 


Epwarps, FRANK. My First Ten Million 

Sponsors. New York: Ballantine, 1956 
35¢ paper; $2 boards. 
The commentator for the American 
Federation of Labor describes his 31 
years in broadcasting from the early 
days of radio to his TV career. 


GausE, JOHN TayLor. The Complete 

Word Hunter. New York: Crowell, 
1955. 497 pp. $4.95. 
A “new type of word finder,” which 
“finds, defines and discriminates” needed 
words under 91 categories. Some writers 
will find it more useful than earlier 
books of this type. 


Hays, Witt H. Memoirs of Will Hays. 
New York: Doubleday, 1956. 600 pp. 
$7.50. 


Life and times of the well-known polit- 
ical figure who for many years deter- 
mined censorship for the motion picture 
industry. 


The Japanese Press, 1956. Tokyo: Japa- 
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nese Newspaper Publishers and Editors 
Association, Shiseikaikan, Hibiya-Park, 
Chiyoda-Ku, 1956. $1.50. 

“. .. gives a concise picture of the 
multiple aspects of the Japanese press, 
ranging from the bitter competition 
among the leading national dailies, 
processing of foreign news, newspaper’s 
fight against governmental pressure, ad- 
vertising to printing technique and 
newsprint supply . . ."—Nippon Times. 


JEFFERSON, C. K. Carrier Leadership. 
Des Moines, Iowa: C. K. Jefferson Pub- 
lications, 1955. 184 pp. $5. 

Tips on the training of newspaper car- 
riers. 


LAMONT, CorLiss. Freedom Is as Free- 
dom Does. New York: Horizon Press, 
1956. 340 pp. $3.95. 

“The story of the developments in the 
field of civil liberties in the last ten 
years. Includes a discussion of laws and 
conditions in schools, libraries, federal 
and state governments and in industry.” 

LucxyJ, GeorGce S. N. Literary Politics 

in the Soviet Ukraine, 1917-1934. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1956. 
323 pp. $5. 
The author attempts “to determine ac- 
curately the course of Party policy to- 
ward Soviet literature and also to assess 
the nature and the extent of the resis- 
tance to the policy.” 


National Advertising Investments, Janu- 
ary—December 1955. New York: Na- 
tional Leading Investments, 1956. 126 
*... a record of the advertising ex- 
penditures of 2,305 national advertisers 
as measured by Publishers Information 
Bureau in three media: newspaper sec- 
tions, magazines, and network televi- 
sion.” 

New Look at the Television Diary. 
Washington, D. C.: American Research 
Bureau, National Press Building, 1956. 
16 pp. 

Weighs the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the diary method. 

New York State. Report of the New 
York State Joint Legislative Committee 
Studying the Publication and Dissemi- 
nation of Objectionable Materials. A\l- 
bany: Williams Press, Inc., 1956. (Leg- 
islative Document No. 32.) 

The activities of New York State in 
dealing with sadism, masochism and 








Postal Policy and Rates. 
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pornography in comics, paper-back 
books, motion pictures, radio and tele- 
vision, and mail solicitation. 


OLFSON, Lewy. Radio Plays of Famous 
Stories: A Collection of Royalty-Free 
Dramatizations of Great Stories. Bos- 
ton: Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, 
1956. 250 pp. $3.75. 

Half-hour dramatizations of well-known 
works of fiction suitable for presenta- 
tion by junior and senior high school 
students. 


PayNE, Rock. The Press and the Heirens 
Case. Tallahassee: Bureau of Media 
Research and Service, School of Jour- 
nalism, Florida State University, 1956. 
24 pp. 

The author, following the pattern used 
by Sidney Kobre and Juanita Parks in 
The Peakes Murder Case (Florida State 
University’s School of Journalism, 
1954), attempts to link journalism with 
psychology, sociology and criminology 
in order to apply their findings to 
“practical newswork.” 


Political Broadcast Catechism. 3d ed. 
Washington, D. C.: National Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television Broadcast- 
ers, 1771 N Street, N. W., 1956. 18 pp. 
Free. 

Using question and answer method, the 
Legal Department of NARTB explains 
and clarifies the regulations governing 
political broadcasting. 


New York: 
Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
232 Madison Avenue, 1956. 20 pp. 
Free. 
A statement of position by the Maga- 
zine Publishers Association, Inc. 


Printing Layout and Design. Albany, 
N. Y.: Delmar publishers, 1955. 198 
pp. $4.75. 
Basic principles of printing design and 
layout, especially for apprentices and 
vocational printing students. Kenneth 
Orr, Instructor of Printing Layout and 
Design, Hartford, Conn., Regional 
Training School, developed the mate- 
rial. 


Questions and Answers about Motivation 
Research, Chicago: Color Research In- 
stitute, 176 West Adams Street, 1956. 
12 pp. Free. 

An interview between Robert Stone, 
vice-president of the National Research 


Rose, REGINALD. 


TEXAS NEWSPAPER SEMINARS. 


TRUMBULL, ROBERT. 


Bureau, and Louis Cheskin, Director, 
Color Research Institute. 


Report of the New York State Temporary 


Study Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision. Albany, N. Y.: New York State 
Temporary Study Committee on Educa- 
tional Television, 1956. 

An examination of developments 
throughout the nation in an effort to 
make appropriate recommendations to 
New York State. 


Roserts, S. C. The Evolution of Cam- 


bridge Publishing. Cambridge, Eng.: 

Cambridge University Press, 1956. 67 
15s. 

Three lectures about the Cambridge 

University Press, treating it from its be- 

ginning in the early 16th century to the 

present. 


Six Television Plays. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1956. 
303 pp. $3.95. 

“Unlike his predecessors in this form, 
Paddy Chayefsky and Horton Foote, 
who deal in characterization within a 
rather static framework, Mr. Rose writes 
of ideas in action.” 


State— 
Area and Farm News. Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas, 1955. (Bulletin No. 7.) 
59 pp. 

Sponsored as a practical service to 
newspapers and education in journalism 
by the Texas Daily Newspaper Associ- 
ation in cooperation with the School of 
Journalism at the University this semi- 
nar “marked the first time in Texas 
journalism that the men and women as- 
signed to cover the news of Texas farms 
and communities were given the oppor- 
tunity to meet and examine their work 
and their future.” 


As 1 See India. 
New York: William Sloane Associates, 
1956. 256 pp. $4. 

The author, for seven and a half years 
New York Times correspondent to In- 
dia, writes his impressions of the coun- 
try and its people in their present tran- 
sitional period. 


UHLAN, Epwarp. The Rogue of Publish- 


ers’ Row. New York: 
Press, 1956. 247 pp. $3.50. 
The president of Exposition Press de- 
scribes his experiences in the field of 
subsidy publishing. 


Exposition 
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UNESCO. Divisions of Free Flow of 


Communications. Department of Mass 
Communications. Trade Barriers to 
Knowledge. New and rev. ed. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1955. 
364 pp. 

“A manual of regulations affecting edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural mate- 
rials.” Tells restrictions on printing, pa- 
per, books, and other publications in 
major countries of the world. 


UNESCO. Film and Cinema _ Statistics. 


New York: Columbia University Press, 
1956. 111 pp. SOc. 
“A preliminary report on methodology 
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with tables giving current statistics.” 
The study is international in scope, giv- 
ing production and importation of films, 
facilities for film exhibition, and cinema 
attendance and box office receipts. 


Wo tr, Hans A., ed. Motivation Research: 


A New Aid to Understanding Your 
Market. Boston: Motivation Research 
Associates, 341 Park Square Building, 
1956. $10. 

A study made by the students in Pro- 
fessor Georges F. Dariot’s course in 
manufacturing at the Harvard Business 
School. 








“One test of the editorial art, it seems to me, is the ability to convey to 
the reader in the first sentence, or at least in the first paragraph, a picture 
not only of the subject but also of the newspaper’s opinion of it. We are in 
the business of purveying opinion, or informed comment, and we ought 
not to be reticent about it. Obviously it is not always possible to carry the 
reader through all stages of our research and reasoning, but a good edito- 
rial ought to have enough of the arguments for or against the point for the 
reader to follow. And it ought to have a conclusion. You've all read the 
effusions of those ambidextrous, ambivalent fellows who seem to have a 
multiplicity of “on the other hands” and then leave you sitting on the 
fence. Many of them would do better peeling potatoes. . . . 

“This is not all. Newspapers do not fulfill the function envisaged in the 
First Amendment if they merely comment on issues after the issues have 
arisen. It is a corollary obligation of the press, and particularly of the edi- 
torial page, to raise issues before they have become worn and old hat. The 
newspaper’s job here is that of a gadfly, to stimulate others into action. If 
it does not perform this job, it abandons the task to others and sometimes 
to partisan pressure groups working, not for the general public interest, but 
for some parochial private interest. 

“Are public officials in your community taking graft or abusing their 
offices? Few of us would doubt that if a newspaper knew of such a situa- 
tion, its duty would be to publish the facts and direct its editorial influence 
toward correcting the evil. Some of our equally baneful problems, how- 
ever, are not so obvious. Are slums eating the heart out of your city, erod- 
ing the tax base, producing warped kids and a crime problem? Who will 
bring the facts to public attention and focus the forces for corrective action 
if you don’t? Is your city council holding star-chamber sessions? Who else 
but you can speak for the public’s right to know what its elected officials 
are doing? Is your public transportation system in trouble? How else but 
through the independent editorial page can these problems receive the com- 
ment and attention necessary to institute remedies?”—ROBERT H. EstTa- 
BROOK, editorial page editor, Washington Post and Times Herald, speak- 
ing to the Florida Society of Editors, as reported in the Masthead, sum- 
mer 1956. 








Articles on Mass Communications 
In Magazines of the U. S. A. 


A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

April, May and June 1956 
Edited by HAROLD L. NELSON 
vsion]; Nomis . Devin, Tavas {Several Magesnes] 


Russell G. Heitman, Denver (Community Newspa- 
pers); Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (Negro Journalism). 








Television networks came under investigation by the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on complaints that the networks control the 
industry through such practices as dominating the sources of programming and 
fixing arbitrary requirements for advertisers. Meanwhile, a Fund for the Republic 
study on radio, television and movies evoked reviews and comment regarding the 
central topic—network, agency and industry “blacklisting” of performers of ‘““con- 
troversial” cast. 

Lively comment and controversy continued to follow the Eastland Senate com- 
mittee investigation of newspapers. Four newsmen cited for contempt for refusing 
to answer committee questions stated their grounds for refusal. The New York 
Times was upheld by an arbitrator in its dismissal of an ex-Communist from a 
“sensitive” position on its foreign desk. 

Public Opinion Quarterly published a special issue on studies in political com- 
munication, containing some 30 articles stressing international communications. 

Financial difficulties struck the Boston Post, and in New York City, the Daily 
Worker’s offices were closed by the Internal Revenue Division after several years’ 
non-payment of income taxes. 

Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. 
Merc., American Mercury; ASJSA Bul., The Bulletin of the American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators; ASNE Bul., American Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV-Com. Rev., Audio 
Visual Communication Review; Bhnd. the Irn. Crtn., News from Behind the Iron Curtain; Bus. Wk., 
Business Week; Bdcsting., Broadcasting; Cmnwl., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., 
Guild Reporter; Jrnl. of Mktg., Journal of Marketing; JQ, JOURNALISM QUARTERLY; Msthd., Masthead; 
Nat. Pub., National Publisher; N. Y. Times Mag., New York Times Magazine; New Rep., New Repub- 
lic; New Ykr., New Yorker; Nieman Rpts., Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; 
POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Prog., Progressive; Pub. Rel. Jrnl., Public Relations Journal; Pub. 
Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of Films, Radio & 


Television; Rep., The Reporter; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U. S. Department of 
State Bulletin; TV, Television; USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 


Advertising —ANPA accepts U.S. anti-trust judgment. 

ANONYMous. Admen: More alike all over Ad. Age 27:18 pl April 30. 
the world. Bus. Wk. p54 May 12. American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
Admen from all over world discuss U.S. ation joins four As in accepting decree 
antitrust, Canadian tax. to end group establishment of agency 
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commissions and other practices of long 
standing. 

—ANPA signs consent decree; may con- 
tinue credit rating. E&P 89:18 p15 
April 28. 

—Beleaguered Biow folds his agency. Ad. 
Age 27:15 pl April 9. 

Biow advertising agency to be liqui- 
dated, following loss of $25 million in 
contracts during six-week period. 

BoGarT, Leo. Media research: a tool for 
effective advertising. Jrnl. of Mktg. 
20:4 p347 April. 

Factors analyzed in efficient selection of 
media to advertise a particular product. 

CARPENTER, Russ. Ad agency use of 
blacklists probed in new report. PI 
255:13 p25 June 29. 

Fund for the Republic study on adver- 
tiser blacklisting in radio, television and 
movies excerpted briefly. 

DriBerG, Tom. Soapsuds over England. 
Nation 182:16 p341 April 21. 

Review of first six months of commer- 
cial TV. 

GERARDI, JOSEPH A. 


15% commission 


concept reenforced by consent decree, 
Gerardi says. Ad. Age 27:25 p106 June 
4. 


Consent decree regulating advertising 
association practices will have a “neg- 
ligible” impact on advertising and pub- 
lishing, publisher maintains. 

KERR, BILL. American watchmakers move 
to help watches ‘obsolesce’ via advertis- 
ing. Ad. Age 27:21 p2 May 21. 
Advertising is sought that will encour- 
age watch-buyers to consider _ their 
watches “obsolete” instead of designed 
for a lifetime. 

SELIGMAN, DANIEL.  Revlon’s 
Fortune 53:4 p136 April. 
Analysis of Revlon advertising, includ- 
ing $64,000 question. 

SPENGLER, JosEPH J. Is growth of popu- 

lation a sure sign of growing markets 
and prosperity? Ad. Age 27:15 p83 
April 9. 
Economist holds that continued popula- 
tion growth will not mean constantly 
improving standard of living for Amer- 
ica. 

Swan, Carrot J. Ad costs up 20% since 
1950. PI 255:10 p21 June 8. 

National advertising cost changes in six 
media analyzed. 

WISEMAN, Mark. How can the scientific 
method increase the effectiveness of ad- 


jackpot. 
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vertising? Ad. Age 27:17 p91 April 23. 
Advertising commentator relates the me- 
thods and ends of “motivationists” and 
“nose-counters’ to each other. 

WISEMAN, MArK. Motivationists and ad- 
vertising practitioners together can ad- 
vance ad writing art. Ad. Age 27:18 
p81 April 30. 


Community Journalism 

ANonyMous. Model library for editors. 
Amer. Press 74:7 p10 May. 

37 journalism educators cooperate with 
American Press to pick books most use- 
ful in weekly newspaper office. 

—26 ways to make your newspaper more 
readable. Amer. Press 74:7 p24 May. 
Suggestions for simplicity in grammati- 
cal construction in the small newspaper. 

—Fall, winter best time to get farm sub- 
scribers. Amer. Press 74:8 p9 June. 

BiERLE, HERBERT L. History of area gains 
readers for Wisconsin weekly. Amer. 
Press 74:7 p32 May. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. NEA founda- 
tion proposed to advance journalism. 
E&P 89:25 p12 June 16. 

NEA convention approves in principle 
a foundation to reach $600,000 in 12 
years. 

Casey, JoHN H. The country newspaper. 
Nat. Pub. 36:6 p23 May. 

Brief statement on role of community 
press. 

HENRY, JOHN M. Dora Barnard makes 
use of column to assist older people in 
community. Pub. Aux. 91:23 pl June 
9. 

MATHEWS, GENE. In one year, a news- 
paper and its readers worked together 
to make their community a town to be 
proud of! Amer. Press 74:6 p10 April. 

WaRING, HousToun. Nine lives of a coun- 
try editor. Amer. Press 74:8 p10 June. 
Study of life and challenges of working 
on a weekly newspaper. 

WIDEN, ALLEN M. Challenge in weeklies 
for former city exec. E&P 89:17 p108 
Apr. 21. 

Experiences, reactions of metropolitan 
newspaperman in suburban field. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ANONYMoOusS.  Antitrusters 
Bus. Wk. p34 May 5. 
ANPA signs consent decree refixing of 
commissions and “recognition” system. 

—Editors protest gag on youth court news. 
E&P 89:27 p15 June 30. 


score again. 








Articles in American Magazines 


Editors protest New York state youth 
court act giving judge discretion to 
withhold names of offenders up to 21 
years old. 

—Jury trials for criminal contempt. Yale 
Law Jrnl. 65:5 p846 May. 

Review of contempt power theories and 
plea for jury trials. 

—Parody and copyright infringement. Co- 
lumbia Law Rev. 56:4 p585 April. 
Review of copyright law and discussion 
of recent parody cases. 

—Supreme court upholds FCC’s station 
limit. Ad. Age 27:24 p21 May 28. 
First test to reach Supreme Court sup- 
ports FCC’s limiting number of radio 
and television stations controlled by 
single organization. 

—tThe sunshine case. 
p5 June 18. 

Brief report on Supreme Court ruling 
that post office may not ban nudist 
magazines. 

HOCHBERGER, SIMON, and COHEN, MARTIN. 
Your unknown friend — common-law 
copyright. Writer’s Dig. 36:5 p32 Apr. 

Mason, ALPHEUS THOMAS. The core of 
free government, 1938-40; Mr. Justice 
Stone and “preferred freedoms.” Yale 
Law Jrnl. 65:5 p597 April. 

Review of Stone’s role in famous civil 
rights cases including those of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. 

SMITH, MARGARET CHASE. Fair trial and 
free press: Pressures exerted on courts 
and jurors. Am. Bar Jrnl. 42:4 p341 
April. 

SUTHERLAND, ARTHUR E. Crimes, courts 
and newspapers. Nieman Rpts. 10:2 
p39 April. 

Harvard law professor describes “sub- 
stantial evils” in press reports of crimi- 
nal cases, including “trial by newspaper.” 


New Rep. 134:25 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


FoLsoM, ROBERT, et. al. How free is col- 
lege journalism? New Rep. 134:14 pll 
April 2. 

Reports from eight student editors. 

FRAZER, HUGH RUSSELL. Texans don’t 
know any better. Harper’s 212:1272 
p47 May. 

Criticism of Texas newspapers as too 
provincial. 

HEATH, WILLIAM H. They, too, build ma- 
jor barriers against freedom of infor- 
mation. ASNE Bul. 387 p10 May. 
Editor says parents’ and teachers’ atti- 
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tudes are often hostile to freedom of 
information. 

Isaacs, NORMAN E, A _newspaperman’s 

job is also a high calling. Quill 44:6 
p7 June. 
Editor evaluates specific organizations 
in journalism and asks tyros to come 
into the working press seeking oppor- 
tunity not security. 

KaHN, E. J., Jk. The wayward press. New 
Ykr. 32:11 p158 May 5S. 

Caustic comment on the reporting of 
the Rainier-Kelly wedding. 

LascH, ROBERT. I] see by the papers. 
Prog. 20:7 p23 July. 

Criticism of reporting of presidential 
preferential primaries. 

SELTZER, Louis B. What’s happening to 
our newspapers? Sat. Rev. 39:17 p7 
April 28. 

Newsman says magazines have taken 
over original reporting, crusading and 
investigating. 

WEIss, LAWRENCE G. Voice of the Rocky 
mountain empire. Nieman Rpts. 10:2 
p21 April. 

Journalism professor evaluates the Den- 
ver Post. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


ANONYMOUS. Desegregation coverage. 
ASNE Bul. 387 p3 May. 
Eleven editors express views on north- 
ern and southern coverage of desegre- 
gation. 

—New Negro report fans Hall-Wechsler 
‘feud’. E&P 89:25 p72 June 16. 
New York Post, and Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser and Alabama Journal, argue 
over Post series on race discrimination 
in New York City. 

—Southern hospitality. Time 67:26 p76 
June 25. 

—Pattern for impartial reporting of cam- 
paign. E&P 89:16 p44 April 14. 
J. R. Wiggins, executive editor of Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, details 
for paper’s staff a program for impar- 
tial, objective coverage of coming polit- 
ical campaign. 

—Tell it not in Gath. Time 67:17 p62 
April 23. 

—The Negro in the north. Time 67:23 
p81 June 4. 

BROWN, RoBERT U. Shop talk at thirty. 
E&P 89:25 p80 June 16. 
Newspaper treatment of race problem 
discussed. 
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CeRNY, Joe H. Court reporting: Facts for 
public officials. Am. Bar Jrnl. 42:5 
p437 May. 

Detailed study of work of court steno- 
grapher illuminates problems in news 
coverage of courts. 

Duscua, JuLius. Prospectus for an edi- 
torial page. Nieman Rpts. 10:2 pl9 
April. 

FREEDMAN, Max. Worst reported institu- 
tion. Nieman Rpts. 10:2 p2 April. 
Washington correspondent of Manches- 
ter Guardian says the U.S. Supreme 
Court is the worst reported and judged 
institution in American government. 

HuMPHREY, ToM. Stretching our editorial 
brains. ASNE Bul. 387 p12 May. 
Editor reports on the use of community 
experts and authorities as “contributing 
editors” for editorial page. 

JoLLirFE, H. R. A semantic slant on “ob- 
jectivity” vs. “interpretation”. JQ 33:2 
p189 Spring. 

KRIEGHBAUM, HILLIER. What’s 
with science news reporting? 
123:3200 p707 April 27. 

LIPPMANN, WALTER. On editorial writing. 
Nieman Rpts. 10:2 p29 April. 
Columnist holds that old distinctions 
between reporting and editorial writing 
are obsolete in the face of the need for 
interpreting and explaining. 


RIGHT 
Science 


Education for Journalism 


ANONYMOuS. Barrett to succeed Acker- 
man as dean. E&P 89:20 pl4 May 12. 
Edward W. Barrett appointed dean of 
Columbia’s Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Grants offered 
for study by mass media workers. E&P 
89:24 p68 June 9. 

Fund for Adult Education announces it 
will make approximately 20 study and 
training awards in 1957-58. 

ErwWIN, Ray. Journalism schools should 

shun subsidy, says Ackerman. E&P 
89:22 p9 May 26. 
Columbia's retiring dean of journalism 
Says government or private foundation 
financial grants to journalism schools 
limit schools’ freedom. 

MARKHAM, JAMES W. Journalism school 
courses in international communications. 
JQ 33:2 p201 Spring. 

Witson, J. H. Technical journalism: the 
need for its emphasis. JQ 33:2 p206 
Spring. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 


ALISKY, MaArvVIN. Havana havoc: too 
many dailies. Nieman Rpts. 10:2 p16 
April. 

Problems with 21 daily newspapers and 
a population of 1 million. 

ANDERSON, OMER. Rivalry in W. Ger- 

many has roots in optimism. E&P 
89:27 p15 June 30. 
West Berlin publishers remain optimis- 
tic as to newspapers’ future despite nine 
dailies’ fierce competition in city of 24 
million. 

ANoNyMous. A naughty Mirror. Nswk. 
47:25 p76 June 18. 

Circulation growth of the London ta- 
bloid. 

—France’s new daily. Time 67:18 p56 
April 30. 

Founding of Le Temps de Paris. 

—Many a year yet. Nswk. 47:23 p84 
June 4. 

Career of Lord Beaverbrook reviewed. 

—Muggeridge manners. Nswk. 47:17 p90 
April 23. 

Revamping of Punch. 

—Napoleon of the press. 
p86 April 2. 

Pierre Lazareff, “most powerful” editor 
in France. 

—225 million papers daily around world. 
E&P 89:20 p66 May 12. 

UNESCO estimates world’s daily circu- 
lation of newspapers; most striking gains 
made in underdeveloped countries. 

DaMLeE, Y. B. Communication of modern 
ideas and knowledge in Indian villages. 
POQ 20:1 p257 Spring. 

DeuTSCH, Kart W. Shifts in the balance 
of communication flows: a problem of 
measurement in international relations. 
POQ 20:1 p143 Spring. 

Comparisons in the amounts of various 
kinds of communications flowing be- 
tween countries. 

HusaIn, AsaD. The future of English-lan- 
guage newspapers in India. JQ 33:2 
p213 Spring. 

KECSKEMETI, PauL. The Soviet approach 
to international political communica- 
tion. POQ 20:1 p299 Spring. 

Maepa, HisasHi. A _ national newspaper 
in Japan. Nieman Rpts. 10:2 p9 April. 
A broad look at economics, personnel, 
news and editorial practices, and con- 
tent of a Japanese newspaper, by a 
Japanese newsman. 


Nswk. 47:14 





Articles in American Magazines 


MATHEWS, JosEPH J. Wickham Steed as 
a foreign correspondent. JQ 33:2 p194 
Spring. 

NARASIMHAN, V. K. Shaping of editorial 
policy in the Indian press. JQ 33:2 
p208 Spring. 

Pye, Lucian W. Communication patterns 
and the problems of representative gov- 
ernment in non-western societies. POQ 
20:1 p249 Spring. 

ScHorr, DanieL L. Life of a correspond- 
ent. New Rep. 134:24 p54 June 11. 
Problems of a correspondent in Russia 
during de-Stalinization. 

SMITH, BRUCE LANNES. Trends in re- 
search on international communication 
and opinion, 1945-55. POQ 20:1 pi8&2 
Spring. 

TATE, LAWRENCE J., and Carr, Harry L. 
Mass communications in technical co- 
operation. AV-Com. Rev. 4:2 pl131 
Spring. 

United States’ use of audio-visual com- 
munications as part of its technical aid 
program for underdeveloped countries. 


Government and Press 


ANONYMousS. Eastland committee intimi- 

dation argued. E&P 89:18 p26 April 
28. 
Editors debate before ASNE whether 
Senate committee investigation of news- 
papers was infringement of press free- 
dom. 

—4 newsmen warn of peril in contempt 

citation. E&P 89:24 p13 June 9. 
Cited for contempt by Senate after re- 
fusing to answer questions put by East- 
land committee, newsmen state grounds 
for refusal. 

—Law changes recommended to prevent 
Official secrecy. E&P 89:18 p24 April 
28 


ASNE freedom of information commit- 
tee calls for 15 statutory and federal 
government rules changes to give great- 
er access to government information. 

—“Loss of confidence” dismissal is up- 
held. E&P 89:26 p12 June 23. 
Arbitrator upholds dismissal of ex- 
Communist from foreign desk of New 
York Times. 

—Moss has hand on knob to open more 
doors. E&P 89:18 p56 April 28. 
Chairman of House government infor- 
mation subcommittee reports that the 
subcommittee has persuaded some gov- 
ernment agencies to open channels of 
information. 
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—Raid on the Worker. Time 67:15 p98 
April 9. 

Income tax raid on Communist Party 
paper. 

—NY Times held justified for “security” 
discharge. Guild Rep. 23:13 pl June 
22 

—The voice of a free press. Nieman 

Rpts. 10:2 p29 April. 
The New York Times editorial stating 
its position on news and personnel poli- 
cies following investigation of the 
Times by the Eastland committee. 

MUunROE, Pat. Government secrecy. Nie- 
man Rpts. 10:2 p6 April. 

Washington newsman finds a principal 
source of secrecy in Congress. 


History and Biography 


ANONYMOuS. Guest at breakfast. 
67:16 p64 April 16. 

Story of the Washington Post and pub- 
lisher Philip Graham. 

—Jesse Jones dies at 82; headed RFC. 
E&P 89:24 p90 June 9. 

Publisher of Houston Chronicle dies. 

—Those tireless Chandlers. Nswk. 47:18 
p60 April 30. 

Success of Los Angeles Times and Mir- 
ror-News. 

CANNON, GARLAND H. Freedom of the 
press and Sir William Jones. JQ 33:2 
p179 Spring. 

FISHER, PauL. A forgotten gentry of the 
fourth estate. JQ 33:2 p167 Spring. 


Time 


Labor Relations and Press 


ANONYMous. Acid thrower attacks col- 
umnist Victor Riesel. E&P 89:15 p10 
April 7. 

—Fox called to task in Boston Post cri- 

sis. E&P 89:27 p12 June 30. 
Unions ask for changes in management 
policy or sale of newspaper, as govern- 
ment and creditors take court action 
against Post. 

—Over $11 million deposited for union 
welfare funds. E&P 89:26 p11 June 23. 
New York City employers of newspa- 
per workers have contributed $11 mil- 
lion to welfare and pension funds since 
November 1950. 


Magazines 


ANoNYMous. Judge Murphy leaves com- 
ics censor post for private practice. Ad. 
Age 27:24 p24 June 11. 

Administrator of code authority of 
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Comics Magazine Association quits aft- 
er two years as censor. 

—Magazines’ selective punch. Bus. Wk. 
pl48 May S. 
Survey shows magazine buyers are up- 
per and middle income groups. 

BocarT, Leo. Magazines since the rise of 
television. JQ 33:2 p153 Spring. 

Sisk, JOHN P. The expose magazines. 
Cmnwl. 64:9 p223 June 1. 
Psychological analysis of their appeal. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 

BROWN, ROBERT U. Costs plague 50,000- 
daily; net down with more business. 
E&P 89:15 p9 April 7. 

Profits after taxes for “typical 50,000- 
circulation daily” in 1955 were smallest 
in Il years. 

WATSON, CAMPBELL. New design brings 
higher readership. E&P 89:27 p57 June 
30. 

Minneapolis Star and Tribune editor 
claims increase in reader time spent on 
Star with changed design of newspaper. 


Pictorial Journalism 
Wayne, Ivor. American and _ Soviet 
themes and values: a content analysis 
of pictures in popular magazines. POQ 
20:1 p314 Spring. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

ADLER, KENNETH P. and Bosrow, Davis. 
Interest and influence in foreign affairs. 
POQ 20:1 p89 Spring. 

Non-government persons who influence 
foreign policy are isolated and exam- 
ined. 

AGGER, RoBERT E. and OsTROM, VIN- 
CENT. The political structure of a small 
community. POQ 20:1 p81 Spring. 
Population studied according to com- 
munications behavior. 

BELKNAP, GEORGE and SMUCKLER, RALPH. 
Political power relations in a mid-west 
city. POQ 20:1 p73 Spring. 

A  community’s leadership pattern, 
group activity, and problems studied 
and described. 

BERGER, Morroe. Patterns of communi- 
cation of Egyptian civil servants with 
the public. POQ 20:1 p292 Spring. 

BONILLA, FRANK. When is petition “pres- 
sure’? POQ 20:1 p39 Spring. 
Congressmen and businessmen regarded 
the same arguments respecting recipro- 
cal trade act as being valid. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


COHEN, BERNARD C. Political communi- 
cation on the Japanese peace settle- 
ment. POQ 20:1 p27 Spring. 
Differences described in group commu- 
nications on the settlement, and in 
communications received by govern- 
ment leaders. 

DaMLE, Y. B. Communication of modern 
ideas and knowledge in Indian villages. 
POQ 20:1 p257 Spring. 

Davison, W. PHILLIPS. Political signifi- 
cance of recognition via mass media— 
an illustration from the Berlin block- 
ade. POQ 20:1 p327 Spring. 

The part of mass communications in 
conferring recognition on the efforts of 
Berliners. 

DE GRAZIA, ALFRED. The limits of exter- 
nal leadership over a minority electo- 
rate. POQ 20:1 p113 Spring. 

Analysis of leadership characteristics 
that carried a large Negro minority 
vote in a city. 

DEUTSCH, KarL W. Shifts in the balance 
of communication flows: a problem of 
measurement in international relations. 
POQ 20:1 p143 Spring. 

Comparisons in the amounts of various 
kinds of communications flowing be- 
tween countries. 

DexTER, LEwis ANTHONY. What do con- 
gressmen hear: the mail. POQ 20:1 
p16 Spring. 

Congressmen attach more importance 
to mail than to any other form of com- 
munication. 

EuLau, HeInz and SCHNEIDER, 
Dimensions of political 
POQ 20:1 p128 Spring. 
High sense of “citizen responsibility” 
and “political efficacy” among citizens 
is related to other political attitudes 
and behavior. 

GerorGE, ALEXANDER L. Prediction of po- 
litical action by means of propaganda 
analysis. POQ 20:1 p334 Spring. 

Isaacs, Haro_D R. Scratches on our 
minds. POQ 20:1 p197 Spring. 
Information, conceptions, images and 
notions of Asia, held by Americans, are 
described. 

KECSKEMETI, PauL. The Soviet approach 
to international political communica- 
tion. POQ 20:1 p299 Spring. 

KELLER, SUZANNE. Diplomacy and com- 
munication. POQ 20:1 p176 Spring. 
Characteristics of American and British 
diplomats, here considered to be in 


PETER. 
involvement. 








Articles in American Magazines 


themselves “a communication between 
nations,” are described. 

KENDALL, Patricia L. The ambivalent 
character of nationalism among Egyp- 
tian professionals. POQ 20:1 p277 
Spring. 

KuMatTA, HIDEYA and SCHRAMM, WILBUR. 
A pilot study of cross-cultural meaning. 
POQ 20:1 p229 Spring. 

Use of the semantic differential in 
studying meanings of the same concepts 
among different cultural groups. 

LANG, Kurt and LANG, GLapys ENGEL. 
The television personality in politics: 
some considerations. POQ 20:1 p103 
Spring. 

LERNER, DANIEL. French business leaders 
look at EDC: a preliminary report. 
POQ 20:1 p212 Spring. 

Factors analyzed in the French rejec- 
tion in 1954 of the European Defense 
Community. 

MorseLl, JoHN A. Electoral change in 
Italian communes. POQ 20:1 p270 
Spring. 

PooL, ITHIEL DE SOLA, KELLER, SUZANNE 
and BAUER, RAYMOND A. The influence 
of foreign travel on political attitudes 
of American businessmen. POQ 20:1 
pl61 Spring. 

Pye, Lucian W. Communication patterns 
and the problems of representative gov- 
ernment in non-western societies. POQ 
20:1 p249 Spring. 

RIESMAN, Davip. Orbits of tolerance, in- 
terviewers, and elites. POQ 20:1 p49 
Spring. 

Questions raised with respect to com- 
munications relationship between inter- 
viewers and interviewed where toler- 
ance of political dissent is under study. 

SCHEIN, EpGarR H. Some observations on 
Chinese methods of handling prisoners 
of war. POQ 20:1 p321 Spring. 
Indoctrination attempts of the Chinese 
with American POWs described. 

SussMAN, Leta A. FDR and the White 
House mail. POQ 20:1 pS Spring. 
President Roosevelt valued highly the 
mail, using the 5,000-8,000 weekly let- 
ters as index of public sentiment and 
encouraging mail as pressure tool on 
Congress. 

Wap Les, DouGtas. Publicity versus diplo- 
macy: notes on the reporting of the 
“summit” conferences. POQ 20:1 p308 
Spring. 
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Wayne, Ivor. American and _ Soviet 
themes and values: a content analysis 
of pictures in popular magazines. POQ 
20:1 p314 Spring. 

ZIMMERMAN, CLAIRE and BAUER, Ray- 

MOND A. The effect of an audience up- 
on what is remembered. POQ 20:1 p238 
Spring. 
Anticipation of communicating to an 
audience of which one has a definite 
image can affect what an individual will 
remember of new information to which 
he is exposed. 


Public Relations 


HALLEY, WILLIAM C. Lost chords on the 
house organ. PR Jrnl. 12:6 p13 June. 
Author calls for publications that will 
“get through” to employees on plant 
and production problems and that will 
sell benefits of competitive enterprise. 

KELLEHER, JAMES F. TV’s perennial star: 
the political candidate. PR Jrnl. 12:4 
p6 April. 

Guides given in terms of “timing, taste, 
truth and techniques” for conducting 
political campaigns by television. 

KRIMEL, DoNALD W. Guide to the pro- 
fessional journals. PR 1:3 pl April. 
Teacher says that “interpretive” and 
primary research articles in publications 
of social sciences can be useful to PR 
men. 

ROBINSON, CLAUDE. The gentle art of 
persuasion. PR Jrnl. 12:6 p3 June. 
Opinion researcher describes factors in 
attitude and opinion change. 


Radio and Television 


Anonymous. Are you still using pre-TV 
radio commercials? Sponsor 10:9 p32 
April 30. 

The right and wrong approaches are 
listed. 

—ARF county-by-county report of TV 
households. TV Age 3:11 p100 May. 
Number of households and of TV sets 
are reported on county and state basis. 

—Armchair circle. TV Age 3:12 p50 
June. 

Columbus, Ohio, TV station success- 
fully produces local telementaries. 

—CBS and NBC bare profits to combat 
“monopoly” cry. E&P 89:25 p9 June 
16. 


Networks tell Senate committee they 
are not “monopolistic monsters.” 
—CBS-TV tells inside story of TV net- 
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work operations. 
June 11. 
Network prepares 150 page primer of 
CBS operations for Senate commerce 
committee. 

—Children’s shows sell family products. 
TV 13:4 p54 April. 

Ohio State University survey finds that 
young children exert strong influence on 
parents’ buying habits. 

—Fluff insurance for local live commer- 
cials. Sponsor 10:7 p34 April 2. 
TelePrompTer markets new _ device 
which controls turntables and_rear- 
screen projectors automatically. 

—Freedom for mike and camera in 
Rhode Island. RTNDA Bulletin 10:5 
p2 May. 

Rhode Island governor vetoes two bills 
that would have restricted newsmen. 
—Fund for Republic charges blacklisting 
is widespread. Bdcstng. 50:26 p30 June 

25. 

Networks and agencies are accused of 
operating a highly refined system of se- 
curity clearance to keep “controversial” 
performers off the air. 

—lIron that catches words. 
p54 June 25. 


“Operation Saucepan” brings radio and 
the outside world to the natives of 
Northern Rhodesia. 

—Little Ampex steals show from elec- 
tronics giants. Bdcstng. 50:17 p31 April 
23. 

New tape recorder for television attracts 
attention. 

—More people spend more time with TV 
than they do with newspapers. Bdcstng. 
50:17 p33 April 23. 

Chicago research project finds that peo- 
ple spend more than five times as many 
hours with TV, as with newspapers. 

—Networks unite to protest government 
control threat. Bdcstng. 50:25 p27 June 
18. 

Presidents of three networks appear be- 
fore Senate committee to defend cur- 
rent practices. 

—One hundred hours a week of TV pro- 
grams. Bdcstng. 50:14 p78 April 2. 
Detailed chart gives breakdown on sta- 
tions’ network, film and local live pro- 
grams. 

—Revolutionary new TV tape process un- 
veiled by Ampex. Bdcstng. 50:16 p72 
April 16. 


Bdestng. 50:24 p27 


Time 67:26 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Quality and economy of operation of 
video tape are expected to lead to wide 
usage. 

—RTNDA attacks Time for anti-TV arti- 
cle. Bdestng. 50:22 p63 May 28. 
Strongly critical piece in Time draws 
protest from president of newsmen'’s 
association. 

—Sniping at radio-TV: New national pas- 
time. Bdcstng 50:15 p121 April 9. 
Long discussion of current wave of crit- 
icism is followed by list of legislative 
hearings and bills pertaining to broad- 
casting. 

—Television’s biggest giveaway. TV Age 
3:12 p41 June. 

During 1955 TV stations donated time 
and talent estimated at $133 million to 
public service messages and programs. 

—The evil eye. Time 67:21 p68 May 21. 
TV news conferences are bitingly criti- 
cized as “staged nonsense,” and news- 
paper reporters are said to be striking 
back against “an interloping Johnny- 
come-lately.” 

—tThe tact expert. Time 67:17 p69 April 
r «A 
Director of continuity acceptance for 
NBC takes positive approach in han- 
dling censorship problem. 

—TV networks take the stand. Bus. Wk. 
No. 1399 p104 June 23. 

Summary of Senate committee hearing 
after four days of testimony. 

—TV on the pan. Bus. Wk. p32 May S. 
Sen. Bricker lists charges against net- 
works. 

—TV’s troubles get airing. Bus. Wk. No. 
1391 p142 Apr. 28. 

Current problems are discussed at 
NARTB convention in Chicago. 

—wWhy they are standing in line to buy 
radio stations. Sponsor 10:10 p30 May 
14. 

Recent transactions are studied, and 
general reasons are given for new con- 
fidence in radio as a wise investment. 

BESTER, ALFRED. Backstage with Steve 
Allen. Holiday 19:6 p79 June. 

CHRISTOPHER , LAWRENCE. Free loading 
on the air: Big trade in shady deals. 
Bdestng. 50:21 p31 May 21. 
Documentary evidence is presented to 
show how firm arranges for free plugs 
on radio and TV programs. 

CROWLEY, Jerry. Why Metropolitan Life 
is sticking with radio. Bdcstng. 50:16 
p62 April 16. 








Articles in American Magazines 


Davip, Miles. Video tape: How it will 
revolutionize programming. Sponsor 
10:9 p30 April 30. 

New tape is regarded as greatly supe- 
rior to kinescope. 

Day, JoHN F. TV _ news: Reporting or 

performing? Nieman Reports 10:2 p3 
April. 
CBS network executive takes candid 
view of TV news and emphasizes the 
danger of being swamped in “show” 
business. 

DREHER, CaRL E. H. Armstrong: The 

hero as inventor. Harper’s 212:1271 
p58 April. 
Although a remarkably successful in- 
ventor, Armstrong encountered strong 
road-blocks in his development of FM 
radio; his brilliant career terminated in 
suicide. 

DrIBERG, TOM. Soapsuds over England. 
Nation 182:16 p341 April 21. 

Polls show that commercial television 
gets better audience ratings than BBC. 

Essitt, Daviy R. Around Africa with 
Murrow. New Republic 134:22 p22 
May 28. 

Critic gives high 
documentary. 
FELLows, HAROLD E. Radio Free Europe, 
and how it operates. Bdcstng. 50:15 

pll2 April 9. 

In interview form, NARTB president 
gets information from two key execu- 
tives of Radio Free Europe. 

GESSNER, ROBERT. Shall we close that cir- 
cuit? Sat. Rev. 39:20 p48 May 19. 
Experimentation in closed circuit tele- 
vision is badly needed; meantime, it is 
not adequate substitute for good class- 
room situation. 

LAND, HERMAN. Television and the elec- 

tions. TV 13:4 p47 April. 
Both major parties plan to make inten- 
sive use of TV in 1956 campaign; sta- 
tions are advised to adopt fair policies 
and maintain them consistently. 

LANG, KurtT and LANG, GLaDys ENGEL. 
The television personality in politics: 
Some considerations. POQ 20:1 p103 
Spring. 

Sociologists examine the role of televi- 
sion in the 1952 campaign. 

LINCOLN, FREEMAN. Ted Lamb, Toledo 
riddle. Fortune 53:5 pl44 May. 
Lamb’s battle with the FCC illustrates 
his paradoxical qualities—the wealthy 


praise to Murrow’s 
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capitalist who prides himself on being 
a liberal who fights for the underdog. 

Lovoos, JANICE. TV camera _ angles. 
Writer’s Digest 36:7 p21 June. 

TV authors need to think constantly in 
terms of camera problems. 

MCLENDON, GorRDON. News can raise ra- 

dio sets-in-use levels. Sponsor 10:8 p46 
April 16. 
Figures are cited to show what aggres- 
sive news coverage has done for three 
radio stations; plans for further expan- 
sion are outlined. 

MIDDLETON, BEVERLY M. Madison Ave- 
nue to Main Street. Bdcstng. 50:20 p76 
May 14. 

Specific figures are cited to show how 
much money it costs to build a small 
station and get it into operation. 

MorGan, EpwarD P. 1956—How televi- 
sion could help the voter. New Rep. 
134:23 p15 June 4. 

Hope is held out that candidates may 
submit themselves to some searching 
questions. 

Pog, ELIZABETH. Revolt against Petrillo. 
Nation 182:18 p382 May S. 

Rise of TV helped to lead to serious re- 
volt. 

SCHNEIDER, JOHN G. The worst that tele- 

vision could do in a campaign. New 
Rep. 134:23 pl4 June 4. 
Excerpt from “The Golden Kazoo” tells 
of politician’s appearance on TV and 
his offer to distribute free food to the 
people. 

SHAYON, ROBERT LEwis. Come and get a 
million. Sat. Rev. 39:24 p34 June 16. 
“Inside” information on quiz shows is 
presented. 

—wWe want that man’s opinion. Sat. Rev. 

39:21 p26 May 26. 
Documentary programs by Edward R. 
Murrow and Quincy Howe are praised; 
however, author asks for analysis or 
“some clearly avowed criterion of value 
judgment.” 

—wWho researches the researcher? 
Rev. 39:17 p24 April 28. 

Better research would improve quality 
of TV productions. 

STANTON, FRANK. Would Bricker choke 
TV’s broodstream? Bdcstng. 50:21 p66 
May 21. 

CBS executive attacks Ohio Senator's 
proposal to regulate networks. 

WuHaRTON, Don. Let’s get rid of tele-vio- 


Sat. 
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lence. Reader’s Digest 68:408 p93 
April. 


Parents are urged to monitor children’s 
programs and to exert pressure to get 
amount of violence reduced. 

ZINSSER, WILLIAM K. Out where the tall 
antennas grow. Harper’s 212:1271 p36 
April. 

New Yorker finds enlightened TV view- 
ing in Iowa. 


Survey Technique and Media Analysis 


AUSTER, DonaLD. Content analysis in AV 

communication research, AV-Com. 
Rev. 4:2 p102 Spring. 
Applications of the technique to the 
“virtually neglected” field of instruction- 
al materials. Selected bibliography in 
content analysis as applied to various 
media is appended. 

KuMATA, HipEYA and SCHRAMM, WILBUR. 
A pilot study of cross-cultural meaning. 
POQ 20:1 p299 Spring. 

Use of the semantic differential in study- 
ing meanings of the same _ concepts 
among different cultural groups. 


QUARTERLY 


MINDAK, WILLIAM A. A _ new technique 
for measuring advertising effectiveness. 
Jrnl. of Mktg. 20:4 p367 April. 

Use of the semantic differential de- 
scribed. 


Murpuy, DONALD R. How a farm paper 


uses research in journalism. JQ 33:2 
p75 Spring. 
SmiTH, Bruce LANNes. Trends in re- 


search on international communication 
and opinion, 1945-55. POQ 20:1 p182 
Spring. 

SCHUYLER, PHILIP N. Media buyers push 

research to provide comparable data. 
E&P 89:27 p10 June 30. 
Audience Research Foundation commit- 
tee begins search for method of com- 
paring audiences of the different media 
“in an orderly, informed and objective 
fashion.” 


STRYKER, PERRIN. Motivation Research. 
Fortune 53:6 p144 June. 
Review of growth of MR in business, 
literature, leading firms. 





“Journalism accreditation today probably is doing as well as can be ex- 
pected . . . In some of the older, established fields, perhaps, this is not so 
important. In journalism it is vital at this stage. 

“As a member of a university governing body, I know the annoyance, 


even aggravation, sometimes caused by demands for improvements in cur- 
riculum and facilities made by accrediting agencies. Yet I must admit there 
never has been a time when these recommendations have not led to better 
education for the student. 

“But if accreditation isn’t the method by which improvement in journal- 
ism education generally is to be brought about, then those who reject it 
have a duty to bring forward some other program which meets up to the 
needs of the hour. 

“Newspaper editors and publishers likewise have a decision to make. 
While many major industries are searching for the best talent available, we 
haven’t made up our minds whether we want trained personnel or not... . 

“In the tempo of the day, newspapers haven’t as much time as formerly 
to train their own people. They require all possible qualified assistance in 
selecting men and women for their jobs. If we can find more of the right 
kind, perhaps some of the problems which now loom so large will assume 
less spectral form. This means, frankly speaking, that we must make the 
decision to give preference to graduates from journalism schools having 
high standards and meeting the exacting requirements of the newspaper 
industry.” —A. H. KIRCHHOFER, managing editor, Buffalo Evening News, 
speaking at the University of Missouri Journalism Week. 














A Selected Bibliography 


From Foreign Journals 


April, May and June 1956 


Edited by L. JOHN MARTIN 


Assisted by Marvin Alisky, Indiana (Latin America) 








Primary anxiety of the 32 directors of the Inter-American Press Association 
meeting in Costa Rica in April appeared to be the continued press oppression by 
Dictator Rojas Pinilla in Colombia. Concern was also expressed over the dis- 
appearance of journalist Jesus de Galindez, a foe of Dictator Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic. Of the 35 states and possessions in the Western hemisphere, 
the two mentioned above, Bolivia, Nicaragua, Paraguay and Venezuela were 
found to have no press freedom. The need for better training in journalism 
was stressed by the 23 countries attending the UNESCO-sponsored confer- 
ence on journalism education in Paris. A UNESCO survey published in May 
showed the combined world daily circulation to be 262 million. Editor Claude 
Bourdet of the Paris France-Observateur was arrested early in April for anti- 
government articles. The same week four newspapermen were arrested in Paris 
for publishing an Algerian Nationalist newspaper. Turkey passed a restrictive 
press law in June. A new afternoon tabloid, Temps de Paris, appeared in France, 
and Il Giorno appeared in Milan, Italy, both in April. On the other hand, the 
Casablanca Maroc-Presse and the Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury folded in 
April. The latter was liquidated when private companies were taken over by the 
state in Communist China. Three provincial Communist dailies folded in France 
in June. 


Publications cited: CA, Cuadernos Americanos (Mexico City); E, Echo de la Presse et de la Pub- 
licite (Paris); Ec, The Economist (London); EP, Etudes de Presse (Paris); G, Gazette (Leiden); HA, 
Hispano Americano (Mexico City); HM, Historia Mexicana (Mexico City); ICPG, Inter-Continental 
Press Guide (Havana); IPI, IPI Report (Zurich); NN, Newspaper News (Sydney); RF, Rundfunk und 
Fernsehen (Hamburg); RMT, Radiomania Television (Havana); VU, Vida Universitaria (Monterrey, 
Mexico); WPN, World’s Press News (London); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und Zeitschriften-Verlag (Wies- 
baden). 


International GouLp, Jack. TV’s stepchild. IPI 5:2 p4 
ANonyMous. UNESCO calls for better June. 
technical and general education for Commercial networks cut down on 
journalists. WPN 55:1415 p10 April oe 
27. Africa 
GASPARD, ARMAND. Experts meet to dis- 
cuss training. IPI 5:1 p8 May. General 


International meeting on professional Ravussin, Cu.-E. French and Arab pa- 
training for journalists held in Paris by pers’ freedom curbed. IPI 5:2 p7 June. 
UNESCO. The press in Algeria and Tunisia. 
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South Africa 


ANONYMOUS. Pressures study attacked in 
South Africa. IPI 4:12 p9 April. 
IPI report on government pressures 
termed inaccurate. 


Asia 


JOURNALISM 


General 


Rose, E. J. B. A ceport on the Asian 
conference. IPI 5:1 pl May. 
First Asian IPI conference 
Tokyo. 


China (Communist) 


ANONYMOUS. Inside Communist China. 
NN 28:7 p12 May 1. 

British journalist describes experiences. 
BLOODWORTH, DENNIS. Communist China 
as a news source. IPI 4:12 pl April. 
Coverage largely limited to official 

statements, guided tours. 


held in 


Japan 


YAMAMOTO, FUMIO. Reporting in ancient 
Japan. G 2:1 p29 nd. 
Reporting from the dawn of Japan to 
692 A. D. 


Europe (East) 
General 


RAYMOND, JACK. Western reporters in 
satellite states. IPI 5:2 p6 June. 
Only the Soviet Union censors the copy 
of foreign correspondents. 


U.S.S.R. 


MIKHAILOVSKI, MIKHAIL. Un journal dans 

une fabrique en Union Soviétique. E 
11:301 p10 May 15. 
Besides the numerous wall papers, the 
Skorokhod factory in the Soviet Union 
has its own house organ. Description of 
the house organ and its production. 


Europe (West) 


General 


ANonyMous. Fifth Franco-German meet- 
ing in Munich. IPI 5:2 pl June. 


Objective reporting has increased ac- 
cording to the editors. 

Denmark 

RESKE-NIELSEN, ERIK. Strike seen as 


threat to democracy in Denmark. IPI 


5:1 p9 May. 
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France 


ANONYMOUS. Agence France-Presse. E 
11:299 p20 April 15. 

Chart showing the political affiliations 
of the newsmen working for AFP. 

—Aprés six semaines d’existence: le point 
de la situation du Temps de Paris, suivi 
de quelques considérations sur ses con- 
currents. E 11:302 p7 June 1. 
Circulation figures on the six-week-old 
Temps de Paris compared with other 
Paris newspapers. 

—Octobre prochain verra la naissance a 
Paris de deux nouveaux quotidiens. E 
11:301 p9 May 15. 

A new morning and an evening paper 
will be established in Paris in October. 

—Situation critique au Temps de Paris. 
E 11:303 p2B June 15. 

The new Paris daily, Temps de Paris, is 
in critical financial straits. 

BRUNEAU, PIERRE. Jean-Jacques Vital. E 
11:302 p19 June 1. 

A French TV MC and his give-away 
program. 

CaIN, JULIEN. La bibliotheque nationale 
centre de recherches sur la presse. EP 
8:14 p5 n.d. 

The press research center at the nation- 
al library of France has been in opera- 
tion for 20 years. 

MAuRIAC, FRANCois. La presse catholique 
“engagée” engage-t-elle JEglise de 
France? E 11:300 p6 May 1. 
Relationship between the church aligned 
press of France and the French press. 


Germany 


JAERBORG, Bo. Correspondent’s outlook 
limited in Bonn. IPI 5:2 p9 June. 
The foreign correspondent’s working 
conditions in West Germany. 


LorFLerR, MartTIN. La législation alle- 
mande sur la presse. E 11:299 pl2 
April 15. 


Reforms in the German law of the 
press. 

MALETZKE, GERHARD. Irrtiimer in der 
Fernsehproduktion. RF 4:1 p31 n.d. 
Errors that are often made in TV pro- 
duction. 

MUNSTER, CLEMENS. Was tut das Fern- 
sehen fiir die Familie? RF 4:1 pl n.d. 
The influence of TV on the family. 

Nerzer, Hans-JoacHim. Die Neue Zeit- 
ung. G 2:1 p13 nd. 
History of Die Neue 


Zeitung—the 








Foreign Bibliography 


American-sponsored press in post-war 
Germany. 

SCHULTE, MarceL. Zur Stellung des Chef- 
redakteurs. ZV 53:8 p197 April 20. 
The place of the editor-in-chief in Ger- 
many. 

THUEMMEL, H. Pressefreheit und Karika- 
tur. ZV 53:9 p275 May 10. 

German libel law as it affects cartoons. 


Great Britain 


ADLER, MAx K. Market and opinion re- 
search. G 2:1 pl n.d. 

Author’s experience in the application 
of market and opinion research in Brit- 
ain, 

ANONYMOUS. “Never underestimate the 
power of a woman”—or her magazine. 
WPN 55:1417 p31 May 11. 

British women’s magazines. 

—Next step for television. 
p551 May 12. 

Six out of 10 British viewers watch 
commercial TV rather than the BBC. 
—The right of reply. WPN 55:1416 p3 

May 4. 

General Council of the Press considers 
British War Office complaint regarding 
intrusion on privacy of widow. 

—Six talking points of the advertising 
conference. WPN 55:1418 p8b May 
18. 

Annual advertising conference in Brit- 
ain discusses marketing efficiency, train- 
ing for advertising and media research. 

BARDENS, DENNIS. Quality magazines are 
fashion’s shop window. WPN 55:1417 

BARRONS, JOHN. What a provincial press 
man admired in U. S. journalism. WPN 
55:1412 p23 April 6. 

LEEDHAM, CHARLES G. The plain man’s 
guide to CTV viewer research and mar- 
ket potential. WPN 55:1414 piii May 
18. 

Elements of TV viewer research. 

WarD, Epcar. First journal to be 
duced in London was printed in 
says typographical adviser. NN 
April 3. 

WILLIAMS, FRANCIS. Daily Herald editor 
serves two masters. IPI 5:2 p2 June. 
Labour party’s paper must cater to po- 
litical and commercial interests. 


Ec 179:5881 


pro- 
1621 
28:6 


Norway 


MONSEN, Per. Un institut de presse en 
Norveége. E 11:300 p13 May 1. 
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Nine member institute set up in Nor- 
way to study research needs of the 
press. 


Portugal 


Marquez, Luis. A frank appraisal of the 
Portuguese press. WPN 55:1414 p25 
April 20. 


Sweden 


MEISSEL, GERHARD. Zeitungmachen, ver- 
lockend aber schwierig, ZV 53:7 
(Praktischer Journalismus No. 13) p8 
April 1. 

Training for journalism in Sweden. 


Switzerland 


GASPARD, ARMAND. Swiss stress “science 
of the press.” IPI 5:2 pS June. 
Training for journalism in Switzerland. 


Latin America 
General 


ANONYMouS. Importancia de la etica en 
la radio. RMT 21:5 p6 May. 
Inter-American Association of Broad- 
casters clearly states principles of 
broadcasting ethics. 

De GALINDEZ, Jesus. Vaivenes en la po- 
litica hispanoamericana de los estados 
unidos. CA 87:3 p7 May-June. 
Analysis of Latin American policy of 
the U. S. Last article written before 
disappearance and presumed death of 
Jesus de Galindez, 


Argentina 


LABHARDT, Ricco. Argentine press in eco- 
nomic squeeze. IPI 4:12 p3 April. 
Post-Peron press still threatened by eco- 
nomic difficulties. 


Central America 


ANonyMous. Tercera conferencia de pub- 

licistas asociados centroamericanos. 
ICPG 12:11 pl May. 
Advertising agency representatives from 
five republics convene in San Salvador 
to plan Central American advertising 
expansion. 


Cuba 


ANONYMOUS. Juan P. Gonzalez. 
12:11 pl May. 
Biographical sketch of the publisher of 
Vocero, provincial daily. 


ICPG 
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Honduras 


ANONYMOUS. Certamen periodistics. HA 
29:731 p31 May 7. 
Honduras’ Press Association offers 
prizes to stimulate the level of report- 
ing in the republic. 


Mexico 


ANONYMOuS. Una empresa nacional. HA 
29:736 p15 June 11. 
The RPM radio network celebrates its 
15th anniversary. 
—Periodista fallecida. 
May 28. 
Concha de Villareal, prominent journal- 
ist, dies. Biography of her newspaper 
and magazine career. 

—Premio El Nacional. HA 29:734 pS1 
May 28. 
The daily El Nacional gives 5000 pesos 
annually to promote original writing for 
the Mexican theater. 

—Prensa. HA 29:736 p3 June 11. 
Review of press freedom activities by 
leading editors. 


HA 29:734 pl4 
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—Red nacional de tv. 

May 28. 
Ministry of Communications approves 
network TV plans based on microwave 
relay system. Fully diagrammed and 
explained in non-technical language. 

BARRAGAN, MANUEL L. Emotiva exalta- 
cion del periodismo de Nueva Leon y 
de Mexico. VU 6:264 p2 April 11. 
Ex-Mexico City editor traces history of 
newspapers of northern Mexico, espe- 
cially in the city of Monterrey. 

Git, Mario. Turner, Flores Magon, y 
los filibustros.s HM 5:4 p642 April- 
June. 

How U. S. newspapermen helped Mex- 
ican dailies report revolutionary 
thoughts in the 1900's. 


HA 29:734 p16 


Oceania 


AnonyMous. “The Sydney Morning Her- 
ald” will become a public company. 
NN 28:7 p2 May 1. 

Change in ownership after 115 years in 
the Fairfax family. 





In an article in the Nieman Reports for July 1956 three Nieman Fellows 
—Julius Duscha, J. Edward Hale and Richard E. Mooney—made observa- 
tions concerning a conference between newsmen and representatives of 
research agencies, held at the Amos Tuck School of Business Administra- 
tion, Dartmouth College: 

“Newspapers and wire services want as much news about important eco- 
nomic research as they can get... . 

“To get news on the wire, the research agencies must provide clear and 
simple reports. Although some research people maintain that simplification 
means the distortion of their work by leaving out essential details, most 
seem to feel that with additional time, effort and expense they can produce 
more understandable reports without sacrificing accuracy. The newspaper- 
men also impressed upon the research people that the easiest way to reach 
the widest audience is to tell the tale in terms of people. .. . 

“The research agencies have a lot to do toward solving the problems of 
working with the provincial press. But the newspapers themselves have a 
large share of the responsibility, too. It’s time regional papers realized that 
economics is wrapped up with all other problems of American life. It’s 
more than death and taxes. Economics is one of the few branches of the 
social sciences that has been accepted by the government in its planning 
process. The 56 million readers of America’s 1,750 daily newspaper are 
entitled to know what’s going on in economics. Yet all too few papers have 
economics reporters. Most editors of business pages spend their time writ- 
ing puffs for local industry. Maybe it’s time for an economics beat under 
the general news category.” 











NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY ROBERT ROOT 


News for inclusion in this section . . 


. activities of schools and 


departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue should reach him by October 1. 





AEJ Receives $45,000 Grant 
To Study Civil Liberties News 


The Fund for the Republic, an indepen- 
dent organization established by the Ford 
Foundation, has made a $45,000 grant to 
the Association for Education in Journal- 
ism to finance a national study of daily 
newspaper content related to civil liber- 
ties. Added to an earlier grant of $5,000 
for formulating a plan to study presiden- 
tial election news, this brings the Fund’s 
total gifts to AEJ during 1955-56 to 
$50,000. 

Negotiations for the new grant were 
conducted this spring by a special com- 
mittee of the Council on Communications 
Research, with Prof. Raymond B. Nixon 
(Minnesota) as committee chairman. The 
project itself will be carried out by a com- 
mittee headed by Prof. Kenneth R. Mar- 
vin (Iowa State), AEJ president. Prof. 
Roy E. Carter (North Carolina) is proj- 
ect director. Other active members of the 
committee from AEJ include Prof. Ralph 
O. Nafziger (Wisconsin), Prof. Robert L. 
Jones (Minnesota), Prof. Walter Gieber 
(California), and Prof. David M. White 
(Boston), chairman of the Council, ex 
Officio. 

The principal end-product of the study, 
according to the committee, will be an ob- 
jective description (for selected time pe- 
riods during the coming year) of the 
quantity and range of American newspa- 
per content dealing with civil liberties is- 
sues such as freedom of the press, access 
to government news, government security 
programs, the desegregation question, and 
academic freedom. 

Detailed procedures for the study are 
being developed by the committee this 
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summer. Appointment of a press advisory 
committee is to be announced soon. 


Fund for Adult Education 
Announces Mass Media Awards 


The Fund for Adult Education, estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation in 1951, is 
offering approximately 20 study grants for 
1957-58 to writers, editors, producers and 
directors in radio, television, the press, 
magazines and educational films, and to 
faculty members in journalism and mass 
communications. 

C. Scott Fletcher, president of the 
Fund, says that the purpose of the awards 
program is “to broaden and better the 
contribution of the media to liberal adult 
education. The objective of the awards is 
to enable a small number of individuals, 
selected for their work and their promise, 
to engage in study or training of their 
own choosing—study and training likely 
to improve the quality and effectiveness of 
their output.” 

Concurrent with these awards in the 
mass media, the Fund is offering also 
grants to adult educators, both profession- 
als and volunteers. These two types of 
grants compose a single program of Lead- 
ership Training Awards. It will be possible 
to apply either for an adult educator's 
award or for a mass media award until 
October 31, 1956. 

Robert J. Blakely is director of the 
Fund’s grant programs. Inquiries and re- 
quests for application forms should be ad- 
dressed to Ronald Shilen, executive secre- 
tary, Leadership Training Awards Pro- 
gram (Mass Media), 320 Westchester 
Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 
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Kenneth Olson Retires 
As Dean at Northwestern 


Kenneth E. Olson, head of the Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern 
University for 19 years, has resigned from 
administrative duties for reasons of heal .. 
A successor had not been announced at 
press time. 

Dean Olson plans to remain at Medill 
as a teacher and researcher. 

Under his leadership, Medill became 
the first school of journalism to be organ- 
ized on a professional basis similar to that 
of law and medical schools. The final 
year of its five-year program is devoted 
entirely to intensive journalism training. 

Olson has held his post longer than any 
other dean in the history of Northwestern. 
He joined the faculty in 1937 as director 
of the journalism program and has been 
dean of Medill since it was established as 
a separate school in 1938. Previously he 
had taught at the University of Wisconsin, 
University of Minnesota and Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

For many years a newspaperman in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, Olson was once 
managing editor of the Madison (Wis.) 
Capital Times and manager of the New 
Jersey Press Association. 

He is a past president of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism 
and the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism, and for 
11 years was secretary-treasurer of the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism. He was elected to distinguished 
service membership in the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors. 

During 1952-53 he went to Greece un- 
der State Department auspices to help that 
country’s press reorganize after nine years 
of war, occupation and civil war. He is 
the author of several books and numerous 
articles on newspaper management, com- 
parative foreign journalism and interna- 
tional communications. 


Edward Barrett Succeeds 
Dean Ackerman at Columbia 


Edward W. Barrett, 45, former assistant 
secretary of state, has been named dean of 
the Graduate School of Journalism, Co- 
lumbia University. 

He succeeded Carl W. Ackerman, who 
retired July 31, to become the fourth 
dean in the 44-year history of the school. 
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Born in Birmingham, Ala., son of the 
editor and publisher of the Birmingham 
Age-Herald, Barrett began his career 
working summers on the Birmingham 
News while an undergraduate at Prince- 
ton. 

He was long associated with News- 
week. From 1950 to 1952 he was assis- 
tant secretary of state for public affairs. 
The Voice of America was under his di- 
rection. 

Recently Barrett has been executive 
vice-president of Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 
a public relations firm. He will continue 
as director of the international side of this 
company. 

The school, founded in 1912 under the 
will of Joseph Pulitzer, was first headed 
by Talcott Williams. He was succeeded in 
1919 by Dr. John W. Cunliffe. Dean Ack- 
erman, an early graduate of the school 
who had been a foreign correspondent 
and public relations man, became head in 
1931. Under his direction, the school soon 
became a graduate school, and the Ameri- 
can Press Institute was founded by him. 


1. W. Cole Named Director 
Of Penn State School 


Ira William Cole, 32, assistant to the 
director of the School of Journalism and 
Communications at the University of IIli- 
nois, has been named director of the 
School of Journalism at Pennsylvania 
State University. He also was named pro- 
fessor of journalism. 

Cole becomes the first director of the 
school which was established last year to 
replace the department of journalism, 
headed by Franklin C. Banner until his 
retirement a year ago. 

The new director received his B.S. in 
journalism with honors and also his M.S. 
at Illinois. In 1948 he was named to the 
journalism faculty at Illinois. In addition 
to teaching and serving as assistant to the 
director, he has been employed half-time 
as executive secretary of the Accrediting 
Committee of the American Council on 
Education for Journalism. 

Cole has served also as a reporter for 
the News-Gazette of Champaign, Ill., and 
during World War II was public relations 
officer with Headquarters, Army Forces 
in the Middle Pacific. Recalled to active 
duty in 1951, he served as public relations 
officer with Headquarters, Fifth Army, in 
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Chicago, and as public information spe- 
cialist with Headquarters, United Nations 
Command, Tokyo. 

Cole is married and the father of two 
children. 


Deutschmann Named Acting 
Director at Michigan State 


Dr. Paul J. Deutschmann, 38, formerly 
of the journalism staffs at Oregon and 
Stanford, has been named acting director 
of the School of Journalism at Michigan 
State University. The appointment was 
announced by Dr. Gordon A. Sabine, 
dean of the College of Communication 
Arts. 

Deutschmann received B.A. and M.A. 
degrees at the University of Oregon and 
the Ph.D. degree in mass communications 
research from Stanford. Since December 
he has been director of research for the 
college at Michigan State. 

During 10 years of professional experi- 
ence, Deutschmann served as assistant city 
editor of the Denver Post and as city edi- 
tor of the Eugene (Ore.) Register-Guard. 


Swindler Out, Hall In 


After Clash at Nebraska 


Disagreement about journalism educa- 
tional policy has brought a change in the 
direction of the University of Nebraska 
School of Journalism. 

Dr. William F. Swindler, director since 
1946, resigned effective July 1 because of 
what he termed “honest but irreconcilable 
differences of opinion” as to the status 
and function of the school. He remains at 
Nebraska as a professor of journalism. 

Swindler was replaced by Dr. William 
E. Hall, chairman of the Department of 
Journalism at Texas Technological Col- 
lege since 1954. A former staff member of 
the Albuquerque Journal, Dr. Hall re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from _ the 
University of New Mexico, his M.S. from 
Columbia and his Ph.D. from Iowa. He 
was a part-time instructor at New Mexico, 
and has also been director of information 
at Texas Tech. 

In announcing his resignation, Dr. 
Swindler cited the reduced status of the 
school resulting from revision of the re- 
gents’ rules in 1953. This made it impos- 
sible, he said, to continue the type of pro- 
fessional curriculum he had tried to de- 
velop. 
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In a two-page mimeographed statement 
sent to members of the Association for 
Education in Journalism, the resigning di- 
rector described the administrative policies 
which he believes are “inimical to the best 
interests of higher education in general 
and of professional journalism education 
in particular—and which can happen else- 
where.” 


Professors Ford, Mason Retire 
From Minnesota, lowa Staffs 


Edwin H. Ford brought a 27-year 
teaching career at the University of Min- 
nesota School of Journalism to a close in 
June when he elected to retire at age 65. 
He will continue to hold the title of asso- 
ciate professor emeritus. 

Professor Ford developed as one of his 
specialties a unique course in Literary As- 
pects of Journalism. He and class mem- 
bers discussed the creative aspects of 
journalism as exemplified in the works of 
English and American writers, and ana- 
lyzed the influences of journalistic work 
upon the writings of literary figures. His 
other teaching areas have been history of 
journalism, critical writing, magazine writ- 
ing, and reporting and editing. 

His publications include bibliographies 
in the fields of literary journalism and his- 
tory of journalism and two books of 
readings, Readings in the History of 
American Journalism and Highlights in 
the History of the American Press. He 
currently is preparing for publication a 
group of readings in literary aspects of 
journalism. 

Professor Ford received a B.A. degree 
from Stanford University, a B.S. in jour- 
nalism from Columbia University and an 
M.A. from Harvard University. His pro- 
fessional experience included reporting 
and desk work for the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer and the Minneapolis Journal. He 
taught at the universities of Washington 
and Oregon, and at Harvard, before join- 
ing the Minnesota faculty in 1929. 

* * * 


Prof. Edward F. Mason, head of the 
pictorial journalism sequence at the State 
University of Iowa, reached retirement 
age and left full-time teaching in July aft- 
er 26 years on the School of Journalism 
faculty. 

Graduated from Whitman College and 

Columbia University, he was active in the 
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teaching profession and newspaper work 
before coming to Iowa in 1930. 

He did publicity work for the American 
Association of Junior Colleges in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1940. For almost 20 
years Professor Mason was the editor of 
the Jowa Publisher, a monthly bulletin of 
the Iowa Press Association. 

Professor Mason and his wife will tour 
Europe for a year. He then plans to re- 
turn to Iowa and teach part-time as asso- 
ciate professor emeritus. 


Journalism Professors Spend 
Summer in Professional Work 

Nearly 30 professors in the nation’s 
journalism schools went back to profes- 
sional work on newspapers and in other 
journalistic fields during the summer of 
1956, according to a survey made by Dr. 
H. R. Jolliffe of Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 
a Jolliffe, who was in charge of 
the summer refresher program of the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism, reported that seven applicants took 
summer positions under the program. Six 
other applicants received offers but made 
other arrangements for the summer; sev- 
eral good positions on newspaper staffs 
remained unfilled. 

Working under 
were: 

George E. Simmons, professor and 
head, Tulane University, with the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star. 

Thomas W. Wood Jr., assistant profes- 
sor, University of Tulsa, copy desk, Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

Dr. L. John Martin, assistant professor, 
University of Nebraska, copy desk, Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle. 

Dr. Sexson E. Humphreys, assistant 
professor, University of Illinois, copy 
desk, Indianapolis Times. 

Dr. Nathan B. Blumberg, associate pro- 
fessor, Michigan State University, world 
desk, Washington Post and Times Herald. 

James N. McClure, associate professor, 
Washington University, managing editor, 
Upper Main Line News, Paoli, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr. Frederick T. C. Yu, associate pro- 
fessor, Montana State University, edito- 
rial writing, Springfield (O.) Sun and 
News. 

Among journalism teachers who ob- 
tained summer professional positions inde- 


the ACEJ program 
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pendently of the program, as reported by 
Dr. Jolliffe or directly to the editors of 
the QUARTERLY, were: 

Hugh Cunningham, University of Flor- 
ida, copy desk, Atlanta Constitution. 

H. R. Jolliffe, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, copy desk, Detroit Free Press, for 
12th summer. 

Warren C. Price, University of Oregon, 
copy desk, Washington Post and Times 
Herald. 

William H. Boyenton, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, publishing the Metuchen (N. J.) Re- 
corder. 

Kenneth Q. Jennings, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, copy desk, New Brunswick (N. J.) 
Home News. 

Verne E. Edwards Jr., Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and Emil Telfel, University of 
Kansas, with Rochester (N. Y.) Times- 
Union. 

Robert W. Chambers, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, copy desk, Austin (Tex. ) 
American-Statesman. 

Lawrence G. Weiss, University of Colo- 
rado, editorial writer, Denver Post. 

Floyd Baskette, University of Colorado, 
copy desk, Honolulu Advertiser. 

James C. MacDonald, University of 
Michigan, rewrite, Detroit Free Press. 

Frank Gill, Wayne University, with De- 
troit Times. 

Alex S. Edelstein, University of Wash- 
ington, copy desk, Seattle Times. 

Dean C. Baker, University of Michigan, 
copy desk, Milwaukee Journal. 

Ben Yablonsky, New York University, 
with CBS News. 

Bernard A. Shepard, Fresno State Col- 
lege, news editor and newscaster, KFRE 
(CBS), Fresno, California. 

Paul B. Snyder, Bradley University, 
part-time copy desk, Peoria (Ill.) Journal 
Star and writer for WEEK-TV. 

DeWitt Reddick, University of Texas, 
editorial adviser to company publications, 
Humble Oil and Refining Company, 
Houston. 

Alan Scott, University of Texas, with 
Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, New York pub- 
lic relations firm. 

Ernest A. Sharpe, University of Texas, 
special consultant in advertising research, 
Rogers and Smith advertising agency, 
Dallas. 

Donald G. Hileman, Southern Illinois 
University, with J. Walter Thompson ad- 
vertising agency, Chicago, on internship. 
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William White, Wayne University, pub- 
lic relations division, Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, on a fellowship of the Foundation 
for Economic Education. 

Other summer assignments: 

Milo Ryan, University of Washington, 
directed a summer institute in “Commu- 
nication in Politics” for the School of 
Communications. 

Mitchell V. Charnley, University of 
Minnesota, directed a four-week writers’ 
conference at the Madeline Island Arts 
Center in southern Lake Superior. 

Donald R. Grubb, Southern Illinois 
University, directed the summer journal- 
ism workshop at the school. 

Howard M. Brier, University of Wash- 
ington, was one of seven professors work- 
ing on a Civil Defense survival plan study 
for the state of Washington. His field was 
a study of the public information proce- 
dure and internal alerting facilities. 

Rodney Fox, Iowa State College, at- 
tended a photography school in Chicago. 

Dean Charles T. Duncan and Profes- 
sors Carl C. Webb and James W. Frost, 
University of Oregon, visited nearly all 
Oregon’s 99 weekly and 22 daily newspa- 
pers, and 64 radio and 6 television sta- 
tions, during the summer. Webb and Frost 
are managers of the Oregon Newspapers 
Publishers Association and Oregon State 
Broadcasters Association, respectively. At 
each of his stops Professor Webb made 
photographs of the newspaper building, 
outside and interiors. 


KTA Award Goes to Andrews 
For Book on Civil War News 


The 1955 Kappa Tau Alpha award for 
research in journalism went to J. Cutler 
Andrews for his The North Reports the 
Civil War. 

The prize-winning book has been called 
“the definitive history of the newspaper 
reporting of the Civil War on the northern 
side, comprehensive, thorough and under- 
standing.” 

Dr. Andrews, now head of the depart- 
ment of history at Chatham College, joins 
the faculty of the University of Pittsburgh 
this fall. 

The KTA award consists of a certifi- 
cate, $100 cash, and formal presentation 
at one of the 34 schools of journalism 
having chapters of the society. 


Krieghbaum to Conduct 
Science News Survey 


New York University has received $70,- 
000 from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
undertake a nation-wide survey of general 
public attitudes toward science news re- 
porting. Associate Professor Hillier 
Krieghbaum will administer the study. 

The project is an extension of a pilot 
study completed last year. It will be con- 
ducted under auspices of the National As- 
sociation of Science Writers as well as 
NYU. 

The survey will sample public opinion 
of science news as carried by newspapers, 
magazines and radio-TV. Results will be 
published in popular form. 


Southern Illinois Begins 
Journalism Master's Program 


A graduate program in journalism has 
been approved by the Graduate Council 
and the Board of Trustees of Southern II- 
linois University. Candidates will be per- 
mitted to work for either the M.A. degree 
or the M.S. degree. Participating in the 
program are five members of the journal- 
ism staff who have earned doctoral de- 
grees: Howard R. Long, James L. C. 
Ford, Donald G. Hileman, C. William 
Horrell and Donald R. Grubb. 


lowa Sponsors Conference 
To Improve Hospital News 


Emphasis was placed upon on-the-spot 
coverage of news originating from hospi- 
tals at the first Hospital-News Relations 
Conference held at the State University of 
Iowa in June. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
stimulate better service to the public on 
hospital news. It was planned to help 
bring about improved working relations 
between hospitals and mass _ media 
through a better understanding of prob- 
lems facing the two groups. 

The three main speakers were: Robert 
M. Cunningham Jr., Chicago, public rela- 
tions director of the American College of 
Surgeons; Harry Boyd, editor of the Ce- 
dar Rapids Gazette and a member of the 
Iowa Hospital Association council on pub- 
lic relations; and W. I. Christopher, pub- 
lic relations director of the Catholic Hos- 
pital Association. 
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New Mexico Press Helps 
Advertise J-Careers 


Advertisements urging the advantages 
of journalism careers upon young people 
are to be run in New Mexico newspapers 
under a new cooperative plan. Directors 
of the New Mexico Press Association 
have voted to prepare, set and mat the ads 
for distribution through the state. 

The action followed a study by the di- 
rectors of the booklet of the American 
Council on Education for Journalism, 
dealing with such careers. The booklet 
and a request for assistance in gaining re- 
cruits for the profession were presented to 
the board by Chairman Keen Rafferty of 
the New Mexico Department of Journal- 
ism. Rafferty represents the AEJ on the 
ACE]J. 

First advertisement is to be two col- 
umns by 10 inches, said Lincoln O’Brien, 
president of the press association and of 
New Mexico Newspapers, Inc. The asso- 
ciation is to stand costs. Weeklies and 
dailies both are on the mailing list. 
O’Brien urged the method on other press 
associations, and suggested that journal- 
ism directors everywhere approach their 
State press associations. 


Paper Buys Press Club Art, 
Gives to Washington Schoo! 


A series of mural paintings by the 
noted Pacific Northwest artist Eustace 
Ziegler has just been acquired by the 
School of Communications, University of 
Washington. 

The pictures formerly hung in the 
Washington State Press Club, a rendez- 
vous for journalists in the area for many 
years. As the club closed its doors recent- 
ly, old-time members hoped that some 
place could be found for the pictures. 
They were purchased by the Seattle Daily 
Times and presented to the school. 


One of the pictures is a 14-foot panel 
of a city desk late at night. A smaller 
panel shows a news vender on one of the 
busy corners of the city. 


An oil painting by Ernest Norling will 
have the place of honor in the Pa Ken- 
nedy Lounge. It is a portrait of Fred W. 
Kennedy, beloved professor and founder 
of the state press association, in whose 
honor the lounge has been named. 
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Universities of Oklahoma, 
Omaha Start New Buildings 


Plans for a new $600,000 journalism 
building at the University of Oklahoma 
were approved by the board of regents 
June 14. Gifts from newspapers will ac- 
count for almost $100,000 of the total. 

Contract for the three-story brick struc- 
ture is expected to be let in the autumn 
with occupancy scheduled for sometime 
during the 1957-58 school year. 

Regents’ approval climaxed a 35-year- 
old campaign by state newspaper publish- 
ers and the school to provide more space 
for classrooms and laboratories and en- 
larged quarters for student publications. 
The new building will have an office wing 
and a separate one-story structure for the 
mechanical department of the Oklahoma 
Daily. Offices and conference rooms for 
professional writing, hitherto taught else- 
where on the campus, will be provided in 
the new building. 

od cd co 


Construction is also expected to start 
soon on a new Applied Arts building at 
the University of Omaha. It will contain 
a communication wing to house the de- 
partments of journalism and radio-televi- 
sion, student publications, and other de- 
partments. 

The initial construction cost will exceed 
$500,000, and later additions are expected 
to bring the total to more than a million. 


Ohio State Releases New Film, 
"Legislative Reporter” 


An educational motion picture which 
tells the story of the reporting of news 
about legislatures was released by the 
School of Journalism at the Ohio State 
University on July 1. 

The 18-minute movie, entitled “Legis- 
lative Reporter,” is the second in a series 
of journalism films to be produced by the 
school. The first, released in 1950, was 
“Police Reporter.” 

The action of this documentary film 
takes place in the Ohio General Assembly 
and the actors are members of the legis- 
lature and the Ohio Legislative Corre- 
spondence Association. It is designed, 
however, to be useful and effective in any 
state. 

There are also scenes in newspaper and 
press association offices and radio and tel- 
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evision newsrooms, which show the prep- 
aration and distribution of the news trans- 
mitted by the legislative reporter. 

Viewers will see action of both houses, 
will look in on press conferences with leg- 
islative leaders, watch a committee hear- 
ing and go behind the scenes for glimpses 
of the reporter at work. 

Dr. Robert Wagner, director of motion 
picture photography at the university, 
and Prof. Paul H. Wagner, of the School 
of Journalism, were co-authors and co- 
producers of the film. It was financed by 
a grant from the university’s development 
fund. 


* * * 


A new series of filmstrips, “Your 
School Publications,” has been produced 
to give basic information for publishing 
newspapers and yearbooks in high schools. 
The strips, using photographs and car- 
toons in color, deal with staff organiza- 
tion, features, reporting, editing and lay- 
out. They may be obtained from the Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11. 


Wisconsin Gets Gift 
For Small Daily Plant 


The University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism has received a $93,000 gift 
from the University of Wisconsin Founda- 
tion. 

The gift is in the form of equipment 
valued at $60,000 for the establishment of 
a small daily newspaper plant, $17,000 in 
cash for remodeling two large rooms to 
accommodate the equipment and provide 
editorial space, and a cash reserve of 
$16,000. The reserve is to be held in trust 
by the university and is to be used by the 
new laboratory for the School of Journal- 
ism. 

The University Foundation recently 
liquidated the Campus Publishing Com- 
pany, student-owned printing plant, and 
turned the assets over to the board of re- 
gents in the form of the above gift. 

The gift, establishing in Journalism Hall 
all the essentials for a small daily news- 
paper operation, provides the school with 
a laboratory for teaching and research. 
Publication and editing of the Daily Car- 
dinal will be carried out from these new 
quarters, but the Cardinal will continue, 
as in the past, an independent student un- 
dertaking. 


Wilson Succeeds Maurer 
As President of KTA 


Quintus C. Wilson, chairman of the 
Department of Journalism, University of 
Utah, has been elected president of Kappa 
Tau Alpha, national journalism scholar- 
ship society. He succeeds Wesley H. 
Maurer, chairman of the Department of 
Journalism, University of Michigan. 

Newly elected vice-president of the so- 
ciety is John E. Drewry, dean of the 
School of Journalism, University of Geor- 
gia. Secretary is James W. Markham, 
head of the department of news, School 
of Journalism, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, and continuing as treasurer is Frank 
Luther Mott, dean emeritus, School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri. 


Journalism Students Learn 
Reporting on River Cruise 


A small group of male journalism stu- 
dents at Southern Illinois University took 
a three-hour summer course in Reporting 
Special Events, with a workshop on a 
full-cargo barge tow. 

After a series of lectures on river trans- 
portation, the group made a five-day Mis- 
sissippi cruise from St. Louis to New Or- 
leans and then toured the harbor to see 
what happened to goods towed down riv- 
er. Back on campus again, they wrote 
articles on the trip. The course was taught 
by Charles C. Clayton, former St. Louis 
newspaperman. 


Marbut Spends Semester 
Studying Press in Europe 


Dr. Frederick B. Marbut, professor of 
journalism at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, spent the second semester of the past 
academic year studying aspects of the Eu- 
ropean press and systems of governmental 
coverage. 

He visited parliamentary press galleries 
in Rome, Paris and London. He also 
studied the public information structure 
of the governments of Italy, France and 
England, and the press contacts of cabinet 
leaders. 

At the request of local officials of the 
United States Information Service, he 
spoke to a group of Naples newspapermen 
and women. In Zurich he studied in the 
library of the International Press Institute 
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and at the request of Director E. J. B. 
Rose made a survey of English press re- 
action to certain major American news 
breaks. 

As a visitor, Marbut attended the 
UNESCO conference on the training of 
journalists in Paris in April. At the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Norval Neil Luxon, chair- 
man of the American delegation, he was 
listed as an “adviser” to the American 
group. 





Desmond Returns to Berkeley 
After Year in Netherlands 


Dr. Robert W. Desmond of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Cali- 
fornia, has resumed his post at Berkeley 
after a sabbatical year. After a summer 
on the desk at the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, he went to the Netherlands as a Ful- 
bright lecturer at the Instituut voor Per- 
swetenschap (Institute for the Science of 
the Press), University of Amsterdam. 

While in Holland, he also wrote for the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, and 
was made a member of the Foreign Press 
Association in the Netherlands. He ad- 
dressed members of the staff of Het Vrije 
Volk and of the Amsterdam Press Club, 
as well as other organizations. 





Johnson Discusses Journalistic 
View of Academic Freedom 

“A Journalistic View of Academic Free- 
dom” by Gerald W. Johnson, Walker- 
Ames visiting professor sponsored by the 
School of Communications at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, is the title of an arti- 
cle in the summer 1956 Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 

Johnson presented this material as a 
speech at the Seattle chapter of the 
AAUP. A former Baltimore newspaper 
man, he is now devoting his time to writ- 
ing. 





Penn State to Study 
Coverage of Campaign 


Performance of the Pennsylvania press 
in the presidential campaign will be stud- 
ied by Dr. James W. Markham, head of 
the department of news, Pennsylvania 
State University, and Dr. Guido H. Stem- 
pel III, instructor. 
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This study, patterned after the one pro- 
posed by the AEJ Council on Communi- 
cations Research last fall, will measure 
space and display of campaign coverage. 
Theme analysis of the coverage and inter- 
views with editors of the papers to be 
studied also are planned. 





Editorial Writers Conference 
Scheduled for Minnesota 


The 10th annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Conference of Editorial Writers will be 
held in Minneapolis November 14-17, 
with the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press and 
University of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism serving as co-hosts. 

Prof. Edwin Emery is chairman of the 
conference program committee. One day’s 
sessions will be held at the university, with 
social science faculty members leading dis- 
cussion groups, and medical school faculty 
offering a survey of progress in medical 
research. Dr. Ralph D. Casey, Journalism 
school director, will speak on trends in 
education for journalism. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


Iowa State College—To assist students 
in preparing for agricultural advertising, 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., of Mil- 
waukee, has provided a $1,000 annual 
scholarship available to a junior at the 
college. 

The first winner of the award, Keith 
Ballantyne, business manager of the lowa 
State Daily, is spending June 15 to Sep- 
tember 15 in an internship with the agen- 
cy. He may earn up to three credits to- 
ward his degree by completing the intern- 
ship and submitting a satisfactory report 
to the college. 

University of Oregon—A $15,000 en- 
dowment fund for the School of Journal- 
ism was bequeathed by the late Maria C. 
Jackson, widow of Sam Jackson, founder 
of the Oregon Journal. Mrs. Jackson’s 
will stipulated that interest from the fund 
is to be used to provide loans for male 
journalism students. 





COURSE CHANGES 


Brigham Young University—In a move 
to tighten its curriculum, the Journalism 
Department has combined two survey 
courses into a three-hour class, and has 
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telescoped newspaper editing and layout 
classes into an intensive five-hour class. 

Drake University—The Department of 
Journalism will sponsor a survey course 
in magazine production in the fall semes- 
ter. Speakers will include 12 specialists 
from the Meredith Publishing Co. and 
three free lancers—a writer, an artist and 
a photographer. The department’s maga- 
zine sequence now is under the direction 
of Earl Larson, managing editor of Suc- 
cessful Farming. 


University of Minnesota—A three-cred- 
it course in Advertising Media has been 
established in the major sequence for ad- 
vertising specialists, replacing the second 
quarter of Newspaper Advertising. 

The course in Radio and Television 
News Writing has been expanded into two 
three-credit courses—Radio News and 
Public Affairs, and Television News and 
Public Affairs. University closed-circuit 
television facilities will be used in the lat- 
ter course. 

Added to the graduate program is Semi- 
nar in Mass Communication Theory, to 
be conducted by Prof. Raymond B. 
Nixon. 

University of North Carolina—A new 
seminar to be given in alternate years and 
a reading course have been added to the 
graduate offerings. The seminar—Seminar 
in Theories of Communication—will be 
offered in the 1957 spring semester by 
Dr. Roy E. Carter Jr. The other course— 
Reading and Research—may be taken un- 
der the direction of Dean Norval Neil 
Luxon, Carter or Assistant Professor 
William S. Caldwell, according to the field 
of interest of the student. 

Northwestern University—The Medill 
school will offer a four-hour course in 
sports writing in the spring of 1957. It 
will embrace sports reporting and editing 
of sports pages. 

South Dakota State College—A _ four- 
year course in Printing Management cul- 
minating in the B.S. degree, and a year of 
graduate work culminating in the M.S. de- 
gree, have been added to the offerings in 
the Department of Printing and Rural 
Journalism. In 1939 the 19-year-old print- 
ing course was reduced to a two-year 
course. Students could combine it with 
journalism by taking five years of work. 
The year 1956-57 will mark the first time 
the college has offered graduate work in 
the graphic arts area. 
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University of Southern California—A 
new course, Writing School Publicity, was 
inaugurated by the School of Journalism 
during the summer session. It is to be in- 
cluded in a new public relations sequence 
being developed. 

Southern Illinois University—A __ se- 
quence in printing management, leading 
to the B.S. degree, is being developed un- 
der the direction of Francis D. Modlin, 
assistant professor. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Brigham Young University—Wayne M. 
Carle, Provo, Utah, has been appointed 
instructor in journalism. He received his 
B.A. and M.Ed. degrees at the university. 
A former reporter for the Salt Lake Trib- 
une, he has been news editor of KOVO. 
He was recently elected vice-president of 
the Utah Association of Journalism Direc- 
tors. 

Georgia State College—Dr. Dozier C. 
Cade, former assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at Northwestern, has become asso- 
ciate professor and head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at the Georgia State 
College of Business Administration, At- 
lanta. He will also direct the college’s 
school of the air, a radio-TV series in At- 
lanta. Former assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at Emory and assistant editor of 
the QUARTERLY, he has worked on the 
Atlanta Journal, Chicago Daily News, 
Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News and Eufaula 
(Ala.) Tribune. 

University of lowa—William R. Haz- 
ard, head of journalism teaching at the 
Milwaukee Extension Center of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been named 
head of the pictorial journalism sequence, 
succeeding Prof. Edward F. Mason, re- 
tiring. 

A former assistant picture editor and 
general assignment reporter for the Mil- 
waukee Journal, Hazard received a B.A. 
degree in philosophy and an M.A. in jour- 
nalism from the University of Wisconsin. 

Arthur M. Sanderson, formerly assistant 
director of the National Scholastic Press 
Association and the Associated Collegiate 
Press, has been appointed to the faculty. 
He also will serve as an editorial adviser 
of the Daily Iowan. He has been a re- 
porter, city editor and wire editor on the 
Missoula, Montana, dailies, and has 
owned his own country weekly. 
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Sanderson received B.A. and M.A. de- 
grees from Montana State University and 
has taken additional graduate work at 
UCLA and Minnesota. 


Harry Duncan will replace Prof. Car- 
roll Coleman as the head of the typogra- 
phy division in the school. Duncan is the 
co-owner of the Cummington Press in 
Rowe, Massachusetts. In 1944 one of the 
books printed by him was chosen among 
the “fifty best books” by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. He will teach 
typography at Iowa half time, the rest of 
his time being devoted to the operation of 
his Press. He is a graduate of Grinnell 
College. 

Professor Coleman has been appointed, 
starting September 1, to a new position as 
the head of university publications. 

Donald C. Peterson, an instructor at 
Bowling Green State University, Ohio, 
was appointed to teach photography 
courses during the summer session. 

Iowa State College—Bernice Burns, 
free lance home economist and public re- 
lations consultant since 1953, and former- 
ly food editor of Redbook magazine, has 
joined the Department of Technical Jour- 
nalism as an assistant professor. She re- 
places the late Prof. Ellen Pennell and 
will head the home economics journalism 
curriculum. 

Miss Burns, who earned the B.A. in 
home economics and the M.A. in journal- 
ism at the State University of Iowa in 
1933, was publicity director of the Ken- 
yon and Eckhardt Agency from 1943 to 
1947. She has scripted “Betty Crocker’s 
Star Matinee” and from 1948 until 1952, 
was food editor of the ABC network pro- 
gram “Magazine of the Air.” 

Prof. Harry Heath has completed his 
Ph.D. at Iowa State College and will con- 
tinue his duties in the department. He ma- 
jored in education and minored in journal- 
ism and sociology. Dr. Heath holds the 
B.A. degree from the University of Tulsa 
(1941) and the M.S.J. from Northwest- 
ern University (1947). His doctoral thesis 
dealt with college-level television courses, 
with special emphasis upon the activities 
of WOI-TV. 

Michigan State University—Don Fran- 
cisco, vice-president of the J. Walter 
Thompson advertising agency, who re- 
tired last spring, joins the School of Jour- 
nalism faculty this fall. He brings 40 years 
of experience to the advertising instruc- 
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tion, which will receive greatly increased 
emphasis. A 1914 graduate of Michigan 
State, he holds honorary master and doc- 
toral degrees from the university. 

University of Minnesota—George S. 
Bush, a Detroit and San Francisco news- 
paper man turned free lance writer, will 
join the School of Journalism staff as an 
instructor in writing and pictorial journal- 
ism courses. 


Bush, after graduating from Wayne 
University in 1943, served the Office of 
Strategic Services in Europe until 1945. 
He then worked for the Detroit News and 
the Free Press as a reporter and picture 
editor, and earned a master’s degree in 
humanities at Wayne in 1947. In 1951 he 
began a two-year period as feature writer 
on the San Francisco Examiner. Since 
1953 he has been a partner in the Carmel- 
Pacific Publications in California, publish- 
ing four community newspapers, and has 
recently devoted his time to free-lance 
magazine writing. He has had teaching 
experience at Wayne University, and has 
served as guest lecturer in journalism 
courses at the University of Michigan. 

John Cameron Sim, editor and co-pub- 
lisher of the East Grand Forks (Minn.) 
Record since 1946, will take a one-year 
appointment as assistant professor of jour- 
nalism this fall to teach courses in news- 
paper management. Sim, who holds a 
1932 bachelor’s degree in journalism from 
North Dakota and a 1940 M.A. in jour- 
nalism from Minnesota, was managing 
editor of the Record from 1931 to 1938. 
His teaching experience includes a jour- 
nalism instructorship at North Dakota in 
the late 1930s and acting headship there 
in 1939-40. He was an instructor in jour- 
nalism at the University of Alabama in 
1940-41, and publications editor at the 
University of New Hampshire the next 
year. 

Three teaching assistant—Edmund G. 
Blinn and William A. Hachten as candi- 
dates for the doctor’s degree, and Jerry L. 
Pape for the master’s—have been appoint- 
ed for 1956-57. 

Blinn, assistant professor of journalism 
at South Dakota State College, has a mas- 
ter’s degree from Iowa State College, ex- 
perience on Iowa newspapers and service 
as production editor of Iowa State Col- 
lege Press. Hachten, Los Angeles Exam- 
iner copyreader and holder of a UCLA 
master’s, has also worked on other Cali- 
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fornia dailies. Pape, 1955 graduate of 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
spent the last year as publicity director of 
San Marcos Academy in Texas. 

University of North Carolina—O. J. 
Coffin and Charles Phillips Russell be- 
came emeriti professors July 1. Professor 
Coffin headed the journalism instruction 
from 1926 to 1953 and had continued 
teaching the past three years. Professor 
Russell transferred from the department 
of English to journalism in 1936. Their 
combined service to the School of Jour- 
nalism totaled 50 years. 

Dr. Roy E. Carter Jr. has been pro- 
moted from associate professor to profes- 
sor. Dr. Carter also holds the title of re- 
search associate in the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science on the campus. 

William C. Lassiter, attorney for the 
North Carolina Press Association since 
1938, assisted Dr. Carter in teaching the 
course The Press, the Constitution, and 
the Law in the spring semester. Mr. Lassi- 
ter met the class in five two-hour sessions 
in which current and past North Carolina 
cases were discussed. 

Northwestern 
motions have 


University—Three 


pro- 
been 


announced—Jacob 


Scher to professor, Robert J. Cranford to 


associate professor and Charles E. Bar- 
num to assistant professor. 


University of Oklahoma—Robert V. 
Peterson has been reappointed as profes- 
sor of journalism and will continue to 
teach courses in both the editorial and ad- 
vertising sequences. Peterson, who holds 
an interest in three Oklahoma newspapers, 
was appointed in September 1955 as a re- 
placement for Dr. John R. Whitaker, who 
was a visiting professor at Michigan State 
University during 1955-56. Whitaker will 
return to Oklahoma in September. Peter- 
son’s position becomes permanent. 

C. Joe Holland, associate professor, re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree at the University 
of Minnesota in July, with a major in his- 
tory and a minor in journalism. Dr. Hol- 
land has been granted a leave to become 
visiting associate professor at Michigan 
State University starting in September. 

University of Omaha—The board of re- 
gents has announced the appointment of 
Paul V. Peterson as acting chairman of 
the Department of Journalism for the 
1956-57 academic year. Peterson, who 
holds an M.A. in journalism from Minne- 
sota, joined the journalism faculty in Sep- 
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tember 1955, coming from Wisconsin 
State College. He replaces C. L. Ellis, who 
has returned to the newspaper field. 

Robert K. Thorp has been named an in- 
structor in journalism for the 1956-57 
year. For the past two years Thorp has 
been director of publicity at Nebraska 
State Teachers College at Kearney. He is 
a Colorado journalism graduate. 

University of Oregon—Willis L. Winter 
Jr. has been appointed an instructor in 
journalism and business administration for 
1956-57, to teach courses in advertising. 
A graduate of the University of Califor- 
nia, Winter was national advertising man- 
ager of the Stockton Daily Record before 
coming to Oregon in January 1955 as a 
candidate for the master’s degree. Last 
year he taught part-time as a graduate 
student with the rank of instructor. 

Pennsylvania State | University—Dr. 
James W. Markham, head of news and 
editorial journalism and director of the 
graduate program, has been promoted to 
professor. Dr. Roland L. Hicks was pro- 
moted to assistant professor. 

John D. Vairo, editor of the Jersey 
Shore (Pa.) Herald, has been named in- 
structor. A 1950 graduate of Syracuse 
University, he served five years as mana- 
ger of the Bath, New York, office of the 
Corning (N. Y.) Leader and as national 
advertising manager of the Milton (Pa.) 
Evening Standard. 

San Diego State College—Dr. De 
Wayne Johnson has joined the journalism 
faculty. He formerly was with the United 
Press in Tacoma and Los Angeles. Before 
obtaining his doctorate at UCLA, he was 
associated with radio station KTMO and 
served as an army public information offi- 
cer. 

James L. Julian has been named chair- 
man of the department. He succeeded 
Arthur C. Wimer under a college policy 
of rotating department chairmanships ev- 
ery three years. Julian will continue as 
public relations and publications officer of 
the college. 

South Dakota State College—Franklin 
Page, 1942 journalism graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, and currently a 
graduate student at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, has been named to the faculty of 
the Department of Printing and Rural 
Journalism. 

University of Southern California— 
Erling Erlandson, formerly of Fresno 
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State College, is a new staff member of 
the School of Journalism. 

Bette Lou Schick, formerly of the Los 
Angeles school system, joins the staff this 
fall. She has an M.A. degree in journal- 
ism from UCLA and has had consider- 
able practical experience in radio-TV. 

Southern Illinois | University—George 
C. Brown, who holds the M.S. degree 
from Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, has joined the journalism staff 
as assistant professor to teach printing 
and typography. He formerly taught 
printing in Central High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Donald R. Grubb, Southern Illinois 
University journalism instructor, on leave 
of absence for two years, has been award- 
ed the Doctor of Education degree by the 
University of Utah. 

Stanford University—Dr. Norman Mc- 
Kown has been appointed research associ- 
ate in the Institute for Communication 
Research for 1956-57. He has been an in- 
structor in sociology at Stanford. 


University of Texas—Prof. Paul J. 


Thompson returned to his duties as direc- 
tor on June 1, after a semester’s leave of 
absence to conduct research on newspaper 


responsibilities. 

C. Richard King, of East Texas State 
Teachers College, becomes an assistant 
professor in September. A graduate of the 
University of Oklahoma, he has been ac- 
tive as a free lance writer. 

Barbara Liggett, night supervisor of the 
Daily Texan, has been named assistant 
laboratory supervisor and lecturer. Miss 
Liggett, a graduate of the University of 
Missouri, was formerly on the staff of the 
Houston Post. 

State College of Washington—H. V. 
Alward Jr., coordinator of journalism, has 
been promoted to the rank of associate 
professor. Alward went to WSC in 1951. 

Charles O. Cole has been appointed in- 
structor in journalism. He has been a re- 
porter and photographer on the Winfield 
(Kans.) Daily Courier for the past year. 
He fills the vacancy created by J. L. Wert- 
himer’s appointment as _ instructor at 
Northwestern. 

Robert Mott, news director and assis- 
tant manager of KVOD, Denver, has been 
appointed instructor in journalism and 
continuity and news editor, KWSC. 

Carl G. Miller, director of publications 
at Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, 
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Washington, taught journalism in the 1956 
summer session. 

University of Washington—Milo Ryan, 
associate professor in the School of Com- 
munications, is taking a year’s leave of 
absence to become program associate for 
the educational television and radio center 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

University of Wisconsin—Richard L. 
Disney has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism. Disney holds the 
B.A. degree from the University of Okla- 
homa and has completed the preliminary 
examinations for a Ph.D. in journalism at 
the University of Minnesota. He has been 
a reporter on the Washington Star and 
the Muskogee (Okla.) Phoenix and Times- 
Democrat, a news analyst for the Nation- 
al Housing Agency, and has done public 
relations for the University of Oklahoma. 
He comes to Wisconsin from the staff of 
the School of Journalism, Montana State 
University. 

David Richmond has been named as- 
sistant professor of journalism and com- 
merce. He received A.B. and M.S. de- 
grees from Ohio University and is com- 
pleting his work for the Ph.D. in mass 
communications at the University of Illi- 
nois. He was assistant executive manager 
of the Photographers Association of 
America for 3% years. He has been 
teaching advertising while working on his 
doctorate at Illinois. 

Harold L. Nelson, assistant professor, 
received his Ph.D. in journalism degree 
from the University of Minnesota in June, 
the first such degree awarded by that in- 
stitution. 

Scott M. Cutlip, associate professor, re- 
turns to the staff this fall after a year as 
visiting professor, School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University. 


NOTES 


Boston University—Thirty Air Force 
officers, including one woman, spent June 
in a special short course in public rela- 
tions taught by the regular faculty. 

Brigham Young  University—During 
spring quarter the Industrial Editors of 
Utah conducted an institute at the univer- 
sity. A dozen of the state’s top editors of 
specialized publications informed journal- 
ism students and other editors of this 
growing field. 

The Rocky Mountain Intercollegiate 














Press Association, meeting in annual con- 
vention at the university, selected it as 
permanent headquarters. 

University of lowa—Nine journalism 
students edited one of Iowa’s largest twin- 
weekly newspapers in the spring. The 
group sold advertising, wrote news, took 
pictures and made up one issue of the 
Maquoketa Community Press and one of 
the Jackson County Sentinel. 

Daniel Starch, author, psychologist, 
educator and business consultant, has been 
elected to the Hall of Fame of the uni- 
versity chapter of Kappa Tau Alpha. 
Starch, an lowa Ph.D. of 1906, made the 
first extensive study of the size of radio 
audiences in 1928. 

Two books designed by Prof. Carroll 
Coleman are being exhibited in the Mid- 
western Bookmaking show at the Chicago 
Public Library. 

Kansas State College—John W. Mc- 
Reynolds, associate professor of technical 
journalism from 1950 to 1952, now teach- 
ing at St. Benedict’s College, has written a 
book, How to Plan for College, published 
by Simon and Schuster. 

Pennsylvania State University—Fred 
Newmeyer, executive vice-president of the 
W. S. Walker advertising agency, Pitts- 
burgh, and Roy Morgan, manager of a 
Wilkes-Barre radio-TV station, have ac- 
cepted membership on a state-wide advis- 
ory committee to the advertising depart- 
ment. The department and Alpha Delta 
Sigma jointly sponsored a _ Benjamin 
Franklin Media Clinic. The advertising 
fraternity was presented with the Alma- 
nack Medal of the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia, a commemoration of the 
250th birthday of Ben Franklin. 

Southern Illinois University—The 
Southern Press Club has obtained permis- 
sion to seek an undergraduate chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. The club sponsor, 
Charles C. Clayton, is a past national 
SDX president. 

The first annual Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Advertising Workshop was held in 
May. Five phases of retail advertising 
were considered with several leaders from 
St. Louis. 

H Clay Tate, editor of the Blooming- 
ton (ill.) Pantagraph, was the Elijah P. 
Lovejoy lecturer in journalism in April. 

University of Washington—Fifteen stu- 
dents had a special program in public re- 
lations with aid of the Pacific Telephone 
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and Telegraph Co. Officials of the com- 
pany led half of the 30 class sessions. 

Under the supervision of Miss Pat 
Cranston, assistant professor, senior stu- 
dents monitored 560 hours of radio and 
television for objectionable commercial 
copy. Standards set forth by the National 
Better Business Bureau were used as cri- 
teria for judging copy. In a special panel 
discussion with business leaders of Seattle 
the students received high praise for their 
contribution. 

Alex Edelstein, assistant professor, re- 
cently was awarded “The Big Red Apple” 
by senior students and faculty of the De- 
partment of Journalism and Advertising at 
San Jose State College for distinguished 
service. The award was made in recogni- 
tion of Professor Edelstein’s founding and 
developing of the scholastic journalism 
publication, Student and Publisher. The 
award consists of a printed certificate and 
an inscription in the gallery of honor in 
the journalism building at San Jose. 

Wayne University—Dr. William White, 
acting chairman of journalism, has been 
named editor of the Walt Whitman News- 
letter, a scholarly quarterly devoted to 
Whitman. First issued by the New York 
University Press, it was taken over in 
March by the Wayne University Press. 
White assists the editors of three other 
periodicals: the Bulletin of Bibliography, 
the Shakespeare Newsletter and the Amer- 
ican Book Collector. And at the annual 
meeting of the Modern Humanities Re- 
search Association in Chicago he was 
made American editor of the Annual Bib- 
liography of English Language and Liter- 
ature, published by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 

University of Wisconsin—Director Ralph 
O. Nafziger and Professors Lester L. 
Hawkes, Bruce Westley and Malcolm 
MacLean participated in the program of 
the Midwest Labor Press Conference in 
May. The conference was sponsored by 
the School of Journalism, the Extension 
Department of Journalism and the School 
for Workers, University of Wisconsin, 
and the Midwest Labor Press Association 
and the Illinois CIO Editors’ Association. 
Registration for the conference was 79. 

Bruce Westley, associate professor, re- 
ceived a university summer research grant 
for investigating “the influence of value 
systems on the decision behavior of news 
editors.” 











e Outstanding McGRAW-HILL Books ® 





READING IMPROVEMENT FOR ADULTS 


By PAUL D. LEEDY, Supervisor, the Reading Institute, New York University. 
464 pages, $5.95 (text edition available) 


This new book is a complete course in rea-ling instruction, specifically set up to im- 
prove reading speed and comprehension. Designed for industrial and business pro- 
grams, schools and colleges, adult education groups, individual improvement, etc., it 
treats the demands confronting the average adult reader, i. e., reading graphs and 
charts, business correspondence, technical reports, newspapers, and reading for 
pleasure. Principles of reading are explained in clear, concise language with a prac- 
tical analysis of problems. A new approach in visual training is also included and 
all reading selections are keyed to today’s themes. 


COMMUNICATION: Handling Ideas Effectively 


By ROY IVAN JOHNSON, University of Florida; MARIE J. SCHALEKAMP, Mason 
City Junior College, lowa, and LLOYD A. GARRISON, University of Denver. 
360 pages, $4.50 


A unified text integrating the subjects of writing, reading, speaking, listening, and 
observing with constant emphasis on the basic similarities among communication 
skills. It has a threefold purpose: (1) to change the students’ negative attitudes toward 
the communication subjects; (2) to develop the students’ skills in these fields; and 
(3) to facilitate personality development through the use of these communication 
skills. Recurrent emphasis is given to basic principles and ideas as new problems arise. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF CLEAR WRITING 
By ROBERT GUNNING. 275 pages, $3.75 


An exceptionally useful and stimulating book with applications to practically every 
field. Through the use of the author’s readability yardsticks and basic principles the 
student can learn to banish the fog from his writing and to communicate his ideas 
more clearly and effectively. It shows him how to improve the form and force of his 
writing . . . keep sentences short; prefer the simple to the complex; prefer the familiar 
word; avoid unnecessary words; put action in your verbs; write like you talk; make 
full use of variety; and write to express not impress. 


MODERN PUBLIC OPINION 
By WILLIAM ALBIG, University of Illinois. 520 pages, $6.50 


Discusses the psychological processes involved in public opinion; the measurement, 
recording, and polling of public opinion; the restrictions applied by censorship; and 
the processes of special pleading and propaganda. Here is a “successor” to the au- 
thor’s widely used PUBLIC OPINION .. . a careful revision and modernization of 
the older book, in which the basic structure and organization are maintained. In- 
cluded are sections on each of the mass media: the press, motion pictures, radio, and 
television. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street —_ New York 36, N. Y. 

















Directory for 1956 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
PRESIDENT, Kenneth R. Marvin, Iowa State; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Norval Neil Luxon, 
North Carolina; SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Warren Agee, Texas Christian; SECRETARY- 
TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Roscoe Ellard, Columbia, and presidents of AASDJ and ASJSA (see below). Corre- 
pontene should be addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer at the University of Kansas, 
awrence. 
COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 
Frank L. Mott, Missouri, Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin, William F. Swindler, Nebraska, 
Clifford F, Weigle, Stanford (terms expire 1956); Roy E. Carter, North Carolina, War- 
ren C. Price, Oregon, Royal Ray, Florida State, David M. White (chairman), Boston 
(terms expire 1958); Raymond 4 Nixon, Minnesota (ex officio). 


COUNCIL ON RADIO AND TELEVISION JOURNALISM 
Harry Heath, lowa State (term expires 1956); Donald Brown (chairman), Illinois, 
Baskett Mosse, Northwestern, Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota (terms expire 1957) 
Arthur M. Barnes, Jowa, Olaf Bue, Montana (terms expire 1958). 


American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized 1917) 
PRESIDENT, James E. Pollard, Ohio State; VICE-PRESIDENT, W. C. Clark, Syracuse; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COM- 
MittTge, Gordon A. Sabine, Michigan State, Rae O. Weimer, Florida. (All terms began 
August 24, 1955.) 
MEMBERS 

Universities: Alabama, Boston, California, Colorado, Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Marquette, Louisiana State, Michigan, Michigan 
State, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana State, Northwestern, Ohio, Ohio State, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania State, Rutgers, Southern California, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, 
Tulane, Washington, Washington and Lee, and Wisconsin. State Colleges: Iowa, Kansas, 
Oklahoma A, & M., South Dakota, and Texas (State College for Women). 


American Society of Journalism School Administrators 
(Organized 1945) ; 

PRESIDENT, Warren Agee, Texas Christian; VICE-PRESIDENT, Armistead Pride, Lincoln; 
deputy SECRETARY-TREASURER, Alfred A. Crowell, Maryland; Epitor of ASJSA Bulletin, 
Quintus C. Wilson, Utah. INSTITUTIONS REPRESENTED: Universities—Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Baylor, Bradley, Brigham Young, Butler, Creighton, Denver, Drake, Du- 
quesne, Houston, Kent State, Lincoln, Loyola of the South, Maine, Maryland, Miami, 
Mississippi, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio Wesleyan, Omaha, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Southern Illinois, Southern Methocist, Temple, Texas Christian, Tulsa, Utah, 
West Virginis, Wyoming. State Colleges—Fresno, Idaho, Louisiana Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Mississippi Southern, North Texas, Oklahoma A. & M., San Jose, South Dakota, 
Southwest Texas, Texas A. & M., Texas Technological, Washington. 


American Council on Education for Journalism 
EpucaToR MEMBERS—Donald D. Burchard, Texas A. & M., ASJSA, Ralph D. Casey, 
Minnesota, AASDJ, John E. Stempel (secretary-treasurer), Indiana, AEJ (terms expire 
1956); Dwight Bentel, San Jose, ASJSA, Fred S. Siebert, Illinois, AASDJ, Keen Raf- 
ferty, New Mexico, AEJ (terms expire 1957). 


ACEJ ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 

EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Burton Marvin, Kansas (term expires 1956); Leslie G. Moeller 
(chairman), Jowa, and Quintus Wilson, Utah (terms expire 1957); Earl English, Mis- 
souri (term expires 1958); Baskett Mosse, Jilinois (term expires 1959). PROFESSIONAL 
MEMBERS—Herbert Brucker, Hartford Courant (term expires 1955); E. J. Kahler, 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader (term expires 1956); E. R. Vadeboncoeur, WSYR and WSYR- 
TV, Syracuse (term expires 1957); Ed M. Anderson, Transylvania Times, North Caro- 
lina (term expires 1959). (All terms expire May 31.) 
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